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MR. PITPS 



PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES 



Decimbtr 14. 1798. 

Mr. HOBART brought up the report of the committee on the bill 
for imposing a general tax upon income. On the question, '* that thi^ 
report be now taken into further consideration/' 

Mr. Pitt, in reply to Sir John Sinclair, and some other members, who 
had expressed their decided hostility to the bill, spoke to the following 
effect: 

Sir, — Impressed as I am with the conviction that there never 
was a subject of greater importance in all its aspects, and in all 
its consequences, agitated within tliese walls, I should not have 
thought it incumbent upon me, in the present stage of the busl- 
nessy to have troubled you with anj observations, were there not 
some points which have been touched upon to-night, which I am 
desirous, as soon as possible, to place in their proper point of 
view. What has been urged by some gentlemen who spoke in 
the course of the debate, while it could not be considered fairly 
as argument, was directed in such a manner against the fartlier 
progress of the measure, was so calculated to excite prejudice, 
and to b^et misconception, that it demands some degree of no- 
tice. It is a satisfaction to mc to find that the propriety of raid- 
ing a certain part of the supplies within the year has in general 
been conceded. If we can judge from what has appeared to- 
loght, there is nobody in tlie House, except the honourable ba- 
ronet*, who opened the debate, who is disposed to contcbt the 

# Sir John Sinclair, 
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principle. I am thus relieved from the necessity of detaining 
the House i^ith any argument upon that subject, or saying any 
thing in reply to one solitary antagonist by whom the principle 
was denied. Whatever authority may belong to that individual 
member, and no man has more, the worthy baronet himself 
seemed to rest entirely upon that authority, as he did not add a 
single argument in support of his position. The House then 
will no doubt be willing to dispense with any argument upon this 
branch of the question. 

There were some others, however, who, entering upon the con- 
sideration of the subject with liberal professions of approbation, 
and a firm conviction of the necessity of great and extraordinary 
exertion in the cause in which we are engaged ; admitting the 
benefits which might be derived both in presentvigour and perma- 
nent resources, from the plan of raising great part of the sup- 
plies within the year, yet thought themselves at liberty, not af^er 
full consideration of the whole details, not after weighing ma- 
turely the regulations by which this great principle is to be car- 
ried into execution, and followed up with efiect, not after long 
and sincere endeavours to remedy what was defective, and to im- 
prove what was wrong, reluctantly to dimiss the measure as im- 
pmcticuble to the end proposed, but, in the first instance, hastily, 
peremptorily, and impatiently, to shut the door against all im* 
provcment, and to oppose all farther deliberation. Although 
agreeing in the principle, and aware as they must be that a mea- 
sure of such magnitude and importance must depend much upon 
the arrangement of details, and the regulation of provisions, 
tliey seem resolved to check all attempt to bring these points 
again into consideration. Confessing the necessity of great and 
vigorous efforts for the salvation of the country, in which some 
of them, now for the first time, have tardily discovered, that 
our safety is involved, they do not wait to reject the measure 
upon any ground of final and invincible objection, but they 
come forward to resist it in the very outset, previous to a ma- 
ture examination of its details, and a sincere endeavour to cor- 
rect lis provi&ions. 
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The honourable gentlemao who spoke last * approves of the 
principle of raising a considerable part of the supplies within the 
year, but he declares himself an enemy to any plan of rendering 
that principal effectual by a general tax. The House will, no 
doubt, think this a raoai valuable concession of the honourable 
gentleman ! If it be necessary for the effort whidi we are called 
upon to make, if it be essential to the firm establishment of pub- 
lic credit, to the future prosperity of the empire, to obtain that 
supply which is reqUbite for the vigorous prosecution of the con- 
test, it is evident that it must be obtained by a sudden tax imme- 
diately productive. If it is impossible, by an increase of the ex- 
isting taxes on consumption, by introducing evils ten times more 
severe than thot« which are imputed to this measure, it is evident 
that nothing can realise the principle but some extraordinary and 
general tax. If the honourable gentleman, as I perceive he does, 
admits that such an increase of the taxes on consumption as 
would produce ten millions within the year is impracticable, it 
follows that there is no other mode but a tax upon property, so 
far as it can be discovered. We must lay the contribution, then, 
either «rpon capital or on income. From this general operation, 
however, the honouralble gentlencan would exempt all those 
whom he is pleased to call exclusively the useful classes, and lay 
the whole of the weight on what he calls the useless class. In the 
class c^ useless the honourable gentleman has thought proper to 
rank all the proprietors of land, tliose men who form the line 
which iMnds and knits society together — those on whom, in a 
great measure, the admtnistration of justice, and the internal 
police of the country depends ; — those men from whom the poor 
receive empl<^rment, from whom agriculture derives its im- 
provement and support, and to whom, of course, commerce it- 
self is indebted for the foundation ^n which it rests. Yet this 
dass the honourable gentleman thinks proper to stigmatise as 
useless drones, of no estimation or merit in the eyes of society, 
When the consequences with which this light flippant theory, 
the -affspring of mere temporary unthinking policy, would be 

• Mr. W. Smith. 
B 2 
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attended, are fairly considered, the honourable gentleman will 
find that his distinction between useful and useless classes is as little 
founded in truth, as the practical system he founds upon it would 
be consistent with the general interest of those whom h^ thinks 
entitled to peculiar favour. The question then ift, whether capi- 
tal or income be the proper object of contribution ? The ho- 
nourable gentleman says that capital is the criterion which ought 
to be adopted in the case of the commercial man, and income 
where it is derived from land. Taking for granted, that the prin- 
ciples of the honourable gentleman were well founded, no less 
than three-fourths of the whole income liable to contribution is 
calculated to anse from this source. Even upon his own argu- 
ment, then, he ought not to consider this measure as so incur- 
able as to refuse going into the committee. If, then, he is sincere 
in his profession of desire to facilitate the raising of a consider- 
able part of the supplies within the year, why should he refuse to 
proceed farther in a measure which is at least capable of embra« 
cing three-fourths of his object ; and in other parts susceptible of 
alteration and improvement ? If, however, what has been so uni- 
rersally recognised as important to be done, is to be done effec- 
tually, and the great consideration is, on which of these leading 
objects it will be most advantageous to tlie public, fuid least in- 
convenient to the classes of contribution to impose this general 
and comprehensive tax, I am afraid, that to that very plan, 
which he himself thinks preferable, those objections on which 
he rested the desponding hope, that the country neither could, 
nor would submit to the measure, would apply with aggravated 
force. Every objection, which he so long and vehemently urged 
against the danger of disclosure, will apply to those new theories 
•f policy on which he would act. The honourable gentleman 
says, he is against disclosure. How, then, is he to ascertain the 
amount of that commercial capital, the profits of which he 
^inks might justly be made to contribute ? Would he be con- 
tented %vnth that loose declaration, which experience ha^ proved 
to be so favourable to evasion ? Would he recognise the justice 
of tt principle, which he would utterly defeat and nullify by the 
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provLiioDS he recommends to carry it into effect ? What then 
does he do to support that great cause, to invigorate those ex- 
traordinary efforts which are necessary for our success in a con* 
testy which all but a few, who but lately have got some few 
lights, have long considered to be connected with our existence? 
Yet, when appearing for the first time as a proselyte to the cause 
of his country and of mankind, though standing in the new cha- 
racter of a convert, he still retains so much of the bias of his old 
opinions, that he denies the means of rendering those measures 
effective, which he acknowledges to be indispensable, and car- 
rying into practice that principle which he professes to approve 
The real dispute between us, then, is nothing but a matter of 
detaiL The greater part of the honourable gentleman's speech was 
founded upon objections to the provisions of the bill ; and many 
of his objections were either utterly unfounded in any thing it 
contains, or they were of such a nature as to admit of being, 
corrected in the committee. In arguing the matter in this way, 
in the present stage, the honourable gentlemen could be regular 
only upon a point of strict form. He knows very well that the 
bill went through the committee to get the blanks filled up with- 
out undergoing any discussion in that stage, and that it was in- 
tended to submit it at a future period to the detailed examination 
of a committee. But granting that the present was, in a fair 
view of the subject, the proper stage for the discussion of 
points of detail, let us see what are the objections which, in 
the honourable gentleman's estimation, are so fatal to the mea- 
sure. To the main objection, which he urged so repeatedly, and 
with so much acrimony, it may easily be answered, that the 
honourable gentleman assumes what is not in the bill. It seem- 
ed to be taken up merely to afford him an opportunity of em- 
bellishing his discourse with the violent invective and offensive 
epithet by which it was distinguished. I allude to what was 
Ablated respecting the character and duties of the surveyor to be 
apptinted under the bill. I will not recapitulate the odious de- 
scrjptJCRk which the honourable gentleman appli^ to the persons 

who were to act in this capacity. What is the purpose— what is 

B 3 
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the tendency of such inrective? What can be the effect of this 
reproachful language, thus indiscriminately applied, but to bring 
into discredit those officers under the revenue, without wbidi it 
could not be collected, and without which public business must be 
at a stand ? The honourable gentleman says, that the surveyor is 
at liberty to surcharge to any amount, and pending the appeal t6 
which this surcharge gives rise^ the tax will continue to be levied 
on the whole of the demand, including the surcharge. What is 
the remedy which the honourable gentleman discovers for this ? 
He tells us, in alluding to a remark of an honourable baronet *, 
that the discussion of the appeal might be rendered so intricate 
as to consume six, or even twelve months. This objection the 
honourable gentleman urges triumphantly, at the very time coo 
that he states it to be the mod^ which a person surcharged will 
adopt for his relief, at the very moment when he is compelled to 
acquiesce in the payment of a surcharge, from which he takes 
care that it shall be impossible for the commissioners of appeal 
to relieve him ! Such an argument is the consequence which is 
stated. In fact, however, it so happens, that no such grievance 
can exbt. The surveyor's surcharge is not acted upon in the 
first instance, unless confirmed by the commissioners. The 
Surveyor has no discretion whatever to add to the charge on 
which the contributor shall be compelled to pay. The objec- 
tions of the honourable gentleman, instead of operating against 
the bill in totOy demonstrate the necessity of going into the com- 
mittee, that the bill may obtain a full consideration, mo4 a fair 
discussion. 

Ai to the general declamation upon the character and func- 
tion of the surveyor, whom some gentlemen are pleased to con* 
sider in the odious light of a spy, it is a matter for the coounit- 
tee to adjust the powers and the duties with which he shall be 
entrusted. Is this, however, any argument for the immediate 
rejection of the bill ? Does the honourable gentleman really 
think that nb precaution whatever ought to be taken to avoid 
Uiose scandalous evasions which there is bat toe much iti s n to 

• Sir Fraads Btfiiif • 
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expect may be attempted ? But it is maintained by the honour- 
able gentleman, that no evasions have taken place to defeat the 
operation of the assessed tax bill which passed last session. He 
is peculiarly fortunate in the instances which have occurred to 
him, with respect to the patriotism of his friends ; but he has 
rated their seal beyond the mark. It is rather singular that he 
has not taken the opportunity of extolling their liberality in sub- 
scribing to the voluntary contributions. The observations made 
by tlie friends of govemmentt are, however, of a very difiPerent 
kind. His must have been a chosen circle, yet others were as 
large as the honourable gentleman's, before the new lights broke 
hi upon him. But notwithstanding the assertion, I must say, 
that great and notorious instances of the concealment of property 
have occurred, the check provided by the legislature has been' 
found insufficient to produce any adequate end, and the decla- 
rations which have been given in, have, on various occasions, 
eluded the expected operation of the act. Is it not then a mat- 
ter of great concernment — is it not a subject worthy of grave 
deliberation, to consider what means may be devised to render 
the measure proposed as efficient as possible to the public ser* 
vice ? The surveyor is not to be a person on whose discretion 
any assessment is to depend ; he is to assist the commissioners 
with in/ormation, and to discharge that duty which his oath pre- 
scribes, of preventing evasion where it might be within his know- 
ledge that it was attempted. It is said, in proof of the importance 
of the surv^or's office, that they have great influence with the 
commissioners in other matters where the revenue is concerned; 
but,. when the diaracter of the commissioners is taken into view, 
this remark will prove that, instead of that profligate, worthless 
class, which the honourable gentleman describes, they are men 
who recommended themselves by the propriety of their conduct 
and the performance of their duty. Btt, says the honoufable 
gtntleman, the surveyor is the only man' whom we consider as 
lik^to be bound by his oath. Yet, is diere do distincli^Mi between 
die cases? Is die temptation to perjure tke «aoie? Has the 
mm who h iwom to the performaAce of his duty, tho sane rear- 

B i 
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son to dii^rcgard it, which the man has who is endeavouring to 
avoid the payment of money to the state ? What, then, is re- 
quired ? — A parHtular statement of income, to guard against 
the evasion which was practised when a general statement was 
only required. What is it but the means of correcting those frauds 
which every man's observation but the honourable gentleman's 
had ascertained to be prevalent ? The honourable gentleman 
speaks, too, of the surveyor's power to extract from the books 
of public bodies. Here the honourable gentleman, from not 
attending to the bill itself, is entirely mistaken. The surveyor 
has no such power; he is to make extracts from, and to have 
access to, the public books, to which at present even any person 
may easily procure access for any purpose, even of mere curio- 
sity. Might not any body now procure information how much 
any mercantile house possesses in the three per cents ? The 
surveyor, then, is authorized to suggest doubts, to collect in- 
formation ; but he has no right whatever to ask questions of the 
party surcharged, or to have any inspection of his books. Does 
not the honourable gentleman, however, perceive that all these 
points are proper subjects for consideration in a committee, 
where it is perfectly competent to move any alteration which 
gentlemen may think necessary ? 

As to the criterion of the general tax, it has likewise been ob- 
jected to the details, that the application is unequal in respect 
to the nature of income, its duration, 5cc. Although I do not 
intend to enter so much into the discussion of the provisions of 
the bill, I am anxious to remove those erroneous conceptions 
which are entertained upon this subject. Here 1 cannot help 
remarking, that the arguments of the honourable gentleman, on 
this branch, suppose that it is necessary to correct f he inequa- 
lities which distinguish the mode in which all Uxes are imposed. 
If such be the sentiment of the honourable gentleman, his ob- 
jection goes a great deal farther than the bill before the House. 
The inequalities of which he complains arise out of the nature of 
society, and the distribution of its rank, and the classification of 
Hs property. If he attempts to remedy what he in this considers 
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as urgent, he will attempt something which has never yet been 
done bj any system of taxation* something which springs from 
theories of legislation, neither founded in wisdom nor justified by 
experience. I proceed to explain my meaning more fully. The 
honourable gentleman says, that if two persons have each 500/. 
per annum, one of which denves his income from land» the other 
^om industry, they ought not to be both taxed equally at 50/. 
He assumes, that each having 450/. a year lefl, the impost is 
unequal. What does the new tax do ? Are they not \eh in re- 
lation to each other precisely as they were before ? The tax 
creates no new inequality. . The justice or injustice remain 
precisely as they were. To complain of this inequality is to 
complain of the distribution of property ; it is to complain of the 
constitution of society. To attempt to remedy it, would be to 
follow the example of that daring rabble of legislators in another 
country, from whom the honourable gentleman borrowed some 
of his political principles, and which, though he now reprobates, 
he still seems inclined to follow up. To think of taxing these 
two species of incomes in a different ratio, would be to attempt 
what the nature of society will not admit ^ what has never been 
practised in the course of four thousand years. But on what 
foundation does this principle, which the honourable gentleman 
has broached, rest ? Where is the clear inequality on which he 
so vehemently insists ? Is the industry of the artist, the manu- 
facturer, the mechanic, less the creature of the protection of 
law, less involved in the great contest in which we are engaged, 
less likely to be overthrown in any disasters of the state, than 
the income which arises from land ? I heard, with satisfaction, 
the argument of the honourable baronet * behind me, though I 
cannot, perhaps, go along with him to the extent to which he 
carried it ; of this, certainly, I am sure, that if all classes in this 
countiy are not strictly equal sharers in the advantages which 
the conalitulion of this country affords, there are none who 
snght not to contribute in proportion to their means for the 
public defence in a quarrel, in which the comforts and the hap- 

# Sir WiUiam Youn«. 
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piness of all arc so deeply iavolved, unless when Uie compassion 
of the legislature forbears to extend the scale of taxation to those 
who are in the lowest class of income. The principle of the 
honourable gentleman then is entirely unfounded. In imputing 
to him that extravagant principle, which strikes at the whole 
distribution of property in society, I am sure I do nothing which 
his own arguments do not justify; nos do I think I am mistaken 
in stating those principles, for the honourable gentleman was 
particularly careful to repeat his monstrous propositions over 
and over again, in proportion as he saw that they were disgust* 
ing to the feelings of the House. That industry ought to be 
racouraged and promoted, is a sentiment which nobody will dis- 
pute. It should ^ be remembered, however, that this, among 
many others, is a case in which virtue is its own reward. What, 
tlien, is the true state of the argument ? An income of 5O0L 
from land may be equal to about 15,000/., so that a man is con- 
tented to take three per cent, for his capital. In the funds, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and in the di£Perent funds, a man may 
have five, or even six per cent. If he lays out his capital in trade, 
and adds to it his own industry, he gets from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Now, if you leave the proportion undisturbed, what is it that 
forms the encouragement to lay out money in trade and manu- 
factures, but the improved produce derived from industry? This 
is the incentive which enflames enterprise, and stimulates in- 
genuity. Allow that order, under which your commerce and 
your arts have risen to such an unexampled height of prosperity 
to remain undisturbed, and you preserve that incentive, that 
tncouragement, and that reward, on which industry depends. I 
much doubt, indeed, whetiier any table which the honourable 
gentleman could form from all the new political lights which he 
ever teceivedy could lay the fbundation more secure or more 
p^hnaneat for arts, commerce, and every kind of exertion, than 
that on wlueh they have grown so great, and flourished so long. 
There is another argument of great authority, which gentle- 
men en\ploy ; an argument which, for some time past, I have 
aeen much insisted upon m §amm of Ae newspapers -r that this 

'5 
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was a iffihty and that all tythes are unfavourable alike to indus- 
try. The argument has no application to the present case. The . 
tenth, which this bill imposes, is a tenth of the clear profits afler 
the expenses of labour have been deducted. The more I have 
thought upon this particular subject and upon taxation in gene- 
ral, the more am I convinced not only of the futility, but the 
danger of any attempt, by the distribution of imposts, to make 
any difference in that order which the nature of society has 
already established. It is necessary to observe the arrangements 
which have been already formed, and to accommodate the pro- 
portion of taxes to the classes of property which have already 
been marked. To proceed beyond this, is to dissolve all estab- 
lished principles, and to overthrow the fabric of society which 
time and the progress of accumulation have reared. 

Another curious inference may be drawn from the observa- 
tions made against the hardships incurred by persons possessed' 
of life estates, of temporaiy ones, and of those who receive the 
rewards of laborious employments. It happens singularly enough, 
that the public offices held under government, uniting in their 
nature profits derived firom labour and temporary estates, are 
included in the operation of the bill. Now, Sir, these gentle* 
men who oppose it, have proposed on former occasions, as a 
great resource for the national expenditure, that all those offices 
should be made to contribute largely to the public service — I 
do not mean sinecures, for they wished to suppress them. The 
calculations furnished this night are not more exact than those 
of the honourable baronet on that occasion ; the references cer- 
tainly were not those of the board of agriculture, [a general 
I'^ghJ ; hut the honourable baronet had made the prodigious 
discovery, that if all the public offices were placed on a redut^ed 
establishment, and others suppressed, the sum of ten millions 
would be saved to the public. I was highly pleased with the 
project, and sincerely wished for the execution of it; but I 
Wis always iinfbrtiHWteiy stopped in every attempt I made to go 
on widi it, but finding that the entire expenses of die public of- 
fices ot^ amounted to one-tenth of the prodigious saving which 
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was so confidently held out. The honourable baronct*s attention 
has been taken up with agricultural studies and military tactics,, 
or he might have known, that a committee appointed for the 
express purpose, had made a very different calculation. We 
have already had a committee of finance, which has discharged 
the important duties attached to it in the most satisfactory man- 
ner — a committee which, except that the honourable baronet 
was not a member o( it, is perfectly to the mind of every gentle- 
man in this House, and many of its suggestions for economy 
and regulation have been carried into effect with great advan- 
tage. — From this digression, however, into which I have been 
carried by the subject of offices, I now return. 

I was stating with how little favour the honourable gentleman 
and his friends formerly considered annuities for life in the case 
of laborious offices ; let us now see how their old opinions tally 
with their new, namely, this branch of income was most obnox- 
ious to taxation, now it is to be most favoured. The honour- 
able gentleman does not think that a great increase of taxes on 
consumption would be more advantageous than a general tax 
on all income. Is the inequality or the hardship greater now 
than it was, or than it would be, should taxes on consumption 
be increased ? If not, then the honourable gentleman is only 
quarrelling with this tax, because it is not so unequal as the 
former mode of contribution had been. This plan, which is 
more general, more comprehensive, which embraces a great 
deal of property which formerly eluded taxation, and, by con- 
sequence, distributes the burden more fairly, is considered 
inadmissible. But I am told, that a large sum within the year 
cannot be raised by increasing the existing taxes on consumption. 
What is the consequence ? Does not the honourable gentleman 
compel us to resort to the more expensive expedient of raising 
money by loans, instead o£ adopting a plan more extensive in 
its effect, while it provides for the redemption of what it is ne- 
cessary to borrow, witliout that load of permanent taxes, which 
the funding system renders indispensable ? But, it is said that 
a tax on capital is preferable* Was it not proved, however. 
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that from the state of landed property, not more than one-third 
of it is now in the hands of persons who could be called upon to 
contribute, so that two-thirds would be placed wholly out of 
reach for any purpose of present exertion ? What is the great 
object of the measure before the House ? Is it not to raise 
within the year, from what constitutes the means of individuals 
within the year, such a proportion as is deemed necessary for the 
exigencies of the state, and the magnitude of the present crisis? 
Do you wish to avoid burdening the public with a loan ? What 
advantage would you derive from it, however, if individuals 
mortgage their estates ? Would not the aggregate of private 
16an8 encumber the mass of national wealth as much as if the 
nation contracted the obligation ? The object then is to make 
the annual means of individuals applicable to a supply within 
the year. 

It is objected still* that it is unjust that the man who has an 
annuity or an income, the fruit of his labour, should pay in the 
proportion of a man who has the same revenue from fixed pro- 
perty. This objection is altogether a fallacy. A permanent 
estate, which is represented as never dying, and, as it were, the 
property of a man afler his death, contributes on every exigency 
which may occur ; the income from labour and industry is ex- 
tinguished; it contributes but once; it is no longer the property 
of the same person ; while the other, which is considered as the 
same property, is subject to renewed demands. This reasoning 
may be thought refined ; but the answer is justly applicable in 
the case where the reason, why fixed property should contribute 
more, i» founded on its supposed permanency, in opposition to 
the fleeting character of the other. How then is it possible to 
discriminate between the various kinds of property? or to enter 
into the details which could alone enable you to apply any scale 
of exemption, without an investigation more oppressive, a dis- 
closure more extensive, than any thing which the bill permits ? 
How much safer is it to submit to those inequalities which are 
the \ot of man, and which it is not the business, nor is it in the 
power, of schemes of finance to corrcct> Could we evt a in- 
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dulge the wish to correct these inequalities, which arise out of 
the veiy nature of society, is thijs the legislative remedy ? Let 
us then forbear to attempt what is perhaps beyond the power of 
human legislation to correct. It is an enterprise that would 
hurry us far beyond our depth, and kad to consequences far 
more extensive than we can foresee, and might produce an over- 
throw of all establishments, and all regular order, which it is 
impossible to contemplate without apprehension. The principle 
of argument that goes to remedy this supposed evil, belongs to 
the school of dangerous innovation which we ought not for a mo- 
ment to indulge. The consequence of this tax then will be, that 
whoever contributes a tenth of his income under this bill, will 
have a tenth less to spend, to save, or to accumulate. At the 
end of the war those^ who shall have contributed will be no 
poorer ; they will only be to the extent of it less increased in 
riches than they would have been. The advantages of it are in 
a particular manner in favour of those on whom it will fall, in- 
ilead of accumulating taxes on consumption, as it will bring all 
iacome to contribute more equally, and include a great deal of 
Unt which, in the hands of those who spend less than their in- 
come, escapes contribution altogetlier. Laying aside the proud 
idea of the vigour, permanence, and renewing energy which this 
neasure securesy there is one case which, with a view to that 
class who are really willing to sav« for the benefit of those for 
whom they are booad to provide, makes some modification. It 
is in fiivour of those who have recourse to tliat easy, certain, 
and advantageous mode of providing for their families by insur- 
ing their lives. In this bill, as in the assessed taxes, a deduc- 
CioB is allowed for what is paid on this account. 

Such is the general view of the merits of this important ques- 
tion. It IS one whidtk has engaged much of my serious attention, 
aad I am far from presunuog that it has already attained the 
perfectten of which it is capable. The inequalities objected to 
it are not peculiar t# its natiire^ 4hey arise from our social state 
itselfy wnd the correction «f that order we cannot, as we ought 
not, fOtempt to aher. It wovld be a presumptuous atteiapt to 
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doange the order of society, which would terminate in produ- 
cing confusion, havoc, and destruction, and with a derange- 
ment of property, terminate in the overthrow of civilised life. 

The motion for the further connderatton of the report was carried : 

A.V68 •■•»•••••.• 1 83 
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January 23. 1799. 

Trx House, pursuant to the order of the day, proceeded to take into 
consideration the following message from His Majesty relative to an 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland : 

" George R. 
"* His Majesty is persuaded that the unremitting industry with which 
our enemies persevere in their avowed design of afiecting the separation 
of Irekmd from this kii^on^ cannot fail to engage the particular atten- 
tion of parliament ; and His Majesty recommends it to this House to 
consider of the most effectual means of counteracting an<I finally defeat- 
ing this design ; and he trusts that a review of all the circumstances 
which have recently occurred (joined to the sentiment of mutual affecs 
tkm and common interest), mill dispose the parliament of both king^ 
doms to provide, in the manner which they shall judge most expedient, 
ibr settling such complete and final adjustment as may best tend to im- 
prove and perpetuate a connexion essential for their common security, 
and to augment and consolidate the strength, power, and resources of 
the, British empire. G. R.** 

Af^er an address in the usual form had been moved by Mr. Dnndai 
and an amendment upon it by Mr. Sheridan, entreating His Majesty not 
to listen to the coansel of those who should advise an Union of the 
legislatures oi the two kingdoms under the custing circumstances of the 
empire, 

Mr. Pitt rose : 

Sir, — Considering the manner in which this subject has been 
agitated, I feel that I ought to make an apology to the House 
for creating any delay in the determination of a point, upon 
which I really think much difference of opinion cannot subsist ; 
1 mean upon the vote to be given on the question which js now 
befote us. But as this point, clear as in itself I take it to be, is 
connected with otheK on which depends the best interest of the 
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wfaole of the British empire, I must ask the indulgence of the 
House, while I advert to the general principle of the subject 
whidi is now before us. It is far from being my intention to do 
now, what indeed could not now be regularly attempted, and 
what hereafter it will be my duty to do — I mean, to lay before 
this House a detailed particular of a plan, the spirit of which is 
only alluded to in general terms in the gracious communication 
from the throne to this House; that is what I shall have the 
honour of doing hereafter : the matter for the discussion of the 
House at this moment is comprised in the original motion of my 
right honourable friend *, and the amendment proposed by the 
right honourable gentleman, f 

The address proposed in answer to the message, pledges the 
House to nothing more tlian that of assuring His Majesty, that 
you will take into your serious consideration a subject which is 
recommended to your care, and which is highly interesting to 
the welfare of the British empire. The amendment of the 
honourable gentleman calls upon you at once to declare, you 
will not deliberate upon the matter. The honourable gentleman 
produced one argument only in support of the conclusion he calls 
upon you to draw, and which he says he has established. He 
said, near the end of his speecli, that which, if it were true, 
would indeed establish his conclusion. He has told you, that 
you have no legitimate power of making your deliberations ef^ 
fectual. He has told you, without much argumcm, what no 
other person has hitherto told this House in this House, but what 
has been told it and the public, upon whom, by the way, it is in- 
tended in the first instance to operate, in pamphlets and various 
other publications which are daily ushered forth in this country 
and in Ireland, that you have no legitimate power to determine 
upon this measure. The honourable gentleman adopts that doc- 
trine. He has taken upon himself to deny the right of the pap> 
liamait of either kingdom to determine upon this matter. I 
say the right of the parliament of either, for he cannot make 
any distmction between the two. If the parliament oi Ireland 
* Mr. Dundsi. f Mr. Sheridan. 
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ham no just power or legitiaoate suthorUy without the immediate 
instruction, not of its constituents merely, but of the people ot* 
Ireland in the mass, — I say, if the parliameBt of Ireland has not 
any legitimate authority to determine upon this subject without 
the instructions of the people at large, as little has the parlia- 
ment of England such authority -» as little had the parliament 
of Scotland that authority — as little had the parliament of Eng- 
land and Scotland that authority when they agreed upon the 
union between the two kii^gdoms — an Pinion under which has 
grown up and flourished the prosperity of both ; under which 
the laws of both have been improved ; under which property has 
been protected ; under which has been cherished -a principle of 
cordial co-operation, which has led to the happiness of Great 
Britain, and has rendered it the envy, and, I trust, will make 
it the protection of surrounding nations. You sit in that chair. 
Sir — 1 stand here before you— the honourable gentleman him- 
self addressed you this night, called upon this House to entertain 
a debate, without any right whatever ; we are all totally destitute 
<£ legitimate authority, if the honourable gentleman is right in 
the principle he contended for this night upon this part of the 
subject. Indeed if he be right tn that principle, you have no 
parliament in England possessed of legal and just authority at 
this hour ; there is no act which you have performed for the last 
ninety years, however well intended, or however effectual for 
the happiness of the people of Great Britain, that can be said 
to be legitimate or legal. 

I know not what ideas the honourable gentleman may enter- 
tain, or what aid he expects, or what aid he will find ready to 
be giifen to his doctrine, that " parliament is not competent to 
the discussion of this subject.** I know it leads immediately to 
the system of universal right of sufirage in the people; to the 
doctrine, that each man should have an actual share in the go* ^ 
vemment of the country, by having a choice for his represent- / 
atWe; and then goes back to the whole system of jacobinism, / 
whidk I thought had been pretty nearly, exploded as soon as iy 
came to be pretty well understood all over Europe* 1 say, / 
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the honoaraHe gentiemtm srowi tUf, then, hot not till then, 
will hh argttfnent upon this head of the subject be ist^lgBile 
and ccmsistent ; fbr without this, the whole of what he said opon 
the matter win be quite obscure, if not iftogetber without • 
meaning. The honourable gentleman, I beKere, is not in hiv 
heart any advocate for any such doctrine ; and yet to this length 
his argument leads, or there is an end of that part of the topie 
he brought before you* If you deny the competence of parlia- 
ment which fully and freely repres en ts sll the people of Uiia 
country, (and here let it be remembered that I am using no lan- 
guage of my owti, but am folTowiog the approved language of 
our ancestors, ) there ts an end of all your audiority, not in this 
point only, but in every odier point Now, let us see how thia 
will apply to the argument of the honourable gentlensan in the 
rest of his speedi to-night. He complains that a question is 
agitated, and an address h moved upon this subject. Theaddresa 
is moved, as I said yesterday in this House it was intended 
to be moved, and it involves a question upon which I thought 
there woidd be no opposition — Why ? Because the detail of the 
matter would not now be brought forward. That is reserved 
for another opportunity ; and however necessary die measure 
may be, and I am convinced it is, yet I know it has, and nmst 
have its dilBcuhias. I know it is liable, necessaiily Kable, to ia 
thouAud difficultiea, because sidiject to a thousand prefudteea 
and partial objections ; to sentiments hastily conceived by some, 
and eagerly adopted by others, to local and confined views, to 
personal afi»ctions, and to a multitude of impediments, which, 
h ow i ei ^ e f firm our own opinions may be of the indispensable 
neceasity of the measure fbr the happineas, and even the security 
^ the BritiA empire, yet have induced His Majesty's ministers 
mdt to enter upon the detail at this moment. Upon these topics, 
thetftfore, I shall dedfaie for the present enterng upon any ex- 
planatiOD. But aldiough I do not think it right to detail the 
subject at this raoaaeat, and although I may have that honour 
e another time, ytt I must uy that the honourable getitleman V 
^vnpiainl against surprise is extremely ill foundisd. V think 
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tint if wf emaplauit covld fairiy ke urgtd agtiosl us up«» that 
m^iea^ ft wimU to that we luMr» shewn |i«rbi^t««iauch€«^ 
^am mpiatt avpriie; and althdiigh (jfor the «rMMD9 I h«vc 
•UegsA ahftadjr) I ahalldeclHie atVeteai entering i.ii|»aii any 
detail of Ike plan whidi as intended to beenhnikled io^DerJia* 
nent, I fleamt be allowed le answetvtheolijeoliensof 4hstlianouiw 
nUe gentlenian. Here then let ase again; ebseinrei thai after a 
message dwnea from the throne, recomniending in substaocr an 
union b e t w een the two idngdonuy nothing in 4lie first instance is 
proposad bnt n general address, pledging the House to nothing 
more than tfant it will tnfce the subject into serious considfeiration. 
A daf fis stated, on which the outline of the fflan to be submitted 
to partinment ia to be opened» that iM the general principle 6f 
the measorew- Thediscnasioii isfinrthbrebibepostponad^'-nor ie 
it p r o po se d that parliament aludl be caMed upon to determine 
upon it until aAar due time has been takflftfiwannple deliberation* 
i Aould have diongbt tte lionotiiaWe'gtiaA.iiiiBiihimsotf' would 
tanre at least ailewed there was candem land fsiiiwis^ntshd na^dd 
or ne preeeediitt* 

If, tfietetee, the case be so I statett~if Hb M^Mijrbas 
teeommendsd tfie subject lojronr delibemtioii-u^if the' addrest 
ooMdna only n pledge that you will deHberate, >the short qneo^ 
tion is — Shottldyou now adstpt the mode wliich thosAf iaii# have' 
theiienour of eer?ing His M e j si iy presoase to d^ooiiineisd^to^yod' 
gratelyt and on wbieb time will be given td delibisrafe on idi ite 
parts; or Aould you pfonoonee hi the drst iaetandii without 
1^ that It ti a meeMire wholly mineo^ssary, or so dait» 
s^ or impracl2cable» or so attended with ei^ thaiM;^ 
oe ereft so much as enquite' itfib 4(8 clMlttontkf thatybu^^vW^ 
wibet the door ai^amst it? The hontiuhMe ge^iltt li M - 
to tfimk so. It Is not enough ibr us to'say we shall brio^ 
Ibrwarda proposition, inrolviiig in It Ifb^happltiem of the wbelb 
e€ the British ctaipir^ tnduding poims r^fdMttg gfvaf atleati^^ 
qpan wUdi we do not desire your Immedidte decision» bilt Wb 
desire yon to tell tiie throne, in answer to its gracious eouanlu*' 
nkation, that you wHI consider the subject. The bonourlAihi 

c *i 
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gentleiiiiui say^i Hml you shall enter upon no enquiry mpan the 
mf iter ; I know enough of it airendy to coorince you thatyefs 
ought to' reject it at onoeL If that be the propo e i t ioa of the 
bOoounMe gentlemany mnmao it it, I conceive that he is bound 
to mak^out that proposition to your satisfaction, in which case 
I concehre he is called upon to prove, eitherthat the present state 
of Ireland is such that it requires no remedy whatever, or that 
ifit does require a remedy, a better may be proposed than any 
which has an union for its basis, or that an union, at all evenlSy 
must lye such an evil that you ought not to ddiberate upon it at 
alt. This may be the opinion of the honourable gentleman, but 
has -he stated any diing to make out the propriety of that opt- 
Mon ? For many yeartt pa|st I have heacd fW»i that honourable 
genderaanand his inend^'upon tfaenffiurs of Ireland nothing 
but complaints and laiiientatioBB. * They have been in the con- 
stant habit of dedaiming, ' sometimes upon the unjust and cruel* 
aft .dbeflitimea upon dhe inefl^ient and defective syslen^ by which 
iMandtotoiriy has beenguvsmed by the executive, but also by 
the deliberative powers of the country. We have often been 
fiSBiinds^^ the unfortunate distraction of all its parte of go- 
vernment, and 4»f the evils which have resulted firem the whole 
ooUectively ; nay we have been told» and that pretty confidently, 
from a gentleman who usally took the lead on the other side of 
this Houses that. the, system by which Ireland wasgovernod was 
■adioally deiedhe; that indeed It was so {all of deformity in its. 
veij c0nslillilioap «» that, if wewjahnd to answer the cavils of 
tkm wha .diifMitod the beauty ofi: the constitution of Gre^t 
ftn<«Mb..F^eQettld not do.bttter than desire them to look at her 
s>al#r> who wa^-to ugly^ that*when she was beheld, all objections 
^gaimi the other w^uid vanish. I remember these things fuU 
wallf .Sirt and I know not how the honourable gentleman has . 
fiMTfilten thenit and hew he comes now to see none of these dcr 
fipcf^j HoirheconMSiaU#t<once to be satisfied that this was an 
ui^usi picture of Irdand; how he comes to be all at once satis- 
fied» Ihat Irdand is 9b secure as she had need to be; that her 
govfrnment wants no nnnedy — is not br me, but for him to ex« 
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plain io this House. The novelty of his praise of the parlisraent 
•fif Xmland is not to be suspected by me as an insincere compli» 
tteot» He has certainly seen that parliam^dt do mudi that de- 
Jenred praise, but he has not seen enough to enable him to prove 
that the happiness of thait country is perfectly secure ; he has not 
^seenenongb to prove that there has not lately been there. a 
desperate rebeUion; he has not seen «aough to prove thai this 
•House should conclude that the safety of that part of the British 
empise is at Ak moment perfectly secure; he has not seen 
efioii^ to enable hkn to prove that diere exist not at this hour 
iA Jabload evils whidi we all depk)re» and which we haiv&fiiih 
iMrMiason to deplore than we had those whidi he haaho r^ 
.-paaledly^ snd so vehemently, in conjunction with othaif^flBllh^ 
SH lb««lientioa of tliis Houses*- 1 say the evils to whibl;iIrabHid 
iaat thianioiasiit espesed, and the stiH greaieB evils to wfaieh it 
oH^iMraeAca he exposed, if the wisdom; a^the legislature of tiie 
two caaasries does not preventit; I say that Ireland is subject 
tOignoaHapd dapteaUe evib^i. whidi have srdleep:rooti for they 
lie in iSbm situation af the country itsdf — in the present cha- 
racter^ mamiersi and habits of its inhabitants •— in their want of 
.imeUigaDce, cr^ ia other words, their ignorance -—in the una- 
voidable separation between ^ certain elasses** in the stateaf 
p j o p att y in its rwMghm dhtinctionS'^^iQ the rancour whkfi 
bigotry eng i eBders and supentition rears and cherishes. 'I'^r^clu 
The heaauraUe gentleufian tells ut these are evils whieh oaif- 
aot be cared in a moment. I know they cannot, Sir, but the 
4i)nestion is, whether we should not adopt some plan which may 
lead to thai cure in the course of time? If indeed it oonld have 
been done by what that honourable gentleman and his frisDcfp 
have allan recomraended in this House, by what they call a 
rttholioemanaipation and a parliameiitafy reform, the task woaU 
havebasn a good deal easier than in truth it is; butcathoKc 

• aBiineipatiom.^Dd parliamentary rcfoite is a phrase oMdruiaaf 

• by some to coves designs of. a very diftrent.nattuv^ ^if Indian 
object eonld be kept in view.«feid beMained by calm, dfspa»« 

. sionate^ saber mvestigatioh,. no* man woiiM ha laidier than my*^ 

c 3 
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self to aitent to aaj measane for that porpose. But if the atale 
of socwtjr is tuchy that kwt(» howererwiKe iii themselvetf wiQ he 
ineflectml at to then' object until the nMumen and custouM of 
tfie people orealtered*— if menarein a state ofpovertjiir which 
It It impottible they can hare any comfhrt— -if the p r ugr e tt of 
ciTiliiation dependt m a great neatore upon the dittrilMrtioB of 
wealth-*- if the improvement of that wealth dependt uiiich upon 
ihie distr&utton of capital— if all the adTantaget to be derived 
from an locreaM of national weahh depend modi upon the tern* 
per of the inhabitaatt — if thote adnrntaget, together wMt «he 
atillgreaterndvaBiage of mental improrementyareaH ni t n a dad by 
the 'diatfBctiont and diritiont of party, by the blind aeoliood 
^phnnqfuaf religiout prejiidtcet» by <M and furiout Ann0^4Mb 
\tmiMSti\ ucj^ combino to make s^coontry wretched, wlM it fife 
veteedy ? An iBmnitin1 legitlaftne ttanding aloof ftom local 
p ia rly coonexion, tbiieiendy remored iVon the tninenee<of con* 
tending fiictmt, to he advocate or champion of neither -«»being 
ao placed at to have no tupendtiout Bevennce ^ tho* immes 
aad prejiidicet of ancient ftmilitt, who have to long enjoyed the 
.oxdtttive mooopoliet of certain puUic potronaget and property, 
which custom hat taootioned, and which modem neoettity may 
jutlify — n legitlatnre who will neither give way to the haugh^ 
fficetentiont of a few, nor open the door to popular inroads, to 
clamour, or to invasion of all tncred fimnt and regulariiiet, under 
•the fidf^e and impoting colours of philotophical improvement 
in the art of government. This is the thing that is wanted for 
Ireland. Where is it to be found? In that country, where the 
evils which I have enumerated exist, or in this? That is to say, 
whete should that legislature ddibeimte? In a phu:e where the 
aitmost effort of what is called patriotism amounts to nothing 
jttora dmn an aim at lemporaiy popuiarityy as is evident from 
whai.hsa happened ; or in a place where the discussion is calm 
':«■! 'tsBiperBte ? C^ertainiy the httter, that is, in Enghmd. To 
aegleot^ ostabiish such n l^gisbture, when it is possible to do 
"to, I tay it an hnpwUhncc wMeh noliiing can juttify. I say 
tlstM* that nmoh of the evfl which Iteland now kbours undcr,^ 
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Arises iiiunroid«b]y from jtbe condition of the parliament of thjit 
countiy. 

One point «t wbicb I have just hinted» is the want 'of intro- 
duction of capital into that country. How can that be removed ? 
By oonneyion and intercourse with Great Brltiun, which will 
impnyve the temiper and manners, as well as the undetrstand- 
ings of the people of Ireland: by a parliament that shall have 
iM> jeaWiisies firom local prejudices ; this can only be the case 
when a parliament delibevates in England* and that* too, upon the 
interest of both countries united. 1 say it is upon this, and this 
jooiy, Chat the happiness of the people of that country depends, 
«nd I say too, diat, upon this view of the subject, the honour- 
able gentleman, instead of opposing, should be led to support the 
measure before us, as being peculiarly adapted to meet evils, of 
which be as well as many of his friends have frequently com- 
.plained* But he has not scrupled to tell us that he is astonished 
to haar» for the first time, that the final adjustment, as he calls 
it, which was made in the year 1782, has been found incompe- 
.Sent to th» Ueasings it was intended to convey. What were the 
^objects which were then in view? The indjependence of the le- 
igialature of that country mo^ certainly ; but I beg leave to isdd* 
, that there was a resolntion entered into in the Irish parliament, 

• the substance of which is, — that the interests of GreatBritain and 
.Ireland are ias^arable, that the connection ought to be founded 
.on a permanent and solid basis, and that Ireland would adopt 
^auch measures as should be consistent with its own internal tmn- 
. qttilUly» for wjbichits situation fits it, and as may be connected 
,fvich the strength and stablity of tlie whole of the British em- 
;pire« Here then is a proof that something was left to be done 

after the legishUore of Ireland gained its independence. This 
reaolotion was carried to the throne^ but nothing was ever done 

; upon ii. What am I now proposing for the sake of Ireland? 

. 1 am ooicoiitaiit that Irekuid shall hare some benefii;^ as part .of 

• die British empire; but I am proposing, ^t Ireland shall be 
. aiiowei lo participate of the U^ttings which $t present England 

enjoys. ^ 

c ♦ 
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It was said by the honourable gendemin, that this coantry had 
oppressed Ireland for three hundred years : that is not a point to 
iHiieh I assent: but I will say that for one hundred years this 
eiMintry has followed a rery narrow policy with regard to that 
country. It manifested a rery absurd jealousy concerning the 
growth, produce, and manufacture of screral articles — I say that 
these jealousies will be buried by the plan which is now to be 
brought before yoo. I say that when you have two independent 
parliaments in one empire* you have ho security for a continu- 
'ance of tKeir harmony and cordial co-operation. We aJI have in 
our mouths a sentence, that every good Englnhnmn and good 
Irishman feels — We must stand or fall together — we should 
live and die together; and yet without such a measure as diat 
which 18 about to be proposed to you, there can be no security 
for the continuance of that sentiment. I say the happiness of 
both countries ought to be perpetual : as it stands now, it is liable 
to a thousand accidents; it depends now upon the violence of 
the moment; it may be governed, as I have said already, upon 
▼lews of temporary popularity* or upon the personal convenience 
of a few individuals, a tenure upon which the happiness of a 
nation ought never to depend. I am not stating these throgs 
without foundation, but am referring to' what was done by two 
champions of parties in that country and in this, the one of whom* 
bad a large pecuniary reward for his kboun, and the other f 
was the subject of great panegyric in that country and in this. 
They were satisfied when the legislature of Ireland was declared 
independent of this country. .True it is, that the parh'ament of 
that country was declared independent of this. It had what was 
supposed to be sovereign power; it has the power of dictating 
to Uie executive authority upon the questions of war and peace, 
in the same controllrng manner as the parliament of this country 
has: but what security is there that they will both agree upon 
all questfams hereafter, in which the general interest of the Bri- 
tish empire is involved ? Is it a difficult thing to suppose a case 
in which they may clash, and become perhaps as hostile to oae 

•Hr.Gffsitan. flfcFox 
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aaother at any two indepmideDt bodies politic in Europe ? I have 
no diffculty in saying that aoch a case might possibly happen, 
nor do I think that much^wak gained by the dedaratioa of the 
independence of that parliment, or ever will be gained to the 
British empire, until there is some security that both legislatures 
will go on harmoniously together upon all questions in which the 
general interests of the British empire are involved. Neither 
do I much admire the philosophy of that person who thinks he 
haa completed a beautiful new fabric when he has only completed 
the destruction of an old one; who calls that destruction " the 
most stupendous pile of human wisdom that ever was exhibited 
to the world.** When I find such a man, after the act was passed 
which declared the independence of the Irish parliament, assent- 
ing to the principle of a resolution of a committee, stating that 
the ooonectioB between the two countries sli6uld be established 
by mutual consent on a solid and peroument basis» and when 
2 find that mch a resolution was carried to the throne, as 1 have 
said already, and when I reflect that nothing was afterwards done 
upon that resolution to carry it into effect, I have the authority 
. oi that person and his friends* that what was done in declaring 
the parliamoit of Irebmd independent, was defective in a point 
which la indispensable for the happiness of the people of Ireland, 
and indeed of both countries. I think then I may say that the 
muu ia upon those who oppose the measure now before us to 
shew its bad tendency, rather than upon tis to shew its probable 
good c&ct, tat their own conduct proclaims the absolute neces- 
si^ of something being done : it is incumbent upon all those who 
took a part in the discussion of that subject, and who approved^ 
of the measure— the childish measure of the independence of the 
parlJament of Ireland!*— without any security that the parlia- 
ment of that country and of this would never differ essentially 
npon any point in whidi the happiness of the British empire may 
'ki involved, to show it, and upon the honourable gentleman who 
araved this amendment, as much as any one, for he took an ac- 
tive Aare in the parliamentary proceedings to which I have just 
alluded. 
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Hovr aUnds tbe case in point of experience? Is there e pro- 
babilitj, or is there not^ that the parliamenis of the two countries 
BMjr dilfer upon a point that may be essentially interesting to the 
British empire ? I say you have a gnide upon that subject. You 
may profit bj experience ---I mean by the case of the rtgeney. 
The honourable gentleman says that there was no difcrence 
between the two parliaments as to the regent. Why, no. Sir, 
there was no diierence as to the person who was to be regent ; 
but there was an essential difference as tothe/irtiie^pfeon which 
that person was to be regent ; the Irish parliament decided on 
one principle, the English parliament on another, and their hav- 
ing agreed on the person was accidental ; and upon the distinct 
principles on which the two parliaments proceeded, they might 
»§ well have differed upon the person who was to be, as on the 
powers to be granted to, the reg^t. Now let any man tell me 
that this is not an instance of an essential diffsrence upon a point 
tfiat was essential to the wel&reof the British empire: and let any 
man show me what security there is that an essential difcrence 
upon some other object may not hereafter occur between the two 
parliaments. That they have not hitherto diffinred in the great and 
momentous events which have been agitated belore parimment, 
is a good fortune which has arisen from one general cause, that 
of all descriptions of penons having united agnhist eoe coonnon 
enemy, with tbe exception only of a few, whose counseb, hap- 
l^y for both countries, iokI ibr the civilised part of the world, 
haTe lost all their influence. But will any man teO me, that such 
difference as was manifested in the time of tiie regency w&l never 
occur again ? Will any man tell me» when we come to treat 
of peace, for instance, or to consider any subjeet of allianoe with 
any foreign power, or upon any question of trade or commerce, 
that then the local prejudices, Isay prejndicea, for they have great 
inilueneef may not occasion a difcrence b etwee n the legislatmres 
upon pobts dial may be ciaentisl to the welfiue of the British 
empire? No matter what the canse of the dtlEerence may be. 
It is enough that there may be such a diflerenoe. A party in 
England may give to the throne one species of advice by hb 
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piriuaiiCBl; « p«ity in IntenA my advise diractly opposite, 
^ipi9i^ the, QMMI. i WOiti iJ poinU thai involve the safely of hoth 
-^apon aOifUloa with e foreign power, for instance; upon the 
amy ; ypoo the savy ; upon any branck of the public service ; 
iqpen Uadle ; upas commerce ; or, upon any point that might be 
fgtffTfial to the empire al large* Lee any man teU roe, what 
wovU have been the consequence to both England and Ireland, 
had the dissensions in Ireland been the same in point of force 
ttfiiMl the executive government in parliament, since the com- 
mencement of the piesent war, as they were at the time the Irish 
propositions were r^ected? Had these men who were at the 
head of exposition either in that country or in this, possessed the 
conSdence of any considerable part of the public, will any man 
tell me, that any minister would have been able to save this coun- 
try or Ireland from destruction? But happily for us, happily 
for every part of the civilised world, the iniquity of the common 
eaeasy mited us all; else all the evils which I have already 
stated, together with the poison of jacobinism, would have come 
upon us, and such a complication would have soon completed 
the min of our empire; but fortunately, I say, the counsels of 
those who ftvoored sudi principles were rejected with disdain by 
the good senaa of mankind al large. Bui when that cement by 
whieb the Iwo Isgislalims baire been held togedier, shall caiase 
to opeiale, what aaeurity is there for the continuance of cordial 
co«eperalidil ? None #li«tever : the probability of its contmu- 
ance is more than doubtfid ; for I do say, for the reasons I have 
alleged already, that Ifte present state of society in Ireland, as 
well as its represeatilinn, which partakes of the nature of that 
sociely, is radically dafiMlive. 

I am aware. Sir, that I have spoken at a greater length on this 
satrjed than might have been expected in its present stage. I 
hmm Ihoaghl «gfaal dad upon thisaubjed, and what Ihave 
said haa bean nothing 1ml die reault of my own observations. I 
oaboadi la Mivaylo lUa House every infiivmatioD which it may 
be in sagr power langive; hut however acceptable Id the one or 
to the odmr miti of Ae House, however acceplaUe or otherwise 
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to those whoa I respect on the otiier side the water, my tenti- 
ments upon this subject may be, tny dvijr conpele-tnO' to -spisftk 
them freely. I see the case so plainly, and I feel it so stntRgH, 
that there is no drcomstance of apparent or probid>le difficulty, 
no apprehension of popularity, no fear of toil or labour, that 
shall prevent me from using every exertion which remains in my 
power to accomplish the work that is now before us, and on which 
I am persuaded depend the internal tranquillity of Irehusdf the 
interest of the British empire at large, and, I hope, I nuijMMid, 
the liappiness of a great part of the habitable world. 

The amendment was negatived without a division, and the motion for 
the address was then pnt and carried. 
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Trc order of the day being read for taking into fmtber consideration 
His Majesty's message relative to an Union between Great Britaia and 
Ireland; — 
' « Ceoioe R. 

** Hu Majesty is persuaded that the unremitting industry with which 
our enemies persevere in their avowed design of efiecting the separation 
of Ireland from this kingdom, cannot fail to engage the particular atten. 
tion of parliament ; and Hn Majesty recommends it to ddt House to co<i- 
sidcr of the most eibctual means of countmoliBg^ and finally defeating, 
this deflgn; aad he trusts that a review of all tba circmnstuieet whieh 
have recently occurred (jjoiaed to the seotifntnt of mutoai afiection 
and Qommon interest) will cfispose the parUaaoents of both kingdoms to 
pro><ide in the manner which dtey shall judge most expedient, for settling 
such a complete and final adjustment as mi^ best tend to improve and 
perpetuate a connection essential for tiicir oommen security, and to aug- 
ment and co n solidate the strength, power» and resoarees of the JBritiih 
empire;— G.R." 

Mr.. Pitt rose, and spoka m folbws: 

Sir— When I proposad to this Hoow^ the laal time this subject 
waa before them* to fix this day for the farther coosidaration of 
His Majcaty's ineasage, I certaWy iadttlgad the hope that the re- 
sult of a similar conunuiiicatioa to the partiamtnt of Ireland^ 
would have opened a more frvoaraUe prDapec i than at pre* 
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sent ezistSy of the 8|>eedy acoompluhment of a mtasuro which 
I then stat0d, and which I still consider^ to be of the greatttt^ 
importance to the power, the stability^ r,imd the general wdfiwa 
of the empire; to the immediate interests of iM>Ui kingdoms, and 
more particularly to the p^use, thetraoqoillity, and die sa&ty 
of Ireland: in thb hope* I am sorry tosay, I have for the pre- 
sent been disappointed, by the proceedings of the Irish House of 
CommonSf of which we have been informed since this subject 
was last under consideration. 

I feri and know that the parliament of Ireland possesses the 
power, the entire competence, on the behalf of that country, 
alike to accept or reject a proposition of this nature— a power 
whi^ I am by no means inclined to dispute* I see that at the 
present moment one house of parliament in Ireland has ex^-. 
pressed a repugnance even to the consideration of this measure* 
Feeling, Sir, as I have alraady stated, that it is important, aot^ 
only. as it tends to tho ^gfmeral prosperity of the empire oC. 
Greal Britain, bat (what, onder every situation, must always be. 
to me an object of the greatest moment) feeling that it was 
designed and calculated to inprease the prosperity and ensure 
th^ safety of Ireland, I fj^ust^h^ye seen with the deepest regret, 
that, at the very first moment,, ^d before the mature of the^ 
roeasure could be known, if, rway so received. 

But whatevier may have been my feelings upon this subject,, 
knowing that it is the undoubted right of the legislature of Ire<i 
land to reject or to adopt such measures as may appear to them 
injurious or beneficial, ftr be it fc^ me to speak of its deter- 
minatioii in any other terms but ,4iose of respect. Let it not, 
therefore, be imagined that I am inclined to press any sentiment, 
however calculated it may appear to me to benefit every member 
of the.empire, in any manner which may lead to hostile discus- 
sion between two kingdoms, whose mutual happiness and safety 
depend upon their being strictly and cordially united. But 
while I admit and reqiect the rights of the parliament of Ire- 
land, I feel that, as a member of the parliament of Great Bri- 
uin, I a)so have a right to. exercise, and a duty to perform. 
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lliit amy ill to explreii, ii diiliiiclly M I on, the gen^ 
and otttHne of Hiepltti, whieh* in my consciencei I think w^M 
tenl in tk« itfmgoi mtnner to ensure the safety and the fii^- 
piness of both kiiifddttis. 

While I (keh therefore, that as kmg as the House of Com- 
mens of Irehmd view the subjeet in the light they &o at present, 
there is no chance of its adoption ; I do not think that I ought 
OB that account to abstain from submitting it to the consideration 
of this parliament ; on the contrary, I think it only the more 
spoeessai^ to explam distinctly the principles of the measure, 
and to state the grounds upon which it appears to me to be en- 
tHed to the approbationipf the legislature. 

If parliament, when it is in possession of the basis upon wfaidi 
xUm pbm is founded, and of its general outline, should be of opi* 
oion with me, that it is founded upon fiiir, jmtf and equitable 
principles, csdculated to produce mutufll advantages Co the two 
Idbgdoafts — if parliament, I say, npotliiil explaoation, and after 
fl^rturs ddlberation, should be of that ophilon, I should propose 
that its determinatton should remain recorded as that by which 
the paritament of Great Britain is ready to abide, leaving to the 
klpdature of Ireland to reject or to adopt it hereafter, upon a 
fun consideration of the subject ' 

There is no man mho will dteny, that, in a great question of 
iUk nature, inrohring in it objects whidt. In the first tnslance, are 
more likely to be decided upon by passion than by joi^ment; — 
in a question in which an honest, but, I must be dlowed to say, 
« mistaken sense of national -pride is so likdy to operate, much 
misconstruction and misconception must inevitably happen. It 
therefore becomes the more ncceasvy that Ae intentions of the 
government which proposes the measttre, and the principles of the 
measure itself, should be distinctly understood. But, Sir, In stat- 
ing diat intention and those principles, I look to some thin g more 
than a mere vindication of government for having proposed the 
"measure. I do entertain a confidence, even under die apparent 
discouragement of die opmion expneswd by the Irish House of 
Commons, that this measuns is' founded upon such dear, such 
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AjmcmmrMt groundi of otflkyi is so calculated to add to Afp 
o tfen g th and poirer of the empire, (in which the safety of Ireland 
b indudady and firoin which It never can be separated,) and is 
attended widi so many advantages to Ireland in particular, 
thai ail thai can be necessary for its ultimate adoption is, 
that it should be stated distinctly, temperately, and fnlly* and 
that it diould be left to the unprejudiced, the dispassionata, the 
sober judgment of the parliament of Ireland. I wish that thosa 
whose interests are involved in this measure, should have time 
for its consideration — I wish that time should be given to the 
landed, to die mercantile, and manufacturing interest, that 
they should look at it in all its bearings, and that they should 
cocXfy examme and sift the popular ailments by which it has 
been opposed, and that theft they should give their delibemte 
and fiud judgment. 

I am te more encouragoAin this hope of the ultimate sueetea 
of this measure, when I seel, notwithstanding all the pre)udiees 
which it has excited, that barely more than onehalf of the mem- 
bers that attended the House of Commons were adverse to it ; 
and that in the other Houser'6f parliament in Ireland, containing, 
as it does, so large a (iortion of the property of that kmgdora, 
it was approved of by a large majority. When I have reason 
to believe that the sentfanents of a large part of the people 
of that countiy are fiivourable to it, and that much of the 
manu&ccuring, and of the commercial interest of Ireland, are 
already sensible how much" it is calculated to promote their 
advantage, I think, when it li more deliberately examined; and 
when it is seen in what temper it is here proposed and discussed, 
that it wID still terminate in that which can alone be a fortunate 
result. 

It wottldbe viin hadeed to hope that a proposition upon which 
pn^dicea are so Iftely to operate, and which is so liable to mis- 
conaepdoD, should be unanimously approved. But the appro- 
iMdian I hope for is that of the pariiam'ent of Ireland* and of die 
intcffigent part of the public of that country. It ti with a view 
to this shject that I think it my duty to bring this measure for* 
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ward at present ; not for the sake of urging its inunediate adop« 
tioDy but that it may be known and recorded ; that the intention 
of the British parliament may be known, in the hope that it will 
produce similar sentiments among our countrymen in Ireland. 
With this view, it is my intention not to go at present into any 
detailed statement of the plan, because, sliould it ultimately be 
adopted, the minuter parts must necessarily become the objects 
of much distinct discussion ; but to give such a general state- 
ment of the nature of the measure, as will enable the House to 
form a correct judgment upon it. ' 

I shall therefore. Sir, before I sit down« open to the House a 
string of resolutions, comprising the general heads of this plan. 
It will be necessary for me, for the purpose of discussing those 
resolutions with r<^ularity and conyenience, to move that the 
House should resolve itself into a committee. And I have already 
stated, that it is not my intendon tbfq tp press the coaunittee to 
come to an immediate decision upon the resolutions ; but if, upon 
full and deliberate examination, the resolutions which I shall 
have the honour to propose, and wjbi^ contain as much as is 
necessary for an outline of the phm, shall be approved, my opinion 
is, that nothing can contribute morp to obviate any doubts and 
dissatisfaction which may exist, than that parliament should 
adopt those resolutions, and that it should then humbly lay them 
at the foot of the throne, leaving it to His Majesty's wisdom to 
communicate them to the parh'ament of Ireland, whenever cir- 
cumstances should appear favourably .to such a measure. I shall 
therefore. Sir, proceed as shortly as I can to state to the House 
the nature of the resolutions, and of the address which I shall 
propose to accompany them, if it should be the pleasure of the 
House to adopt them. 

Having now. Sir, explained to the House the mode I mean to 
pursue, and my reasons for persisting, under the present circum- 
stances, in submitting this measure to the consideration of par- 
liament, I will endeavour to state the general grounds on which, 
it rests, the general arguments by which it is recommended, and 
to give a short view of the outline of the plan. 
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As to the general principle upon which the whole of this mea- 
sure is founded, I am happy to observe, from what passed upon 
a former occasion, that there is not a probability of any differ- 
ence of opinion. The general principle, to which both sides of 
the House perfectly acceded, is, that a perpetual connection 
between Great Britain and Ireland is essential to the interests of 
both. The only honourable gentleman who, when this subject 
was before the House on a former day, opposed the consideration 
of the plan altogether, stated, in terms as strong as I could wish, 
the necessity of preserving the strictest connection between the 
two countries. Inmost cordially agree with him in that opinion ; 
but I then stated, that I do not barely wish for the maintenance 
of that connection, as tending to add to the general strength of 
the empire, but I wish for the maintenance of it with a peculiar 
regard to the local interests of Ireland, with a regard to every 
thing that can give to Ireland its due weight and importance, as 
a great member of the empire. I wish for it with a view of 
giving to that country the means of improving all its great natural 
resources, and of giving it a full participation of all those bless- 
ings which this country so eminently enjoys. 

Considering the subject in this point of view, and assuming it 
as a proposition not to be controverted) that it is the duty of those 
who wish to promote the interest and prosperity of both coun- 
tries, to maintain the strongest connection between them, let me 
ask, what is the situation of a&irs that has called us to the dis- 
cussion of this subject ? This very connection, the necessity of 
which has been admitted on all hands, has been attacked by 
foreign enemies, and by domestic traitors. The dissolution of this 
connection is the great object of the hostility of the common 
enemies of both countries ; it is almost the only remaining hope 
with which they now continue the contest. Baffled and defeated 
as they have hitherto been, they still retain the hope, they are 
still meditating attempts, to dissolve that connection. In how 
many instances already, the defeat of their hostile designs has 
been turned to the confirmation of our strength and security, I 
need not enumerate. God grant that in this instance the same 

VOL. III. D 
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favour oTDiWiie Providence, which hm in so many instances pro* 
tected this empire, may agam mterpose in our favour, and that 
the attempts of the enemy to separate the two countries, may 
tend ukinuitely to knit them more closely together, to strengthen 
a connectioD, the best pledge for the happiness of hoth, and 
so add to thai power which forms the chief barrier to the civi- 
lised world, against the destriKtive principles, the dangerous pro- 
jects, and the unexampled usurpation of France! This connection 
has been attacked not only by the avowed enemies of both 
countries, but by internal treason, acting in coacert with the 
designs of the enemy — internal treason, which ingrafted jaco- 
binism on those diseases which necessarily grew out of the state 
and condition of Ireland. 

Thinking then, as we all must think, that a close connection 
with Ireland b essential to the interests of both countries, and 
seeing how much this connection is attacked, let it not be insi- 
nuated that ft is unnecessary, much less improper, at this arduous 
and important crisis, to see whether some new arrangements^ 
some frnidoraental regnlations, are not necessary to guard against 
the threatened danger. The foreign and domestic enemies of 
these kingdoms have shown, that they think this the vulnerable 
point in which we may be most successfully attacked ; let us 
derive advantage, if we can, from the hostility of our enemies ; 
let us profit by the designs of those who, if their conduct dis- 
pli^s no true wisdom, at least possess in an eminent degree that 
species of wisdom which is calculated for the promotion of mis- 
chief. They know upon what footing that connection rests at 
this moment between the two countries, and they feel the most 
ardent hope, that the two parliaments will be iniatuated enough 
not to render their designs abortive, by fixing that connection 
dpOB a more solid basis. 

Theie circumstances, I am sure, will not be denied. And if 
nipon other grounds we had any doubt, these circumstances alone 
bught to iodnce us, deliberately and dispassionately, to review 
the sttt^tion of the two coontrieSi and to endeavour to find out 
a proper remedy £ot an evil| th# txiMence of which is but toe 
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apparent. It requires but a moment's reflection, for any man 
who hat marked the progress of eventSy to decide upon the true 
•tate and character of this conneotion« It is evidently one which 
does not afford that security which, even in times less dangerous 
and less critical than the present, would have been necessary, to 
enable the empire to avail itself of its strength and its resources. 

When I last addressed the House on this subject, I stated that 
the settlement, which was made in 1782, so far from deserving 
the name of a final adjustment, was one that lefl the . con* 
nection between Great Britain and Ireland exposed to all the 
attacks of party, and all the effects of accident. That settlement 
consisted in the demolition of the system which before held the 
two countries together. Let me not be understood as expressing 
any regret at the termination of that system. I disapproved 
of it, because I thought it was one unworthy the liberality of 
Great Britain, and injurious to the interests of Ireland. But to 
call that a system in itself — to call that a glorious fabric of 
human wisdom, which is no more than the mere demolition of 
another system, is a perversion of terms which, however preva* 
lent of lata, can only be the effect of gross misconception, or of 
grfeal hypocrisy. 

We boast that we have done every thing, when we have merely 
destroyed all that before existed, without substituting any thing 
in its plaee. Such was theJSnal at^uttment of 1782 : and I can 
prove It to be ao, not only from the plainest reasoning, but I can 
prove it by the opinioii expressed by the British parliament at 
that Tory tisse. I can prove it by the opinion expressed by those 
very ministave by whom it was proposed and conducted. I can 
prove it by the opinion of that very government who boast of 
hariag effisetad a final adjastmenu I refer for what I have said 
to prooft whidi they will find it very difficult to answer --- 1 D>eaa 
their •mi acts, wlrioh will plainly show that they were of 
•pisdos that a aaw systena would be necessary. 

lot, Sir« I will go Airther, -*-I will also produce the aathority 
^ «Mi of tliose whose influeDoe, on the present occasion, has 
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been peculiarly exerted to prevent the discussion of the question 
in Ireland — • of one, of -whom I do not wish to speak but with 
respect, but for whom, nevertheless, I should convey an idea of 
more respect than I can now feel to be due to him, if I were 
merely to describe him as the person who 6Ils the same situation, 
in the House of Commons of Ireland, which you, Sir, hold 
among us, and of which, on all occasions, you discharge the 
duties with a dignity and impartiality which reflects so much 
credit on yourself, and so well supports the character and autho- 
rity of the House. 

On a former night, I read an extract from the journals, to 
show what was the opinion even of those by whom the final 
adjustment was proposed on that measure. It would there appear, 
that the message was sent to the parliament of Ireland, recom- 
mending to them the adoption of some plan for a final adjust- 
ment between the two countries, and wishing to know what were 
the grounds of the grievances of which they complained. In 
ans«rer to this message, the parliament of Ireland stated certain 
grievances, the principal of which was, the power claimed by 
the parliament of Great Britain of making laws to bind Ireland ; 
but, with respect to that part of the message which related to the 
propriety of adopting some measures for a final adjustment be- 
tween the two countries, they were wholly silent. This address 
iras laid before the parliament of Great Britain, to whom a simi- 
lar message had been previously sent, and on that groimd was 
moved the repeal of what was called the declaratory act ; which 
motion was assented to by the British parliament. This sa- 
tisfaction was complete in Ireland, as far as' related to the 
grievance of which her parliament had complained^ viz. the power 
of the British parliament of making laws for Ireland, because, 
by the repeal of the declaratory acty that power was given up. 
But so far was the minister of that day from considering that 
the repeal of that law finally terminated all differences, and 
established the connection .between the two countries upon a 
•oUd basis, that he thought it necessary to move that a farther 
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settlement was indispensable for the maintainance of that con* 
nection. (Mr. Sheridan, across the table, desired that that part of 
the journals to which Mr. Pitt alluded, might be read.) Sir, I 
have stated the substance of the journals correctly ; they 
were read on a former night, and the honourable gentleman 
may, if he chooses, have them read again ; if he does, he 
will find that they fully justify the statement I have made ; but 
I beg that at present I may not be interrupted. I do maintain, 
that, upon a reference to the journals of the period to which I 
have alluded, it will appear that a farther agreement between 
Great Britain and Ireland is there stated, in the opfhion of the 
administration of the day, to be absolutely necessary. 

I beg farther to state, that after the motion for the bill, of 
which so much has been said, was passed, an address to His 
Majesty was moved and carried, praying him to take such 
farther measures as to him seemed proper, to strengthen the 
connection between the two countries. His Majesty's most 
gracious answer, stating that, in compliance with the address^.he 
would immediately take such measures as might be necessary for 
that purpose, was delivered to the House by an honourable gen- 
tleman * who then filled the office of secretary of state, and 
whom we have not lately seen in the House, though he still con- 
tinues to be a member of it. I do assert, without the least 
fear of contradiction from any gentleman whatever, that it was 
in the contemplation of the government of that day, to adopt 
some measures of the nature alluded to in the address : since 
that period, however, no such measure has been taken. I do 
also maintain, that that very system which by these very minis- 
ters who brought it forward was found to be imperfect, even for 
the purpose of maintaining the connection between the two coun* 
tries^ remains at this moment in the same imperfect state. It 
leaves the two countries with separate and independent legisla- 
tures, connected only with this tie, that the third estate yi both 
countries is the same — that the executive government is the 

♦ Mr. Fox. 
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same — that the crown exercises its |K>wer of assenting to Irish 
acts of parliament, under the great seal of Great Britain, and by 
the advice of British ministers. 

This is the only principle of connection which is left by the 
final adjustment of 1782. Whether this is a sufficient tie to unite 
them in time of peace ; whether in time of war it is sufficient to 
consolidate their strength against a common enemy ; whether it 
is sufficient to guard against those local jealousies which must 
aecessarily sometimes exist between countries so connected; 
whether it is calculated to give to Ireland all the important com- 
mercial and political advantages which she would derive from a 
closer connection with Great Britain ; whether it can give to 
both nations that degree of strength and prosperity which must 
be the result of such a measure as the present, I believe needs 
only to be stated to be decided. 

Bat I have already said, that I have, upon this point, the au- 
thority of an opinion to which I before alluded — an opinion 
delivered upon a very important measure, very soon after the final 
adjustment of 1782. The measure to which I refer, was that of 
the commercial propositions whidi were brought forward in 1785. 
I am not now going to enter into a discussion of the merits of 
that measure. The best, perhaps, that can be said of it is, that it 
went as far as circumstances would then permit, to draw the two 
countries to a closer connectioo. But those who think that the 
adjustment of 1782 was final, and that it contained all that was 
necessary for the establishment of the connection between the 
two countries upon a firm basis, can hardly contend that the 
commercial propositions of 1785 were necessary to prevent the 
dUmger of separation between the two countries, and to prevent 
the conflicting operation of independent legislatures. Yet, if I 
am not mistaken, there will be found, upon a reference to better 
feoords than those in which parliamentary debates are usually 
stated [I mean a statement of what passed in the discussion 
upon those propositions fcmrteen years ago, made, as I have un- 
derstood, by some of the principal parties themselves,] that the 
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chancellor of the exchequer of that day in Ireland *, in a debate 
upon the Irish propositions, held this language:—*' If this 
infatuated country gives up the present offer, she may look for 
it again in Tain." Here the right honourable gentleman was 
happily mistaken; Ireland has again had the offer of the sama 
advantages^ but more complete, and in all respects better calcu- 
lated to attain their object ; and this offer the right honourable 
gentleman has exerted all his influence to reject. But he goes 
on to say, — ** tkirngs cmnnat remain as ihetf arr— commercial 
jealouay is roused — > it will increase with iw) independent legis- 
laiuret — and without afi united interest in commerce, in a cobq* 
mercial enspir^, political union will rec^e many shocks, and 
separatum of interest roust threaten separation of connection^ 
which every honest Irishman must shudder to look at, as a pos- 
sible event." 

Gentlemen will have the goodness to observe, that I am not 
now quotiag these expressions as pledges given by that right 
honourable gentleman that he would support a proposal for an 
union between the two countries ; but I am adducing them to 
prove, that the situation of the two countries after the final ad^ 
jufitment of 1782 was such, in his opinion, as led to the danger 
of a separation between them. I am not now arguing, that a 
legislative union is ihe only measure which can possibly b^ 
adopted ; but I am contending, that the adjustment of 1781^ was 
never considered as final, by those who now state it to be to, 
as an argument against the consideration of the present measure. 
How the honourable gentleman on the other side of the House 
will evade this authority I do not know — an authority too, 
which, I must observe, he seems much more inclined xo treat 
with respect than he was formerly. 

Buty Sir, it does not stop there. What is the evil to which he 
alludes ? Commercial jealousies between two countries acting 
VpoQ the laws fiF two independent legislatures, and the danger 
ci those legidatures acting in opposition to each other. How can 
tills evil be remadied ? By two means only ; either by some com- 
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pact entered into by the legislatures of the two countries respect- 
ing the mode of forming their commercial regulations, or else 
by blending the two legislatures together ; these are the only two 
means. I defy the wit of man to point out a third. The mode 
of compact was proposed in 1785 ; but unfortunately, in spite of 
that right honourable gentleman's eloquence and authority, who 
then stated the importance of guarding against the evil, it so 
happened that doctrines, derived chiefly from this side of the 
water, succeeded in convincing the parliament of Ireland, that 
it would be inconsistent with their independence, to enter Into \ 
any compact whatever. We have then the authority of that right 
honourable gentleman to whom 1 have so often alluded, that the 
unsettled state in which the matter was left would give ** politi- 
cal^ union many shocks, and lead to a separation of connection." 
The experiment of a mutual compact has been tried without 
success ; the arrangement of that sort, which was proposed 
in 1785, in order to obviate the inconveniences stated by the 
right honourable gentleman, was then attacked with the same 
success against his authority, as another and more effectual re- 
medy has recently experienced under his auspices. The result 
then is, you must remain in the state which that right honour- 
able gentleman has described, with the seeds of separation in the 
system now established, and with the connection, on which the 
mutual prosperity of both countries depends, in danger of being 
hourly dissolved, or you must again recur to the proposal of a 
compact similar to that rejected in 1785» or you must resort to 
the best and most effectual remedy — aUgislative union, 

I have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this part of the subject, 
than was absolutely necessary, because, I believe there is scarcely 
any man who has ever asked himself whether there is a solid, 
permanent system of connection between the two countries, who 
could, upon reflection, answer the question in the affirmative. 
But besides the autliorities of the persons who made the arrange- 
ment in 1782, and of those who have since treated of it, to show 
that it was not deemed to be final and complete, I have further 
the test of experience to bhow how imperfect it was, and how 
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inadequate in practice to the great object of cementing the con« 
nection, and placing it beyond the danger of being dissolved. In 
the single instance which has occurred, (and that a melancholy 
one which all of us deplored, ) in which we could feel the effects 
of two jarring legislatures, we did feel it. On that occasion, it 
might have produced the most signal calamities, had we not been 
rescued from its danger by an event, to which no man can now 
look back without feeling the utmost joy and exultation ; feel- 
ings, which subsequent circumstances have served to heighten 
and confirm. Every gentleman will know, that I must allude to 
the regency. With two independent legislatures, acting upon 
difierent principles, it was accident alone that preserved the 
identity of the executive power, which is the bond and security 
of the connection : and even then the executive authority, though 
vested in one person, would have been held by two different 
tenures, by one tenure in England, by another in Ireland, had 
not the interposition of Providence prevented a circumstance 
pregnant with the most imminent perils, and which might have 
operated to a separation of the two kingdoms. 

After seeing the recorded opinion of parliament, of those who 
made the arrangement of 1782, and after the decided testimony 
of experience on the subject, within the short period of sixteen 
years, perhaps it is hardly necessary to appeal to farther proofs 
of its inadequacy, or to desire gentlemen to look forward to pos- 
sible cases, which I could easily put, aivd which will naturally 
suggest themselves to the minds of ail, who choose to turn their 
attention to the subject. 

But when we consider the distinct powers possessed by the two 
legislatures on all the great questions of peace and war, of al- 
liances and confederacies, (for they each have in principle a 
right to discuss them and decide upon them, though one of them 
has hitherto been wisely restrained by discretion from the exer- 
cise of that right,) have we not seen circumstances to induce us 
to think it possible, at least, that on some of these important 
questions the opinions and decisions of the two parliaments might 
have been at variance ? Are we talking of an indissoluble con- 
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nertlon, when we see it thus perpeiualJy liable to be endan* 
gered ? Cao we really thinj^ that the ioteresu of the empire, or 
of itn diferent brancbas, rest upon a safe aoil solid basis at pre- 
sent ? I am aDxioui to discusa this point closely with any mao, 
either here, or in Ireland* Will it be Hud, that the parliament 
of the latter country ii bound by our decision on the question of 
peace or war? And if not so bound, will any man, looking at 
human nature as it ia, contend, that there is a sufficient certainty 
that the deciaion on that important subject will always be the 
same in boA cpuotries? J should be glad to receive a distinct 
answer to this question from the honourable gentleman, who 
has declared himself to be as warm a (rit nd to the connection 
between the two countries, as J am. 

Suppose, for instance, that the prtaent war, which the parlia- 
sient of Great Britain considers to be just and necessary, had 
been voted by the Irish parliaoient to be unjust, uuneceesary, 
extravagant, and hostile to the principles of humanity and free- 
dom. Would that parliament have been bound by this country ? 
If not, what security have we, et a moment the most important 
to our common interest and common salvation, that the two 
kingdoms should have but one friend and one foe ? I repeat it ; 
I am eager to hear what can be said in justi6cation of a basis so 
imperfect and unsound, and liable to be shaken by ao many ac- 
cidents. I have already observed that in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present moment, we may find stronger reasons to 
prove the necessity of correcting the system of connection be- 
tween this country and Ireland, of supplying its imperfections, 
and strengthening its weakness, than ere to be found at any 
farmer period. 

Having thus stated. Sir, and J think sufficiently proved, that 
the settlement of 1782, in every point of view in which it can be 
considered, is imperfect, and inadequate to the object of main- 
taining the connection between the two kiugdomi:, I proceed 
next to the circumstances which peculiarly call upon us at the 
present moment to remedy that imperfection. 

This country is at this tine engaged in the most important 
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and momentous conflict that ever occurred in the history of the 
world} a conflict in which Great Britain is distinguished for 
having made the only manly and successful stand against the 
common enemies of civilised society. We see the point in which 
that enemy thinks us the roost assailable* Are we not then 
bouod ID policy and prudence to strengthen that vulnerable 
pototy involved as we are in a contest o? liberty against despotism 
—K)f property against plunder and rapine-^of religion and order 
against impiely and anarchy ? There was a time when this would 
have been termed declamation ; but, unfortunately, long .and 
bitter experience has taught us to feel that it is only the feeble 
and imperfiHTt representation of those calamities (the result of 
FVench principles and French arms), which are every day at- 
tested by the wounds of a bleeding world. 

Is there a man who does not admit the importance of a mea* 
sure which, at such a crisis, may augment the strength of the 
empire, and thereby ensure its safety ? Would not that benefit to 
Ir^and be of itself so solid, so inestimable, that, in comparison 
with it all, commercial interests, and the preservation of local 
habits and manners* would be trifling, even if they were endan- 
gered by the present measure, which they undoubtedly are not ? 
The paaple of Ireland are proud, I believe, of being associated 
with us in the great contest in which we are engaged, and must 
feel the advantage of augmenting the general force of the empire. 
That the present measure is calculated to produce that effect, is 
a propositioii which, I think, cannot be disputed. There is not 
in any court of Europe a statesman so ill informed as not to 
know, that the general power of the empire would be increased 
to a very great extent indeed, by such a consolidation of the 
strength of the two kingdoms. In the course of the century every 
writer of any iafbrmation on the subject has held the same Ian- 
guage, and in the general strength of the empire both kingdoiss 
are more eoacerned than in any particular interests which may 
belong to either. If we were to ask the ministers of our alliai, 
whet measoM they thought the most likely to augn^ent the power 
of the British empire, and consequently increase thatstrei^ by 
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which they were now protected— if wc were to ask the agent of 
our enemiesy what measure would be tlie most likely to render 
their designs abortive, the answer would be the same in both 
cases, viz, the firm consolidation of every part of the empire. 

There is another consideration well worth attention. Recol- 
lect what are the peculiar means by which we have been enabled 
to resist the unequalled and eccentric efforts of France, without 
any diminution, nay, with an increase of our general prospe- 
rity — what, but the great commercial resources which we pos- 
sets? A measure then, which must communicate to such a 
mighty limb of the empire as Ireland all the commercial ad- 
vantages which Great Britain possesses, which will open the 
markets of the one country to the other, which will give them 
both the common use of their capital, must, by diffusing a large 
portion of wealth into Ireland, considerably increase the re- 
sources, and consequently the strength of the whole empire. 

But it is not merely in this general view, that I think the 
question ought to be considered. We ought to look to it with a 
view peculiarly to the permanent interest and security of Ire- 
land. When that country was threatened with the double danger 
of hostile attacks by enemies without, and of treason within, 
from what quarter did she derive the means of her deliverance ? 
-*from the naval force of Great Britain — from the voluntary 
exertions of her military of every description, not called for by 
law — and from her pecuniary resources, added to the loyalty and 
energy of the inhabitants of Ireland itself; of which it is impos- 
sible to speak with too much praise, and which shows how well 
thev deserve to be called the brethren of Britons. Their own 
courage might, perhaps, have ultimately succeeded in repelling 
the dangers by which they were threatened, but it would have 
been after a long contest, and after having waded through seas 
of blood. Are we sure that the same ready and effectual assist- 
ance which we have happily afforded, on the present occasion, 
will be always equally within our power ? Great Britain has al- 
wap felt a common mterest in the safety of Ireland ; but that 
common interest wms never lo obvious and urgent as when the 
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common enemy made her attack \ipon Great Britain, through 
the medium of Ireland, and when their attack upon Ireland went 
to deprive her of her connection with Great Britain, and to sub- 
stitute in its itead the new government of the French republic. 
When that danger threatened Ireland, the purse of Great Britain 
was as open for the wants of Ireland, as for the necessities of 
England. 

. I do not, Sir, state these circumstances, as upbraiding Ireland 
for the benefits we have conferred ; far from it ; but I state them 
with pleasure, as showing the friendship and good-will with which 
this country has acted towards her. But if struggles of this sort 
may and must return again ; if the worbt dangers are those which 
are yet to come, dangers which must be greater from being more 
disguised; if those situations may arise when the same means of 
relief are not in our power, what is the remedy that reason and 
policy point out ? It is to identify them with us ; it is to make 
them a part of the same conmiunity, by giving them a full share 
of those accumulated blessings which are diffused throughout 
Great Britain ; it is, in a word, by giving them a full participation 
of the wealth, the power, and the stability of the British empire. ^ 
If then this measure comes recommended not only by the obvious 
defects of the system which now exists, but that it has also the 
pre-eminent recommendation of increasing the general power of 
the empire, and of guarding against future . danger from the 
common enemy, we arc next to consider it as to its effects upon 
the internal condition of Ireland. 

I know perfectly well, that, as long as Ireland is separated 
from Great Britain, any attempt on our part to provide measures 
which we might think salutary, as respecting questions of con- 
tending sects or parties, of the claimed rights of the catholics, or 
of the precautions necessary for the security of the protestants -<- 
1 know that all these, though they may have been brought for* 
ward by the very persons who are the advocates of the final 
adjustment in 1782, were, in fact, attacks upon the independence 
of the Irish parliament, and attempts to usurp the right of de- 
ciding on points which can only be brought within our province 
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by compact. Until the kingdoma are united, any attempt to 
make reguJationi h«ra for the internal lUte of Ireland mutt cer* 
talnly be a ▼iolatum of her independence, fiut feeling aa I do 
for their intereeu and their welfare, I cannot be inattentrre to 
the events that are passing before me ; I most therefore repeat, 
that whoever looks at the circumstances to which I have alluded ; 
whoever considers that the enemy have shown by their con- 
duct, that they considered Ireland as the weakest and most 
vulnerable part of the empire ; whoever reflects upon those dread- 
f\il and inexcusable cruelties instigated by the enemies of both 
countries, and upon those lamentable severities by which the 
exertions for the defence of Ireland were unhappily, but unavoid- 
ably, attended, and the necessity of which is itself one great 
aggravation of the crimes and treasons which led to them, must 
feel that, as it now stands composed, in the hostile division of its 
sects, in the animosities existing between ancient settlers and 
original inhabitants, in the ignorance and want of civilisatiois 
which marks that country more than ahnost any other country 
in Eui^pe, in the unfortunate prevalence of Jacobin principles, 
arising from these causes, and augmenting their malignity, and 
which have produced that distressed state which we now deplore ; 
every one, I say, who reflects upon all these circumstances, must 
agree with me in thinking, that there is no cure but in the for- 
mation of a general imperial legislature, free alike from terror 
and from resentmenty removed from the* danger and agitation, 
uninfluenced by the prejudices, and uninflamed by the passions 
of that dtstracted country. 

I know that it is impossible, if we wish to consider this subject 
properly, to consider it in any other point of view than as it 
affects the enipire in general. I know that the interests of the two 
countries must be taken together, and that a man cannot speak as 
a true Englishman, unless he speaks as a true Irishman, nor as a 
true Irishman, unless he speaks as a true Englishnuin ; but if it 
were possible to separate them, and I could consider myself as 
addressiag you, notes ioterseled for the empire at large, but fbr 
Ireland alone, I shouM say, that it would be indispeaiably 
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necessarjf for the sake of that oouDtrj, to compote its present 
distradlioiis by the adoption of another system ->— I should say, 
that ihm eetablishmcnt of an imperial legislature was the only 
meane of beaiing its wotrndsy and of restoring it to tranquillity. 
I most here take the liberty of alluding to some topics which 
were toachod apOQ during the discussion of the former night. 

Among the great and known defecta of Ireland, one of the 
most prominent ftalures is, its want of industry and a capital ; 
bow are those wants to be supplied, but by blending more closely 
with Ireland the industry and the capital of this country ? But, 
above all, in the great leading distinction between the people of 
Ireland, (I mean their religious distinctions,) what is their 
situation ? — The protasunt feels that the claims of the catholics 
threaten the existence of the protestant ascendancy ; while, on 
the other hand, the great body of cath^ics ftel the Establishment 
of the national church, and their exclusion from the exercise 
of certain rights and privileges, a grievance. Between the two, 
it becomes a matter of difficulty in the minds of many persons, 
whether it would be better to listen only to the fears of the 
former, or to grant the claims of the latter. 

I am well aware that the subject of religious distinction is a 
dangerous and delicate topic, especially when applied to a coun- 
try such as Ireland, the situation of which is dififerent in thia 
respect ihmi that aferery other. Where the established religion 
of the state Im the same as the general religion of the empire, and 
where the property of the country is in the hands of a com- 
paratively small number of persons professing that established 
religion, while Uie religion of a great majority of the people is 
diferent, it k not easy to say, on general principles, what system 
of church CAtablishment in such a country would be free from 
diiBculty and inconvenience. By many I know it will be con- 
tended, thai the religion professed by the majority of the people 
wouldf at leasti be entitled to an equality of privileges. I have 
haaristtch an argument used in this House ; but those who apply 
it without qualification to the case of Ireland, forget surely the 
principlce on which English interest and English connection has 
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been established in that country, and on which its present legis^ 
lature is formed. No man can say, that, in the present state of 
things, and while Ireland remains a separate kingdom, full con- 
cessions could be made to the catholics, without endangering 
the state, and shaking the constitution of Ireland to its centre. 

On the other hand, without anticipating the discussion, or the 
propriety of agitating the question, or saying how soon or how- 
late it may be fit to discuss it, two propositions are indisputable : 
first, when the conduct of the catholics shall be such as to make 
it safe for the government to admit them to the participation of 
the privileges granted to those of the established religion, and 
when the temper of the times shall be favourable to such a mea- 
sure — when these events take place, it is obvious that such a 
question may be agitated in an united, imperial parliament, with 
much greater safety, than it could be in a separate legislature. 
In the second place, I think it certain that, even for whatever 
period it may be thought necessary, afler the union, to withhold 
from the catholics the enjoyment of those advantages, many of 
the objections which at present arise out of their situation would 
be removed, if the protestant legislature were no longer separate 
and local, but general and imperial ; and the catholics them- 
selves would at once feel a mitigation of the most goading and 
irritating of their present causes of complaint. 

How far, in addition to this great and leading consideration, it 
may also be wise and practicable to accompany the measure by 
some mode of relieving the lower orders from the pressure of 
tithes, which, in many instances, operate at present as a great 
practical evil, or to make, under proper regulations, and without 
breaking in on the security of the present protestant establish- 
ment, an effectual and adequate proWsion for the catholic clergy, 
it is not now necessary to discuss. It is sufficient to say, that 
these and all other subordinate points connected with the same 
subject, are more likely to be permanently and satisfactorily 
settled by an united legislature, than by any local arrangements. 
On these grounds I contend, that with a view to providing 
an effectual remedy for the distractions which have unhappily 
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prevailed in Ireland, with a view of removing those causes 
which have endangered, and still endanger its security, the m*^* 
sure which I am now proposing promises to be more effi^ctnal 
than any other which can be devised; and on these grounds 
alone, if there existed no other, I should feel it my duty tosul^- 
mit it to the House. 

But, Shr, though what i have thus stated, relates most imme- 
diately to the great object of healing the dissensions, and pro- 
viding for the internal tranquillity of Ireland, there are also 
other objects which, though comparatively with this of inferior* 
importance, are yet in themselves highly material, and in a 
secondary view well worthy of attention. 

I have heard it asked, when I pressed the measure. What are 
the positive advantages that Ireland is to derive from it ? To 
this very question I presume the considerations, which I have 
already urged, afford a sufficient answer. But, in fact, the 
question itself is to be considered in another view ; and it will 
be found to bear some resemblance to a question which has been 
repeatedly put by some of the gentlemen opposite to me, during 
the Jast SIX years. What are the advantages which Great Britain 
has gained by the present war with France ? 

To this the brilUant successes of the British arms by sea and 
land, our unexampled naval victories over all our enemies, the 
solid acquisition of valuable territory, the general increase of our 
power, the progressive extension of our commerce, and a sefies 
of events more glorious than any that ever adorned the page of 
our history, afford at once an ample and a satisfactory answer. 
But there is another general answer which we have uniformly 
given, and which would alone be sufficient ; it is, that we did 
not enter into this war for any purpose of ambition ; our object 
was not to acquire, but to preserve ; and in this sense, what we 
have gained by the war is, in one word, all that we should have 
lost without it ; it is the preservation of our constitution, our 
indepaidence, our honour, our existence as a nation. 

In the same manner I might answer the question with respect 
to Ireland. I might enumerate the general advantages which 
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Irti v^d wpuld dtnv#fr«in the •Sicts of tbe anwigciDeiit i» which 
I h«T« 9ir^$ij r^trvf d ««- the proteclioo ▼hick she will Mcure to 
hvnrii in th9 hour of danger ; the laoet effeetual meam of in- 
emattnf her comwerce aad improving her agriculture, the com- 
nund of EngU^h capital, the infutioii of Engikh roannert aod 
English industry, necessarily tending to ameliorate hev condition* 
to accelerate the progress of internal ciYilisatioii, and to tenni- 
nate those feuds and dissensions which now distract the country, 
and which she does not possess» within herself thfi power eitker 
to control or to extiogoish. She would see the avenue to 
honours, to distinctions, and exalted situations to the general 
seat of empire, opened to all those whose abilities aad talents 
Enable them to indulge an honourable and laudable ambitios. 

But, independent of all these advantages, i might also answer, 
that the question is not what Ireland is to gain, hut what she is 
to preserve ; not merely how she may best improve her situationt 
but how she is to avert a pressing and immediate danger. In this 
view, what she gains is the pceservation of all those blessings 
arising from the British constitution, and which are inaeparahlct 
from her connections with Great Britain;— those blessings, of 
which it has long been the aim of France, in coDJunction witk 
domestic traitors, to deprive her* and on their ruins to esta* 
bliah (with all its attendant miseries and horrors) a jacobin 
republic founded on French influence, and existing only in sub- 
serviency to France. 

Such, Sir> would be the answer, if we direct our attention only 
to the. question of general advantage. And here I should be 
iocUned to stop ; but since it has aUo been more particularly 
asked what are the advantages which she is to gain, in point of 
commerce and manulactures, I am desirous of applying my an- 
swer more immediately and distinctly to that part of the subject ; 
and as I know that the stafpant will carry more conviction wittn 
it to those who mal^e the enquiry, if given in the words of 
the right honourable gentleman, to whom, and to whose opinions* 
I have had more, tlmn om occasion to advert in the course of this 
nighty I will E^yoaan extraa &am bis recorded sentiments on 
the subject in the year 1785, on this same memorable occasion 
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of the ommaefdAl propositieod. ' SpeakiDg of ai sdlid and un- 
i^mble compAct beCtreea the twodOontflM, speaking exprtfdsly 
of the pecttlier impertaiice of insuriiig a continuance of these 
cettiinereie] benefits, irhidh she at that time held only at the 
diieretton of chii covntry, he says, ** The exportatkm of trifih 
products to England amounts te tiro millions and a half Annually ; 
and the exporution of British product to Irelaftd amoams to 
hut one caillioo." 

He then proceedb to reason vpon the advantage which Ireland 
would derive, under such eircuoMtanoeSy from guarding against 
mutoal prohibitieni; and he accompanies the statement, which 
I hm& just read, with thie obserration : 

^ If, indeed, the adjustment were to take away the benefit 
from Ireland, it would be a goc^d cause for rejecting it ; but, as 
it fbr ever confirms ad) the advantages we derived from our linen 
trade, and binds England fVofen makhig any law that enn be inju- 
rieuB le ft, sitrely gentlewen whcf regavd thai trade, and toh^^ 
Jbftmmitmi renti depend m i$» pfaiperkyi, «Mno^ eniertcin € 
fnofmetiit 4»M oBoui emjbrtmng tki o^r/' 

Sueh was the fieasenmg of the Iri^h chaneeller of the exelie- 
qnev, whidi I eonsider te have hehti perfectly jndt. With re- 
ference to his late opinions, I do not think- 1 ean more forcibly 
rcqplf to a person wiio signe hi6 name t^ propositions which 
deeiar<r, thnf lh« ram of the linen tlmderofkeland is^ likely to be 
the eensetpience ef ai« onion, than by opposing t& him^ his own> 
opinien. I slvalt' be able to* strengtiien d^e former opinion of tl^at 
gentleman, I7 stating, that the progress that has been nuadt i^ 
ceonnefottl srfvantae^fea to li^land since 1785, has been such a& 
te lender hie nrgmnent still more Upplicable. What is the nature 
of that eommeKt, eaiptaxHed by the same pei«on in se eoneise 
and fbvniWe a HMMoev, thai I am happy to' u^ )it» own stnre- 
mat? He does nee confine^ himsetf so tke^ gross amount, but' 
gives the arttdes' m detnik 

** Britab," be sa^, ** imporu annually from us two miUion 
fi«0 iMudnd' thouaand pounds of our products, aU> or very 
nanrtf nil, dntyt-fpee^ and eovenanta never to lajp a doty on them. 
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We import HboiU a miUlon of hers, and raise a revenue on almott 
everj article of it, and reserve the power of continuing that re- 
venue. She exports to us salt for our fisheries and provisions; 
hops, which we cannot grow ; coals, which we cannot raise ; tin, 
which we have not; and bark, which we cannot get elsewhere 2 
and all these without reserving any duty." 

I will not tire the patience of the House by reading farther 
extracts : but the right honourable gentleman's whole speech, in 
like manner, points out the advantages of the commercial pro« 
positions (at that time under consideration) as a ground-work of 
a compact between the two countries, in 1785, on commercial 
subjects. But how stands the case now ? The trade is at this 
time infinitely more advantageous to Ireland. It will be proved, 
firom the documents which I hold in my hand, as far as relates 
to the mere interchange of manufactures, that the manufactures 
exported to Ireland from Great Britain, in 1797, very little 
exceeded a million sterling, (the articles of produce amount to 
i^arly the same sum,) while Great Britain, on the other hand, 
imported from Ireland to the amount of near three millions in 
the manufactured articles of linen and linen yarn, and between 
two and three millions in provisions and cattle, besides com and 
other articles of produce. 

In addition to these articles, there arc other circumstances of 
advantage to Ireland. Articles which are essential to her trade 
and to her subsistence, or serve as raw materials for her manu- 
factures, are sent from hence free of duty. It is expressly stated, 
on the same authority, that all that we take back from Ireland was 
liable to a duty in that country on their exports : the increasing 
produce of the ohief article of their manufacture, and four-fifths 
of her whole export trade, are to be ascribed, not to that Inde^ 
pendent LtegisUUure, but to the liberality of the British parliament. 
It is by the free admission of linens for our market, and the 
bounties granted by the British parliament on its re-export, that 
the linen trade has been brought to the height at which we now 
see it. To the parliament of this country, then, it is now owing, 
that a market has been opened for her liaen to the amount 
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of three millions. By the bounty we give to Ireland^ wc aSbrcT 
her a double market for that article, and (what is still more 
striking and important) we have prevented a competition against 
her, arising from the superior cheapness of the linen manufac- 
tures of the continent^ by subjecting their importation to a duty 
of thirty per cent. Nothing would more clearly shew what would 
be the danger to Ireland from the competition in all its principal 
branches of the linen trade, than Uie simple fact, that we even 
now import foreign linens, under this heavy duty, to an amount 
equal to a seventh part of all that Ireland is able to send us, with 
the preference that has been stated. By this arrangement alone, 
we must, therefore, be considered, either as foregoing between 
seven and eight hundred thousand pounds per annum in revenue, 
whidi we should collect if we chose to levy the same duty on 
all linens, Irish as well as foreign ; or, on the other hand, as 
sacrifidng, perhaps, at least a million sterling In the price paid 
for those articles, by the subjects of this country, which might 
be saved, if we allowed the importation of all linen, foreign as 
well as Irish, equally fVee from duty. 

The present measure is, however, in its effects, calculated 
not merely for a confirmation of the advantages on which the 
person, to whom I have alluded, has insisted. It is ^ obvious 
chat a fuller and more perfect connection of the two countries^ 
from whatever cause it may arise, must produce a greater faci-^ 
Hty and freedom of commercial intercourse, and ultimately tend 
to the advantage of both. The benefits to be derived to either 
country, from such an arrangement, must indeed, in a great 
measure, be gradual ; but they are not on that account the less 
certain, and they cannot be stated in more forcible language 
than in that used in the speech to which I have referred. 

^ Gentlemen undervalue the reduction of British duties on 
our manufiurtores. I agree with them it may not operate soon, 
but we are to look forward to a final settlement, and it is im- 
pott&le but that in time, with as good climate, equal natural 
fiowevB, cheaper food, and fewer taxes, we must be able to sell 
to them. When commercial jealousy shall be banished by finaL 
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settlementy iwd trade take its natural and steady course, the 
kingdoms will cease ia look to rivalship, each will make that 
&bric which it pan do cheapest, and buy from the otiier what 
it cannot make so advantageouslyr Laboui will be then trulj 
employed to profit, not diverted by bounties, jealousies, or legUH 
lative interference, from its natural and beneficial course. This 
system will attain its» real c^ject, consolidating the strength oi 
the remaining parts of the empire, by encouraging the commu" 
nications of their market among themselves, with preference to 
every part against all strajo^ers !" 

I am, at least, therefore, secure from the design of appearing 
to deliver any partial or commercial opinion of my own, when 1 
thus state, on the authority of a person the best informed, and 
who then judged dispassionately^ both the infinite importance 
to Ireland of securing permanently the great commercial advan- 
tages which she now holds at the discretion of Great Britain, and 
the additional benefit which she would derive fsom any settle- 
ment which opened to her gradually a still more free and complete 
commercial intercourse with this country. And while I state thua 
ftrongly the commercial advantages to the sister kingdom, I 
have no alarm lest i should excite any sentiment of jealousy 
here. I know that the inhabitants of Great Britain wish well to 
the prosperity of Ireland ; that, if the kingdoms are really and 
solidly united, they feel that to increase the commercial wealth 
of one country is not to duninish that of the other, but to 
inpreaae the strength and power of both. Bui to justify that 
sentiment^ we must be satisfied that the wealth we are pouring 
into the lap of Ireland is not every day liable to be snatched from 
\XBp and thrown into the scale of the enemy. If, therefore, Ire- 
land IS to continuet as I trust it will for ever, aia essential pan 
of the integral strength of the British empire ; if her strength is 
to be permanently ourst and our strength to be befs» neither I 
nor any English minister, can ever be deterred, by the fear of 
creating jealousy in the hearts of Englishmen, from steting the 
•4vaiitage^ of a eloser coueetion, or finem giving any assistance 
to the cemmeioial f vespen^r «f ibal kiifdeB. 
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If ever, iti^teed, I shwM hav« t^ miiferttiiie to wknfttt the 
melancliotj moment when such principles mukt be ahandoned, 
when all hope of seeing Ireland permanently and securely con* 
nected wkh this country shall be at an end» I shall, at leasts 
hare the coascrfatioii of knowings that it will not be die want of 
temper or forbearance, of conciliation, of kindness, ot of iull 
explanation on our part, which will hare produced an erent so 
tital to Ireland, and so dangerous to Great Britain. If erer 
the OYerbearing power of prejudice and passion shall prodtice 
thai fatal consequence, it will too late be perceived and acknow- 
ledged, thai all the great commercial advantages which Ireland 
at present enjoj^i, and which af^ conttnuaUy increasing, are to 
be ascribed to the liberal conduct, the fostering care dt tfi^ 
BritiA empire, extended to the sister kingdom as to a part tif 
ourtdvet, and not (as has been fallaciously and vainly pre- 
tended) to any thing whidi has been done, or can be dohe» by 
the independei^ power of her own separate legislature. 

1 have this, l^ir , endeatoured to state to you the reasons, 
why I iliiak this measmfe advisable ; why I wish it to be pro- 
posed to thie pstrliament tff Ireland, with temper and fairness ; 
and why it appanrs to me entitled, at least, to a cahn and dis- 
pasBonate discussion in that kmgdom. I am aware, howerw^^ 
that ofajeotions hsrve been orged against the measure, some of 
which are undoohteiify plausMe, and have been but toe sue* 
eesaftil in their infiuence en the Irish parliament. Of th6«# 
elijeeliona 1 skaU now proceed, as concisely as possible, to tik€ 
seme notice* 

The first is, what I heard dlnded te by the honourable gen«> 
tleman * opposite to^ me, when His Majesty's message was brought 
down; namely, That the parliament of Ireland il^ ittcomp«littt 
te entertain and diacuss the questidn, or rather, te'att upoti tM 
ititaanre proposed, withont having prs^Hously M)tained the ooiU 
sent ef the people of Ireland, theii^ eo^Mttsuents. Biii> Sir, L 
am lad t0 ittppose, from what the lMiioufid>le fgatlcmaa aftar* 
wards ital^ that he made thir obfMtiM) rath» by way oC 

* Mr. ShcJKdari. 
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deprecating tbe discuicioii of the question, than aa entertaining 
the smalleft doubt upon it himself. If, however, the honour* 
able gentleman, or any other gentleman on the other side of the 
House, should seriously entertain a doubt on the subject, I shall 
be ready to discuss it with him distinctly, either this night or at 
any future opportunity. For the present, I will assume that no 
man can deny the competency of the parliament of Ireland 
(representing as it does, in the language of our constitution, 
V UxwfuUy^JuUyy and Jredy^ all the estates of the people of the 
realnif) to make laws to bind that people, unless he is disposed 
to distinguish that parliament from the parliament of Great 
Britain, and, while he maintains the independence o£ the Irish 
legislature, yet denies to it the lawful and essential powers i>f 
parliament. No man, who maintains the parliament of Ireland 
to be co-equal with our own, can deny its competency on this 
question, unless he means to go the length of denying, at 
the same moment, the whole of the authority o£the parliament 
of Great Britain— to shake every principle of legislation —and 
to maintain, that all the acts passed, and every thing done by 
Parliament, or sanctioned by its authority, however sacred, how- 
ever beneficial, is neither more nor less than an act of usurpa- 
tion. He must not only deny the validity of the union between 
Sco^and and England, but he must deny the authority of every 
one of the proceedings of the united legislature since the union ; 
aay^ Sir, he must go still farther, and deny the authority under 
which we now sit and deliberate here as a house of parliament : 
of course he must deny the validity of the adjustment of 1782, 
and call in question every measure which he has himself been 
the most forward to have enforced. This point, Sir, is of so 
^|^ch importance, that I think I ought not to suffer the oppor- 
tunity to pass, without illustrating more fully what I mean. If 
this prj^cipLe.of tjie incompetency of parliament to the decision 
of the mpfllBure beadmi^t^d* or if it be contended, that parlia- 
nient has no legitunataiaiilbority to discuss and decide upon it, 
you will be driven to the peoessi^ of recognismg a principle, the 
most dangerous that ever was adopted in any civilised state, — I 
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mean the principle, that parliament cannot adopt any measure 
new in its nature, and of great importance, without appealing to 
the constituent and delegating authority for directions. If that 
doctrine he true, look to what an extent it will carry you. If 
such an argument could be set up and maintained, you acted 
without any legitimate authority when you created the represen- 
t^ion of the principality of Wales, or of either of the counties 
palatine of England. Every law that parliament ever made^ 
without that appeal, either as to its own frame and constitution, 
as to the qualiScation of the electors or the elected, as to the 
great and fundamental point of the succession to the crown, 
was a breach of a treaty and an act of usurpation. 

If we turn to Ireland itself, what do gentlemen think of the 
power of that parliament, which, without any fresh delegation 
from its protestant constituents, associates to itself all the catho- 
lic electors, and thus destroys a fundamental distinction on which 
it was formed? God forbid that I should object to or blame 
any of these measures 1 I am only stating the extent to which 
the principle, that parliament has no authority to decide upon 
the present measure, will lead ; and, if it be admitted in one 
case, it most be admitted in all. WDl any man say, that (al- 
though a protestant parliament in Ireland, chosen exclusively 
by protestant constituents, has, by its own inherent power, and 
without consulting those constituents, admitted and compre- 
hended the catholics who were till then, in fact, a sepa- 
rate community) that parliament cannot associate itself with 
another protestant community, represented by a protestant par- 
liament, having one interest with itself, and similar in its laws, 
its constitution and its established religion? Wliat must be 
said by those who have at any time been friends to any plan of 
parliamentary reform, and particularly such as have been most 
recently brought forward, either in Great Britain or Ireland ? 
Whatever may have been thought of the propriety of the mea- 
sure, I never heard any doubt of the competency of parliament 
to consider and discuss it. Yet I defy any man to maintain the 
principle of those plans, without contending that, as a member 
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of parliameDt, he pofiseises a right to concur io dibfranchitiiig 
those who foot liim to parliament, and to select others, by 
whom he was not elected, in their stead. I am sure that no 
sufficient distinction, in point of principle, can be successfully 
maintained for a single moment ; nor should I deem it necessary 
to dwell on this point, in the manner I do, were i not convinced 
that it is connected in part with all those false aad dangerous 
notions on the subject of government wliich bate lately become 
too prevalent in the world. It may, in fact, be traced to that 
gross perversion of the principles of all political society^ which 
rests on the supposition that there exists contiauaiiy in every 
government a sovereignty in abei^nu (as it were) on the part of 
the people, ready to be called forth on e^^ry occasion, or ra- 
ther, on every pretence, when it saay suit the purposes of tlie 
party or faction who are the advocates of this doctrine to sup- 
pose an occasion for its exertion. It is in these £ilse prmciples 
that are contained the seeds of all the misery, desolation, and 
rain, whicli in the present day have spread themselves over so 
large a proportion of the habitable globe. 

These principles, Sir, are, at length, so well known and un<' 
derstood in their practical effectSy that they can no longer hope 
for one enlightened or intelligent advocate, when they appear itt 
their true colours. Yet, with all the horror we aU feel, in oomraooF 
with the rest of the world, at the effect o€ then, with all the 
confirmed and increasing love and veneration which wt feel to-^ 
wards the constitution of our country, founded as it is, both 
in theory and experience, on principles directly the reverse, 
there are too many among us, who, while they abhor and rcjeclr 
soeh (^[Mnions, when presented to them in their naked de*V>rmity». 
•uffier them in a more disguised shape to be gradually ioAised 
into their minds, and insensibly to influence and bias their aen- 
timents and arguments on the greatest and most important dis» 
cussions. This concealed poison is now more to be dreaded than 
*Ay open attempt to support such principles by argument, or to 
9BiwK% iham by anna. No society^ whatever be its particular 
fonn* caa long aubaist, if this principle k once admitted. In 
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every gorenunent, there must reside somewhere a tupreme, ab- 
solute, and unlimited authority. This is equally true of erery 
lawful monarchy — of every aristocracy —of every pure democracy 
(if indeed such a form of government ever has existed, or ever 
caa exist) — and of those mixed constitutions formed and com- 
pounded from the others, which we are justly inclined to prefer 
te any of them. In all these governments, indeed alike, that 
power may by possibility be abused; but whether the abu&e is 
8«di as to justify and call for the interference of the people eol- 
iacUvely, or more properly speaking, of any portion of it, roost 
always be an extreme case* and a question of the greatest and 
most periJoos responsibility, not in law only, but in conscience 
and in duty, to all those who either act upon it themKelves, or 
persuade others to do so. But no provision for such a case ever 
has been or can be made beforehand ; it forms no chapter in any 
known code of laws, it can find no place in any system of hamaa 
jurisprudence* But, above all, if such a principle can make do 
part of any eatablished constitution, not even of those where the 
gwvemment is so firaroed as to be most liable to the abuse of its 
powers, it will be preposterous indeed to suppose that it can be 
admitted in one where those powers are so distributed and ba- 
lanced as to furnish the best security against the probability of 
sodi an abuse. 8ball that principle be sanctioned as a necessary 
part of tke best government, which cannot be admitted to exisl 
as an established check even upon the worst > Pregnant as it is 
with danger and confusion, shall it be received and authorised 
in proportion as every reason, which can ever make it necessary 
to recur to it, is not likely to exist? Yet, Sir, I know not h«w 
it is, that, in proportion as we are less likely to have occasion 
for so desperate a remedy, in proportion as a government ia so 
firvned as to provide within itself the best guard and control on 
the exercise of every branch of authority, to furnish the means 
tff preventing or correcting every abuse of power, and to secure^ 
by its own natural operation, a due attention to the interest aad 
feetfnga off every part of the conununity, in that very prepertian 
persenaha«e been found penrerse enough to imagine^ that such 
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a constitution admits and recognises, as a part ofity that whicK 
is inconsistent with the nature of any government, and, above 
aUy inapplicable to our own. 

I have said more, Sir, upon this subject than I should have 
thought necessary, if i had not felt that this false and dangerous 
mockery of the sovereignty of the people is in truth one of the chief 
elements of jacobinism, one of the favourite impostures to mis- 
lead the understanding, and to flatter and inflame the passions 
of the mass of mankind, who have not the importunity of exa*- 
mining and exposing it, and that, as such, on every occasion^ 
and in every shape in which it appears, it ought to be com- 
bated and resisted by every friend to civil order, and to the 
peace and happiness of mankind.^ 

Sir, the next and not the least prevalent, objection, is one 
which is contained in words which are an appeal to a natural and 
laudable, but what I must call an erroneous and mistaken, sense 
of national pride. It is an appeal to the generous and noble 
passions of a nation easily inflamed under any supposed attack 
upon its honour, I mean the attempt to represent the question 
of an union by compact between the parliaments of the two king- 
doms as a question involving the independence of Ireland. — It 
has been said, that no compensation could be made to any coun- 
try for the surrender of its national independence. Sir, on this, 
as well as on every part of the question, I am desirous gentlemen 
should come closely to the point, that they should sift it to 
the bottom, and ascertain upon what grounds and principles their 
opinion really rests. Do they mean to maintain that in any hu- 
miliating, in any degrading sense of the word which can be acted 
upon practically as a rule, and which can lead to any useful 
conclusion, that at any time when the government of any two 
separate countries unite in forming one more extensive empire, 
the individuals who composed either of the former narrow so- 
cieties are afterwards less members of an independent country, or 
to any valuable and useful purpose less possessed of political 
freedom or civil happbess, than they were before? It must be 
obvious to every gentleman who will look at the subject, in. 
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tracing the histories of all the countries, the most proud of their 
present existing independence, of all the nations in Europe, there 
is not one that could exist in the state in which it now stands, if 
that principle had been acted upon by our forefathers; and Europe 
must have remained to this hour in a state of ignorance and bar- 
barism, from the perpetual warfare of independent and petty 
states. In the instance of our own country, it would be a 
superfluous waste of time to enumerate the steps by which all its 
parts were formed into one kingdom ; but will any man in general 
assert, that in all the different unions which have formed the 
principal states of Europe, their inhabitants have become less 
free, that they have had less of which to be proud, less scope for 
their own exertions, than they had in their former situation ? If 
this doctrine is to be generally maintained, what becomes of the 
situation at this hour of any one county of England, or of any 
one county of Ireland, now united under the independent parlia- 
ment of that kingdom ? If it be pushed to its full extent, it is 
obviously incompatible with all civil society. As the former 
principle of the sovereignty of the people strikes at the founda- 
tion of all governments, so this is equally hostile to all political 
confederacy, and mankind must be driven back to what is called 
the state of nature. 

But wfiiie I cqmbat this general and abstract principle, which 
would operate as an objection to every union between separate 
states, on the ground of the sacrifice of independence, do I mean 
to contend that thiere is in no case just ground for such a se&ti- 
raent ? Far from it : it may become, on many occasions, the first 
duty o£ a free and generous people. If there exists a country 
which contains within itself the means of military protection, the 
naval force necessary for its defence, w(iich furnishes objects of 
industry sufficient for the subsistence of its inhabitants, and pecu- 
niary resources adequate to maintaining, with dignity, the rank 
which it has attained among the nations of the world; if» above 
all, it enjoys the blessings of internal content and tranquillity, 
and ponesses a distinct constitutipn of its own, the, defects of 
which, if any, it is within itself capable of correcting ; aad if that 
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coniftitacimi be equal, if not superior, to that of aoy other in the 
world, or (which is nearly the same thing) if those who live 
under it believe it to be so, and fondly cherish that opinion, I 
can indeed well understand that such a country must be jealous 
of any meassre, which, even by its own consent, under the 
authority of its own lawful government, is to associate it as a 
part of a larger and asore extensive empire. 

But, Sir, if, on the other hand, it ^lould happen that there 
be a country which, against the greatest of all dangers that 
threaten its peace and security, has not adequate means of pnn 
tecting itself without the aid of another naUon; if that other be 
a neighbouring and kindred nation, speaking the same language, 
whose laws, whose customs and habits are the same in principle, 
but carried to a greater degree of perfection, with a more exten- 
sive commerce, and more abundant means of acquiring and 
diAisHig national wealth ; the stability of whose government — 
die excellence of whose contitution, is more than ever the 
adasiratien and envy of Europe, and of which the very country of 
wbidi we are speaking, can only boast an inadequate and imper* 
feet resemblance ; — under sucb drcumstances, I would ask, wtet 
conduct would be prescribed by every rational principle oiSg* 
nity, of honour, or of interest ? I would ask, whether this is not 
a faithful d e s cr i p t ion of the circumstances which ought to dispose 
Ireland to an imion ?*— Whether Great Britain 19 not predseiy the 
nation with whi^, en these principles, a eotmtry, situated as 
Ireland is, would desire to unite? Does an onion, under such 
circumstances, by free consent, and on just and equal terms, 
deserve to be branded as a proposal fbr subjecting Ireland to a 
foreign jxjke ? Is it not rather the free and voluntary association 
of two great countries, which join, for their common benefit, in 
one empire, where each will retain its proportional weight and 
importance, under the secmritr of equal laws, reciprocal ailec- 
tion, and inseparablie interests, and which want nothing but that 
indbsolttble connection to render both invincible ? 
Mph ego nee Tkucris Rabn parere jubebo. 
Nee nvoa regM peia ; paribus telegSnu amt^e 
Invicta gentes aiema injbedera mkkint. 
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Sir, I have nearly stated all that is neceisary for me to trouble 
the House with ; there are> however, one or two other objectiona 
which I wish not entirely to pass over : one of them is, a genera) 
notion that an union with Great Britain must necessarily increase 
one of the greal evils of Ireland, by producing depopulation m 
many parts of the country, and by increasing greatly the number 
pi abaentees. I do not mean to deny that this effect wouhi, to a 
limiled extent, take place during a part of the year ; but I think 
it will not be diflcuit for me to prove» that this circumstance will 
be more ibrnt counterbalanced by the operation of the system in 
Other respeetf. 

If it be true that thia measure haa an inevitable tendency to 
admit the inHoduction of that British capital which is moat bkelf 
to give life to all the operations of connnerce^ and to all the im* 
fiTQvements of agriculture ; if it be that which, above all other 
oonaideratiana iei most likely to give iecurity, quiet, and internal 
repeat ta Ireland; if it is likely to remove the chief bar to the 
internal aivaiiQenient of wealth and of civilization, by a more 
intimate iDtercourae with England ; if it is more likely to com- 
municate frgm-hmcq tjbaao habits which diatinguish this country ; 
and whidb^ by a conthiued gradation, unite the highest and the 
lowest OT4eiia of the caommunity without a chaon in any part of 
the ^y9tem; if it ia not only likely to invite (as I hanre alreadf 
said) Rnglisb cafpilal to aei commeree in motion, but ts offisr ia 
the use of new raarhellw tu open fresh resources ef wealth and 
industry, ean wealth, can industry, can civilisatioo increase 
amon|^ the whole bulk of the people without much move dian 
couQterbalaAciog Am, partial effect of the removal of the few in- 
dividuab whf , ibr asmaU part of the year, would ibllow the seat 
of legislaitioa? if, notwithstanding the absence of parliament 
from Dublin, it wouU still remain the centre of education anil 
of the interaal comneree oS a countny increasing in improve* 
meat ; if it would aliU remain tlie seat of legal discussion, which 
must alwajjFS increase with aa increase ef property anil eccu- 
pati«n> irfll it be supposed, with a view even to the intesesai of 
those whole pavtial iayteiests have been mosc successfuUjjF ap* 
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pealed to ; with a view either to the respectable body of the bar, 
to the merchant, or shopkeeper of Dublin, (if it were possible to 
suppose that a transaction of this sort ought to be referred to 
that single criterion, ) that they would not find their proportionate 
share of advantage in the general advantage of the state ? Let it 
be remembered also, that if the transfer of the seat of legislature 
may call from Ireland to England the members of the united 
parliament, yet^ after the union, property, influence and con- 
sideration in Ireland will lead, as much as in Great Britain, to 
all the objects of imperial ambition ; and there must, conse- 
quently, exist a new incitement to persons to acquire property 
in that country, and to those who possess it, to reside there, and 
to cultivate the good opinion of those with whom they live, and 
to extend and improve their influence and connections. 

But, Sir, I need not dwell longer on argument, however it may 
satisfy my own mind, because we can on this question refer to 
experiencie. I see every gentleman anticipates that I allude to 
Scotland. What has been the result of the union there ? An 
union, give me leave to say, as much opposed, and by much the 
same arguments, prejudices* and misconceptions, as are urged 
at this moment ; creating too the same alarms, and provoking 
the same outrages, as have lately taken place in Dublin. Look 
at the metropolis of Scotland : the population of Edinburgh has 
been more than doubled since the union, and a new city added 
to the old. But we may be told, that Edinburgh has engrossed 
all the commerce of that country, and has those advantages 
which Dublin cannot expect. Yet while Edinburgh, deprived 
of its parliament, but retaining, as Dublin would retain, its courts 
of justice ; continuing, as Dublin would continue, the resort of 
those whose circumstances would not permit them to visit a dis- 
tant metropolis ; continuing, as Dublin would continue, the seat 
of national education, while Edinburgh has baffled all the pre* 
dictions of that period, what has been the situation of Glasgow ? 
The population of Glasgow, since the union, has increased in the 
proportion of between five and six to one : look at its progress in 
manufactures ; lode at its general advantagesi and tell me what 
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grouiKl there is, judging by experience in aid of theory, for 
thoBe gloomy apprehensions which have been so industriously 
excited. 

There remains. Sir, another general line of argument, which I 
hare already anticipated, and I hope answered, that the commer« 
ciai priTil^es now enjoyed by Ireland, and to which it owes so 
much of its prosperity, would be less secure than at present. I 
hare given an answer to that already, by stating, that they are 
fislsely imputed to the independence of the Irish parliament, for 
that they are, in &ct, owing to the exercise of the voluntary dis- 
cretion of the British parliament, unbound by compact, prompted 
only by its natural disposition to consider the interests of Ireland 
the same aa its own ; and if that has been done while Ireland is 
only united to us in the imperfect and precarious manner in 
which it is, while it has a separate parliament, notwithstanding 
the commercial jealousies of our own manufacturers ; if under 
these circumstances we have done so, if we have done so with no 
other connection than that which now subsists, and while Ireland 
has no share in our representation, what fresh ground can 
there be for apprehension, when she will have her proportionate 
weight in the legislature, and will be united with us as closely as 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, or any other county in Great Britain ? 

Sir, I have seen it under the same authority to which I am 
sorry so often to advert, that the linen trade would be injured, 
and that there will be no security for its retaining its present ad- 
vantages. I have already stated to you (and with that very au- 
thority in my fisvour ) that those advantages are at present preca- 
rious, and that their security can only arise from compact with 
Great Britain. Such a compact this measure would establish in 
the most solenm manner ; but besides this, Sir, the natural po- 
licy of this country, not merely its experienced liberality, but 
the identity of interests afler an union, would offer a security 
worth a thousand compacts. 

Sir, the only other general topic of objection is that, upon 
which great pains have been taken to raise an alarm in Ireland — 
the idea that the main principle of tlic measure was to subject 
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Ireland to a load af debt and aa iDcreate of taxes, aad to expose 
her to the consequences of all our alleged difficulties and sup- 
posed necessities. 

Sir, I liope the seal, the spirit, and the l^eral and enlarged 
policy of this country, has giren ample proof that it is not froai 
a pecvniary modTe diat we seek an unien» If it is notdesiraUo 
6n the grounds I have stated, it Cannot be recoBUDfDded for tiie 
mere purpose of taxation ; but to quiet any jealousy on this 
subject^ here again let us look to Scotland : b there any instaaee 
where> tnA 45 mennben on her part and 51S on ours, that part 
of the united kingdom has paid more than its proportion to the 
general burtlens ? is it then, Sir, any ground of apprehension 
that we are likely to tax Ireland more heavily when she becomes 
associated wMi ourselves? To tax in its doe proportion the 
whole of the empire, to the utter exclusion of the idea of the 
predominance of one part of society over another, is the great 
characteristic of British finance, as equality of laws is of the Bri* 
tish constitution. 

Bui, Sir, in addition to this, if we came to the details of this pro- 
position, k is in ourpower to fix, §mr any nuadber of years whkii 
shall be thought fit, the proportion by which the contribution of 
Ireland to the expenses of the state, ahaJl be regulated ; that 
these proportions shall not be such as would make a contribution 
greater than the necessary amooat q£ its own present necessai^ 
expanses as a separate kingdom ; and even after that limited 
period, the propoition of the whole oontributien from time la 
thae might be made to 4epend on the comparative produce) hi 
each kingdom, of sndi general taxea as might be thought to 
aford ^ best critetion eC their respective wealth. Or, what I 
should hope woukl be found praericsble, Che syilom of intensal 
taxation In each country might gradually be w equalised scni 
assimilated, on the leading articles, as to make all rules ^specific 
proportion unnecessary, and to secure, that Ireland shall never 
be taxed but in propoition as we tax ounelves. 

The applicotion of these principles, however, will form maMr of 
future discussion -^I mention them aoly as strongly ahnwing, from 
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tbe miBreprttentation which has taken place on this part of the 
subject, how incumbent it is upon the House to receive these pro* 
positions, and to adopt, after due deliberation, such resolutions as 
maj record to Ireland the terms upon which we are ready to meet 
her: and, in the mean time^ let us wait, not without impatience^ 
but withottt dissatisfiu^on, for that moment, when the effect of 
reason and discussion may reconcile the minds of men in that 
kingdom to a measure which I am sure will be found as neccs- 
sary Cmt their peace and happiness, as it will be conducive to the 
general security and advantage of the Britiah empire. 

^t it remains for me only to lay these resolutions before the 
House, wishing Chat the more detailed discussion of them may 
be rcsenred to a future day. 

Resolredt " First, That in order to promote and secure the 
essential interests of Great Britain aiid Ireland, and to consoli- 
date the strength, power, and resources of the British empire, 
it will be advisable to concur in such measures as may best tend 
to unite the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland into one 
kingdom, in such raaooert and on such terms and conditions, as 
may be established by acts %3^ tlie respective parliaments of His 
Majesty's said kingdoms* 

*' Second, That it appears to this committee that it would be 
fit to propose as the first article to serve as a basis of the said union, 
that the said kingdoms of Gieat Britain and Ireland shall, upon 
a day to be agreed upon, be united into one kingdom, by the 
name of the UniUd Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland^ 

** Third, That for the 'same purpose it appears also to this 
committee, tiMt it would be fit to propose that the succession 
to the monarchy and the imperial crown of the said united 
kingdems 4Hdi continue limited and settled, in the same manner 
as the ioBiperial crown oF the said kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland now stands limited and settled, according to the 
•xistiBg laws, and to the terms of the union between England 
and Scotland. 

<< Fourth, That for the same purpose it appears also to this com- 
;, that it would be fit to propose that the said united kingdom 
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be represented in one and the same parliament, to be styled the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and that such a number of lords spiritual and temporal, and such 
a number of members of the House of Commons as shall be here« 
after agreed upon by acts of the respective parliaments as afore- 
said, shall sit and vote in the said parliament on the part of 
Ireland, and shall be summoned, chosen, and returned, in such 
manner as shall be fixed by an act of the parliament of Ireland 
previous to the said onion ; and that every member hereafler to 
sit and vote in the said parliament of the united kingdom sliall, 
until the said parliament shall otherwise provide, take and sub- 
scribe the same oaths, and make the same declaration, as are by 
law required to be taken, subscribeil, and made, by the members 
of the parliaments #f Great Britain and Ireland. 

'* Fiflh, That for the same purpose it appears also to this com- 
mittee, that it would be fit to propose that the churches of England 
and Ireland, and the doctrine* worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment thereof, shall be preserved as now by law established. 

*' Sixth, That for the same purpose it appears also to this com- 
mittee, that it would be fit to propose that His Majesty's subjects 
in Ireland shall at all times hereafter be entitled to the same pri- 
vileges, and be on the same footing in respect of trade and naviga- 
tion, in all ports and places belonging to Great Britain, and in all 
cases with respect to which treaties shall be made by His Majesty, 
his heirs, or successors, with any foreign power, as His MajestyV 
subjects in Great Britain ; that no duty shall be imposed on the 
import or export between Great Britain and Ireland of any articles 
ifow duty free; and that on other articles there shall be establisii- 
ed, for a time to be limited, such a moderate rate of equal duties 
as shall, previous to the union, be agreed upon and approved by. 
the respective parliaments, subject, after the expiration of such 
limited time, to be diminished equally with respect to both king- 
doms, but in no case to be increased; that all articles which may 
at any time hereafler be imported into Great Britain from foreign 
partA, shall be importable through either kingdom into the other, 
subject to the like duties and regulations as if the same were 
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imported directly from foreign parts ; that where any articles, 
the growth, produce^ or manafacture of either kingdom, are sub- 
ject to any internal duty in one kingdom, such countervailing 
duties (oyer and above any duties on import to be fixed as afore- 
said) shall be imposed, as shall be necessary to prevent any 
inequality in that respect ; and that all other matters of trade 
and commerce other than the foregoing, and than such others 
as may before the union be specially agreed upon for the due 
encouragement of the agriculture and manufactures of the re- 
spective kingdoms, shall remain to be regulated from time to 
time by the united parliament. 

*' Seventh, That for the like purpose it would be fit to propose 
tliat the charge arising from the payment of the interest or sinking 
fund for the reduction of the principle of the debt incurred in 
either kingdom before the union, shall continue to be separately 
defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland respectively. That for a 
number of years to be limited, the future ordinary expenses of 
the united kingdom, in peace or war, shall be defrayed by Great 
Britain and Ireland jointly, according to such proportions as shall 
be established by the respective parliaments previous to the 
union ; and that afler the expiration of the time to be so limited, 
the proportions shall not be liable to be varied, except according 
to such rates and principles as shall be in like manner agreed 
upon previous to th^ union. 

'' Eighth, That for the like purpose it would be fit to propose 

that all laws in force at the time of the. union, and that all the 

to 

courts of civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the respective 
kingdoms shall remain as now by law established within the 
same, subject only to such alterations or regulations from time 
to time as circumstances may appear to the parliament of the 
united kingdom to require. 

'* That the foregoing resolutions be laid before His Majesty, 
with an humble address, assuring His Majesty that we have pro- 
ceeded with the utmost attention to the consideration of the 
important objects recommended to us in His Majesty's gratious 
message: 
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<< That we entertain a firm persuasion that a complete and entire 
union between Great Britain and Ireland, founded on equal and 
liberal principles^ on the similarity of laws, constitution, and go- 
vernment) and on a sense of mutual interests and ailections, by 
promotmg the security, wealtli, and commerce, of the respective 
kingdoms, and by allaying the distractions which have unhappily 
prevailed in Ireland, must afford fresh means of opposing at alJ 
timet an effectual resistance to tlie destructive projects of our 
foreign and domestic enemies, and must tend to confirm and 
augment the stability, power, and resources c€ the empire. 

<< Impressed with these considerations, we feel it our duty 
humbly to lay before His Majesty such propositions as appear to 
us best calculated to form the basis of such a settlement, leaving 
it to His Majesty's wisdom, at such time and in such manner as 
His Majesty, in his parental solicitude for the happiness of hi* 
people^ shall judge fit, to communicate these propositions to hia 
parliament of Ireland, with whom we shall be at all times ready 
to concur in all such, measures as may be found most conducive 
to the accofuplishment of this great and salutary work. And we 
trust that, ntitr full and nature con«iderati<M), such a settlement 
may be fVamed and established, by the deliberate consent of the 
parliaments of both kingdoms, as may be conformable to the 
sentiments, wishes, and real interests W His Majesty's faithful 
subjects of Great Britain and Ireland, and may unite them in* 
separably in the full enjoyment of the blessings of our fhse and 
invaluable constitutjoni in the support of the honour and dignity 
of His Majesty's crown, and in the preservation and advance* 
ment of the welftre %nd prosperity of the whole British empire.'* 

The question was carried for the Speaker's leaving the chair, 

Ajes 140 

Noes 15 

and the House then went into a committee upon the resolutions. 
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April 19. 1799. 

The Uoufe ba?iDg resolved itself into a Committoe pf tli« wb^lt 
House, to take into consideration the r^ort of the secret committee 
relative to seditious societies, 

Mr. Pitt rose, and spoke in substiance as follows : 

It is not my intoition, Sir, on the present occasion, |o detm 
the cooMBiittee by enlarging upon the circuowtances stated in the 
report, which it now the subject of consideration. Those cir* ' 
caiaetances detaUed in the report itself are so important in their 
nature, and so plainly and forcibly stated> that to dwell ppcn 
them wouU be to weaken rather than to add to the impressioAr 
they are calculated to make. I shall content mpelf, therefore,' 
with ItLyiag before you the outline of th^ measure, which it is 
my intention to propose aa the ground of the reselotieiis of xh9 
coomittee, on which, if they should meet its concurrence, wiU 
foUofw a BiotioB, that the chairman be instructed to move for 
leawe to bring in bills te enact their provisions. Should these 
propontioas be adopted, another opportunity will occur for the 
diseossion of them details. This much, however, I think I may 
^entme to saiy, that there cannot be twp opinions as to the ne- 
eettky cf continuing and enforcing those wise and salutary 
measures of precaution to which we are indebted for our safety, 
and by which we hare been enabled to repress the efforts of the 
most desperate, wicked> and cruel conspiracy against our iib^r^ 
ties, our constitution, and our peace, that is to be Ibund in the 
history i^ this country. From the report of the committee, we 
perceive that amoi^ ether things the utmost adivanlage has re- 
sulted from that great measure of precaution, the act^ibpower* 
ing His Majesty to secure and detain persons suspected of 
conspiring against his person and government -^n metisure which 
has been attended with the moet beneficial effects nt moments the 
mostcfritieal, in breidcing up the designs of the conspirers^when 
they approached nearly to the period of their execution. Pre^ 
vious cfvei to the report, in which its necessity is so satisfaotorily 
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developed, the facts notorious to the world would have been suf- 
ficient to justify an application to parliament for prolonging tlie 
duration of the act suspending the habeas corpus. Following up 
at the sdme time the suggestions in the report, the first motion I 
shall have the honour to propose will be to continue that measure^ 
at the same time adding to it a provision to render it more effec- 
tual, a provision founded as well upon its general propriety, as 
upon the particular circumstances which the report has explained. 
What I allude to is, to adopt a regulation empowering His Majesty 
to transfer persons arrested under this act to any place within the 
kingdom which may be deemed most eligible. I do not mean ta 
enlarge upon the policy of such a proviiiion. I shall only observe, 
that it will be notorious to the committee, from the report under 
consideration, and from another report lately presented to the 
Uouse» that one of the principal features of that conspiracy which 
has been prosecuted in this country, but more particularly in the 
sister kingdom, where it actually led to so much calamity and 
bloodshed, has been that the designs of the conspirators have con- 
tinued to be conducted under the direction of persons in custody 
on charges of being its autliors, or guilty upon their own confes- 
sion. How far the case here has been similar to that I have 
stated, it is needless at present to enquire. It will hardly be 
denied, that circumstances are such as to require that all doubts 
should be removed respecting the power of His Majesty to trans- 
fer persons in this situation to the most safe and proper place o€ 
confinement, and likewise to enable government to detain in cus- 
tody here persons arrested in Ireland in tlie circumstances I have 
described. This provision arises out of the message received 
from His Majesty, respecting the persons brought from the sister 
kingdom, t9 be detained in confinement in Great Britain. 

I feel likewise that it will not be sufiicient to continue and en- 
force the laws already adopted for our security, if we did not 
adopt spme piy^jcautioo . against the particular character of the 
mischief against which we are called upon to guard. I allude to 
that point so clearly established by the most powerful body of 
evidence before us> the existence of secret societies totally un^ 
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known in the history of this or any other country. Impressed 
with the observation in the report of the conimitteey that in the 
great stru^^e we maintain against jacobinism it is necessary to 
watch the symptoms of the malady, and to adapt the remedy to 
the appearance it assumes, we must feel ourselves bound to ac- 
commodate our precautions to the evil which we have discovered. 
It will at the same time be. recorded to the honour of the British 
parliament, that while it did not neglect the salutary precautions 
which circumstances imperiously dictated, it did not pass beyond - 
the bounds of that necessity ; that, equally firm and temperate, 
it has recollected what was to be yielded to safety, and what 
was due to the constitution, that it might with just discernment 
and moderation accommodate the precaution to the danger. 

Considering the inveterate spirit and the invincible perseve- 
ranee of the enemy, with whom we have to contend, I do not 
think that any one measure could be warranted as sufficient to 
carry the constitution safe through that mighty struggle we have 
to maintain ; to that haven of security and peace, which, after a 
period of exertion and of perseverance* more or less protracted, 
we have a confident hope of attaining. For this arduous contest, 
however, be it shorter or be it longer, we must be prepared ; we 
must be I determined firmly to abide by the cause we have em-* 
braced, vigorously to continue the efforts we have exerted, to 
follow up wisely and vigilantly the provisions which we have 
hitherto employed, unless we are contented to yield to the su- 
perior vigilance, energy, and perseverance of an implacable 
enemy, the pre-eminent blessings which we enjoy. 

It is the duty of parliament, then, carefully to watch the 
symptoms of the malady by which we are assailed. The point 
which to-day seems most urgently to challenge our attention, is 
that of the secret societies I have mentioned, all of which possess 
a common distinguishing character. Wherever they have exist- 
ed, they have been animated by the same spirit, dedicated to the 
sameol^ects, and known by the same efiects. They have spread 
themsdves m Great Britain, in Ireland, throughout Europe* In 
the sister Ungdom, we hatra teen them noimerelythreateniiig the 
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roi&chlcfk witli which they are fraught, but at one moment scat* 
tering ibek baleful con»equencefi, and openly attempting the 
overthrow of all e«tablidied gOTernment. Even here» notwith* 
standing the prevalent loyalty of the great mau of thepeople, 
and the powerful obstacles with which they have had to contend, 
we have seen that invincible perseverance in a bad cause by 
which the spirit of jacobinism is peculiarly characterised, while in 
other parts of Europe the existence of these secret societies has 
uoiformly been the forerunner or the attendant of the progress 
of Frei^ principles and the ravage of French arms. 

These societies^ too, are in their nature totally repugnant 
to the genius of this constitution, and strange to the habits of 
this nation. They are clearly of foreign growth ; and, while we 
are bound to discourage themi we can employ with die more sa- 
tisfactioa the strong measures which are necessary to their sup- 
pcessioiH because we must be sensible that we do not trench 
upon the prifici|^es or the spirit of that liberty we inherit from 
our ancestors; — that we do not impair those privileges which 
give sanction to the great right of petition to all recognised classes 
of meny and with none of which those new deseriptions of persons 
can at all be confounded. Among the societies of this nature are 
The Corresponding Society, The United EngtiA, The United Sooity 
The UnUedBrUons, and The UniUd Irish. These societies are now 
so clearly proved to be such an abuse of the privBeges of this con- 
stitution — BO entirely inconsistent with all govemnent, that all 
oMit agree that they ought to be suppressed. In doing this, there 
is one consideration which we ought to keep in view : we mnst be 
asrare that, from the very outset, the leaders of these baneful socie- 
tiaa distinctly anticipated in their designs all those hoirors and ca* 
bnities which have since been developed in their progress. Many 
individusky however, there must have been who, not anderstand* 
ii^ the purposes for which they were to cooperate, or not fore*- 
seeing the evik to which they would lead, were Mghtly and 
incoosidarately drawn in to become Members of such societies. 
Adopting this distinotioo, then, it Is inlended that the mi asiirrs 
{orauppNMiag these hodieaabtUevly ha peospooliiie» that ihey 
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ahall not aim at punishment, but prevention. We shall do our 
duty in setting a mark on the house where the pestilential con- 



tagion prevailt^ and then let those who enter perish. In the first 
instance il shall be the mild and forgiving policy of the measures 
proposed, to separate the misguided from the criminal. At the 
same time I have no hesitation in saying, that after experiencing 
this signal exercise of mercy and fbrbearance, those who shall 
continue members of those societies, contract the guilt of ad- 
hering to designs of deliberate treason. As, however, the great 
object is to detect and to punish those who may be guilty of this 
oience, in its nature so deep and atrocious, I flatter myself that 
a suflunary conviction, followed by a summary punishment, 
would answer the desired effect. My intention, therefore, is to 
propose, that if any person ailer a day to be fixed shall continue 
a member of such societies, they shall, upon summary conviction 
before a magistrate, be liable to a certain fine, to be summarily 
inflicted. Looking at the description of persons who in general 
compose these assodations, I hope that this regulation will be 
attended whh the most salutary efl^t. Persuaded that even this 
sinqple mode of proceeding, and this very gentle punishment will 
be effeetvudf I am happy to propose, as a remedy for the evj), a 
measure which so little trenches upon those bulwarks of liberty 
which It most be oor wish to preserve. At the same time, while 
in a political view it may attain the object desired, the punish- 
mtnt it provides in a moral view is by no means commensurate 
to the guih which it affects* 

Tlmt theve me degrees of guilt among the members of these 
societies is obvious ; it is necessary to keep this distinction 
before as. To be merely one of the herd, may not be so 
cTMinai as to take an active part in promoting the illegal pur- 
poses for which the illegal association is formed. I should pro- 
pose therefore to give an option, either to proceed by summary' 
convictaoA and fine, or by way of indictment in any court of 
record, lesrring it to the discretion of the court to punish the 
ofiendei% by fine or Imprisonment, or, in cases of greater aggra- 
miom, by tnmspqrtatkm. 
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It will be necessary likewise to providei that the law shall not 
be confined in its operation to the societies already known by 
the names enumerated, but to societies of the same kind^ and 
directed to the same objects, by whatever Tarying appellations 
they may be distinguished. Of this kind are those where there 
exists an unlawful and wicked engagement of mutual fidelity and 
secrecy, such as we have seen so much prevail. It shall apply to 
those where the same illegal bond prevails, which unhappily has 
been found to have so great an influence on the weak and igno- 
rant minds of the deluded people ; where is. practised that 
mysterious secrecy in the appointment of the members and the 
committees, the president, secretaries, and the whole manage- 
ment of the affairs of the society. All those as^ociationsy where 
such practices exist, shall be declared unlawful. I need not he- 
sitate to propose to accompany this provision with one which is 
necessary to its effect. This is to subject the masters of tliose 
houses where such meetings assemble, whether public or private^ 
to a fine. Persons who have been merabersy and withdrawing 
themselves before a given day, to be exempted from the operation 
of the law. These regulations, in themselves so perfectly free 
from the imputation of severity, will, I hope, be sufficient to se- 
cure the objects we have in view. Such will be first branch of 
the second measure which I feel it my duty to propose. 

The next part of the bill would be intended to remedy an evil 
of inferior importance, one which in a certain degree must fall 
under the daily observation of every man who hears mc, and 
which has formed a part of the plan so incessantly pursued, of 
perverting the understanding, depraving the minda, and corrupt- 
ing tlic morals of the people of this country : — I allude to the 
Debating Societies, which, conducted as they have beel^ and 
directed to the questions they discuss, tend to undermine all the 
principles of morality in the minds of tliosc by whom they are 
frequented. Some time ago it will be recollected that persons 
publicly delivered lectures of the most seditious tendency, and 
when these were prohibited by the laws so properly introduced 
for the remedy of such abuses, they assumed Uie title of historical 
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lectures, aod^ with little variation, were directed to the same 
objects as before. DiscussioDS of this nature in the hands by 
which they were taken up, and with the audience to whom they 
were addressed, were employed to attack all religion, govem- 
menf, and society; and though in the outset they may not so 
directly lead to the consequences which it was the object of the 
coDspiratora of this country to attain, they ultimately tend to 
prepare the minds of men for those horrors and calamities, which 
are the infallible consequences of those principles against whiqh 
it is our duty to provide. To prevent such dangerous abuses, it 
will be a part of the proposed measure to extend the provisions 
against seditious lectures and political discussions, to all places 
where money is taken at the door, making this the criterion, and 
putting them upon the footing of disorderly houses, unless where 
a license has been previously taken out, and where they are sub- 
ject to the inspection of the magistrate. By this regulation I 
conceive no innocent pursuit or amusement will be obstructed, 
and the public will be protected from an evil, of a danger far 
beyond the importance of those from whom it proceeds. 

The provisions which I shall have the honour to propose, will 
likewise be directed against another part of that plan, pursued 
with no less industry to poison the minds of the ignorant and un* 
wary. It has been the proud and distinguishing principle of the 
law of England, that the liberty of the press has been cherished 
as the roost invaluable bulwark of liberty. It certainly is one 
from which, when not abused, the greatest advantages might be 
derived, but when abused and perverted, it has led to the greatest 
mischiefs. It has, ^^refore, been the object of the law of this 
country, without imposing any previous restraint, to secure a 
subsequent responsibUity in the author and publisher, if they 
should be guilty of private libels or public treason. Those pub- 
lications of a higher order, under the laws of the country, and the 
prevalent spirit of loyalty in the people, are tolerably sure of. 
being subjected to punishment for their libels, at least those of a 
more flagrant nature. Happily those libels, formerly so preva- 
lent, are, owing to tliese causes, more restrained. Unfortunately, 
liowerer^ we have seen the liberty of the press abused in a way 
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most calculated to pervert mad mislead the lower orderf. 
Instead of being employed to communicate knowledge and 
instruction, it Imis been perverted to give false and imperfect 
represeatatione oC fkcts, and inadequate or improper discussions 
of subjects ip nowise adapted to tiiose to whom thej were ad- 
dressed, and fitted to produce the greatest mischief to those 
who are the immediate objects, and ultimately to the public 
itself. Hence has been prosecuted to such an extent the plan 
of disseminating hand-bills, tending to pofoon the minds of the 
people, to deprave their morals, to pervert their loyalty, and to 
undermine their religion. Against this species of mischief some 
new provisions are necessary, the object of which will be always 
to have responsible the author or publisher. This regulation is 
strictly in the spirit of the constitution. If in its application it 
if new, it is because the evil is likewise new, while the remedy 
is so unexceptionable in its nature, that it must be approved by 
tlA who value public morals and public tranquillity. 

A provision, the object of wliich is so legitimate, cannot be 
felt as a restraint by those who are engaged in the regular trade 
connected with the press. What is required, is to have the name 
of a publisher aiixed to every hand-bill, as in every other spe- 
cies of publication. To prevent their being issued from private 
presses, it win be necessary to obtain some knowledge of those 
who may have such implements in their possession. To obtain 
thisy it is proposed to have a register kept at those places where 
types are fidxricated, (whicli are not ^ery numerous,) to discover 
who acquire them, to make those who now have presses register 
tliam, and make it necessary for every publication circulated to 
bear the name of the publisher aQxed to it. Thn regulation, I 
am sure, will not injure the cause of science, literature, and im- 
provement, or even interfere with any innocent amusement, 
while Jt will secure the public against the circulation of anony« 
mous treason, sedition, or impiety, by which, in the quarters 
moat exposed, the pillars of moralitji religion, and govermnent 
are attacked. 

Sudi is the third object of the measure which I shall propose. 
The rapoit of the committee wiO remam for further oonrider- 
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ation, and it will be for the House to consider whether the nature 
of the dangers to wliich we are exposed, denumds any fresh 
precautions. The circumstances of the times require a vigtl- 
aoce always ready to acconunodate our measures of security to 
the degree of malignity which danger may assume, and to rary 
their remedies with the changing character of the ^vil by which 
we are threatened. Fortunate shall we be if the wise> moderate^ 
and salutary provisions already adopted or proposed^ shall prove 
adequate to ike inveteracy of the disease* the virulence of which 
neither detection nor punishment, nor a sense of the blenings 
we enjoy, nor of the horrible calamities with which the princi- 
ples of jacobinism have desolated Europe, has been able to 
abate. In spite of every discouragement and every obstacle* 
treason has pursued its purposes. Happily, this country has 
been shielded from the calamities of French principles and 
French treasons, by the well-tempered vigour of its government, 
and the prevalent active loyalty of its people. Yet, against all 
this oppoeition conspiracy has struggled. Vigilamce and energy 
are still requisite to secure the blessings so firmly maintained. 
Upon every occasion it has been the honourable character of 
parKament to have exerted a vigour limited to the necessity of 
the case. It has kept up to the urgency of the danger, and 
never overstepped the bounds of moderation. Preserving the 
liberties of the country sacred and unimpaired, it has displayed 
an energy proportioned to the magnitude of the crisis; and, 
guided by the same principles, I trust it will continue to pursue 
that course wfiich has secured the constitution, the libertietf, 
the p r oeper h y, and the happiness of this country. I shaH mow 
move. Sir, '< That it is the opinion of this committee, that a 
bin be breught in to renew and amend the bill passed in the 
thirty-eighth of His present Majesty, for seeuring and detain- 
ing persons accused of treason and sedition ; and that a 
bBl be brought in to suppress seditious societies and seditious 
practices.** 

The resolutions were passed without a division. 
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June 7. 1799. 

TiiL House having re&olved itself into a Committee of Supply, Hi< 
Majesty's message, which had been referred to the committee the pre- 
ceding day, acquainting the House with the engagements entered into 
between His Majesty and the Emperor of Ruiria, was read. 

Mr. Pitt then rose, and in a short speech moved, *' That the sum of 
825,000/. be granted to His Majesty, to enable His Majesty to fulfil his 
engagements with Russia in such a manner as may be best adapted to 
the exigencies of the case." 

Mr. Tiemey opposed the motion on the ground of its object being 
undefined. He called upon ministers to declare what was the cammon 
came they talked of, and what was meant by iki^dtlwerance ofEuropr; 
asserting, that he would not vote any sums for a purpose which he did 
not understand, and in aid of a power whose object he did not know, 
which might be appropriated to her own views exclusively, and to the 
injury instead of the welfare of £ngland. 

Mr. Pitt. — -» I wish, Sir, to offer such an explauatioD on 
some of the topics dwelt upon by the honourable geotleman* who 
has just sat down, as will, I think, satisfy the committee and the 
honourable gentleman. The nature of the engagement to which 
the message would pledge the House is simply, that, ist, for the 
purpose of setting the Russian army in motion^ we shall advance 
to that country 225,000/. part of which, by instalments, to ac- 
company the subsidy to be paid when the array is in actual ser- 
vice. And I believe no one, who has been the least attentive 
to the progress of affairs in the world, vfho can appreciate worth, 
and admire superior zeal and activity, will doubt the sincerity 
of the sovereign of Russia, or make a question of his integrity 
in any compact. The 2d head of distribution is 75,000/. per 
montlif to be paid at the expiration of every succeeding month 
•f service ; and, lastly, a subsidy of 37»500/. to be paid afler 
the war, on the conclusion of a peace by common consent. 
Now, I think it strange that the honourable gentleman should 
charge us with want of prudence, while it cannot be unknown to 
him that tlie principal subsidies are not to be paid until the ser^ 

♦ Mr. Tieme>'. 
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vice has been performed, and that in one remarkable instance 
tHe present subsidy diflPers from every other, in as much as a 
part of it is not to be paid until after the conclusion of a peace 
hy common consent. I think gentlemen would act more coh- 
sistently, if they would openly give their opposition on the prin- 
ciple that they cannot support the war under any circumstances 
of the comstry and of Europe, than in this equivocal and cold 
manner to embarrass our defiberations, and throw obstacles in 
the way of all vigorous co-operation. There is no reason^, no 
'gromd to fear that that magnanimous prince will act with infi- 
delfty, in a cause in which he is so sincerely engaged, and which 
he 'knows to be the cause of all good government, of religion 
tmd humam'ty, against a monstrous medley of tyranny, injustice, 
'Tanity, irreligion, ignorance, and folly. Of such an ally there 
' can be no* reason to be jealous ^ and least of all have the honour- 
cbfe gentlemen opposite me grounds of jealousy, considering the 
nature and cireamstancea of our engagements with that monarch. 
As to the turn Hadf, I think no man can find fault inth it. In fact, 
it is comparatnrely smdi. We take into our pay 45,000 of (%e 
troops of Russia, and' I believe, if any gentleman will look to sa^ 
former atibaidies, ^ reaolt will be, that never was so large a 
%ody 6f men tobtkHted lor so smaAl a amn. This fact cannot be 
-conBldered''witboiit feeling that this magnanimous and powerfnl 
prince has uadertaken to attppiy at a very ' trifling expense a 
mott essential force, and that for the deliverance of Europe. I 
•ifll must uae this phrase, notwithstandmg the sneers of tl>e 
{lonmirable gentlemsn. Does'it not promise the deliverance of 
£orope, when we find the armies of our aTlies rapidly Advancing 
in a oareer of victory at once' the most bnHianttmd oaspicious 
that perhaps ever signalised' the -exertions 6f any combination ? 
-Will it be regarded with apatfiy, that that wide and vigorous and 
•xaktfd priace has already, by 'his promptness and decision, 
gtven'stmm'to^the'affiEurs 6f the continent ? Is the House to be 
called upon to refuse succours' to our ally, who, by his prowof:s 
^md th^bnrvery^f his arms, has attracted so much of the atten- 
tion and admiration 6f Europe ? 

VOL. III. G 
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The honourable gentleman says be wishes for peace, and that 
he approved more of what I said on this subject towards tl»e 
close of my speech, than of the opening. Now what I said was, 
that if by powerfully seconding the efforts of our allies, wc could 
only look for peace with any prospect of realising our hopes, 
whatever would enable us to do so promptly and effectually 
would be true economy. I must, indeed, be much misunder- 
stood, if generally it was not perceived that 1 meant, that whe- 
ther the period which is to carry us to peace be shorter or longer, 
what we have to look to is not so much when we make peace, as 
whether we shall derive from it complete and solid security; 
ajid that whatever other nations may do, whether they shall per- 
severe in the contest, or untimely abandon it, we have to look 
to ourselves for the means of defence, we are to look to the 
means to secure our constitution, preserve our character, and 
maintain our independence, in the virtue and perseverance of 
the people. There is a high-spirited pride, an elevated loyalty, 
a generous warmth of heart, a nobleness of spirit, a hearty, 
manly gaiety, which distinguish our nation, in which we are to 
look for the Best pledges of general safety, and of that security 
against an aggressing usurpation, which other nations in their 
weakness or in their folly have yet no where found. With re- 
spect to that which appears so much to embarrass certain gen- 
tlemen — the deliverance of Europe — I will not say particularly 
what it is. Whether it is to be its deliverance from that under 
which it suffers, or that from which it is in danger ; whether 
from the infection of false principles, the corroding cares of a 
period of distraction and dismay, or that dissolution of all govern- 
ments, and that death of religion and social order which are 
to signalise the triumph of the French republic, if unfortu- 
nately for mankind, she should, in spite of all opposition, pre- 
vail in the contest; — from whichsoever of these Europe is to be 
delivered, it will not be difficult to prove, that what she suffers, 
and what is her danger, are the power and existence of the 
French government. If any man says that the government is not 
a tyranny, he miserably mistakes the character of that body. It 
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is an insupportable and odious tyranny, holding within its grasp 
the lives, the characters, and the fortunes ofall who are ibrced to 
own its sway, and only holding these that it may at will measure 
out of each the portion, which from time to time it sacrifices to 
it£ avarice, its cruelty, and injustice. The French republic is 
dyked and fenced round with crime, and owes much of its pre- 
sent security to its being regarded with a horror which appals 
men in their approaches to its impious battlements. 

The honourable gentleman says, that he does not know whe- 
ther the Emperor of Russia understands what we mean by the 
dehVerance of Europe. I do not think it proper here to dwell 
much at length on this curious doubt. But whatever may be 
Che meaning which that august personage attaches to our phrase 
** the deliverance of Europe," at least he has shown that ho 
is no stranger to the condition of the world ; that whatever be 
the specific object of the contest he has learned rightly to consider 
the character of the common enemy, and shows by his public 
proceedings that he is determined to take measures of more than 
ordinary precaution against the common disturbers of Europe, 
and the common enemy of man. Will the honourable gentle- 
man continue in his state of doubt ? Let him look to the conduct 
of that prince during' what has passed of the present campaign. 
If in such conduct there be not unfolded some solicitude for the 
dehVerance of Europe from tlie tyranny of France, I know not, 
Sir, in what we are to look for it. 

But the honourable gentleman seems to think no alliance- 
can long be preserved against France. I do not deny that 
unfortunately some of the nations of Europe have shamefully 
crouched to that power, and receded from the common cause, 
at a moment when it was due to their own dignity, to what 
they owed to that civilised community of which they are still 
a part, to persevere in the struggle, to reanimate their legions 
with that spirit of just detestation and vengeance which such 
inhumanity and cruelty might so well provoke. I do not say 
that the powers of Europe have not acted improperly in many 
other instances ; and Russia in her turn : for, during a period 
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of infinite peril to this countr}% she saw our danger adi 

upon U8f and four different treaties entered into of ofiPe 

alh'ance against us without comment, and without a singi 

pression of its disapprobation. This was the conduct of 

power in former times. The conduct of His present Mi 

raises quite other emotions, and excites altogether a diff 

interest. His Majesty, since his accession, has unequiTC 

declared his attachment to Great Britain ; and abandoning 

projects of ambition which formed the occupation of his 

decessor, he chose rather to join in the cause of religioi 

order against Fraiice, than to pursue the plan marked ot 

him to humble and destroy a power, which he was taug 

consider as his common enemy. He turned aside from all 

tility against the Ottoman Porte, and united his force t 

power of that prince, the more effi?ctually to check the pro 

of the common enemy. Will, then, gentlenien dontinu 

regard with suspicion the conduct of that prince ? Has h< 

sufficiently shown his devotion to the cause in which W( 

engaged, by the kind, and number, and value of his s 

fices, ultimately to prevail in the struggle against a tyr 

which, in changing our point of vision, we every where fini 

companied in its desolating progress by degradation,' misery, 

f^akcdness, to the unhappy victims of its power — a tyr 

which has magnified and strengthened its powers to do mfsc 

in the proportion that the legitimate and venerable fabri 

civilised and polished society have declined from the meridii 

their glory, and lost the power of doing good — a tyranny w 

strides across the Ill-fated domain of France, its foot armed 

the scythe of oppression and indiscriminate proscription, 

touches only to blight, and rests only to destroy ; the repr 

and the curse of the infatuated people who still continue t< 

knowledge it. When we consider that it is against this moi 

the Emperor of Russia has sent doWn his legions, shall wi 

that he Is not entitled to' our confidence ? 

But what is the constitutional state of the quc^tibn ? 
competent, undoubtedly, to any gentleman to make thr du 
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Ut of an ally the subject of consideration ; but in this case it is 
not to the Emperor of Russia we vote a subsidy, but to His 
Majesty. The question, tlierefore, is, whether His Majesty *s 
government affix any undue object to the message, whether they 
draw any undue inference from the deliverance of Europe. Tlie 
honourable gentleman has told us, that his deliverance of Europe 
is the driving of France within her ancient limits — that he is not 
indifferent to the restoration of the other states of Europe to in- 
dependence, as connected with the independence of this country; 
but it is assumed by the honourable gentleman, that we are not 
content with wishing to drive France within her ancient limits, 
thaty on the contrary, we seek to overthrow the governnaent of 
France ; and he would make us say, that we never will treat 
with it as a republic. Now I neither meant any thing like this, 
noK expressed myself so as to lead to such inferences. What- 
ever I may in the abstract think of the kind of government call^ 
a republic, whatever may be its fitness to the nation where it 
prevails, there may be times when it would not be dangerous to 
exist in its vicinity. But while the spirit of France remams what 
at present it is, its government despotic, vindictive, unjust, with 
a tamper untamed, a character unchanged, if its power to do 
wrong at all remains, there does not exist any security for this 
country or £urq[>e. In my view of security, every object of am- 
bition and i^ggrsyndisement is abandoned. Our simple object is 
security, just security, with a little mixture of indemnification* 
Tl^ese ar^ tbe legitimate objects of war at all times ; and when 
we h%ve attained that end, we are in a condition to derive from 
peace its beneficent advantages ; but until then, our duty and 
0\iX interest require that we should persevere unappalled in the 
st^iggle to which we were provoked. We shall not be satisfied 
with a false security. War, with all its evils, is better than a 
peace in which there is nothing to be seen but usurpation and 
i<^|iistice, dwelling with savage delight on the humble, prostrate 
condition of some timid suppliant people. It is not to be dis- 
sembled, that in tbe changes and chances to which the fortunes 
of individualsi as well as of states^ are continually subject, we 
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may have the misfortune, and great it would be, of seeing our 
allies decline the contest. I hope this will not happen. I hope 
it is not reserved for us to behold the mortifying spectacle of two 
miglity nations abandoning a contest, in which they have sacri- 
ficed so much, and made such brilliant progress. 

In the application of this principle, I have no doubt but the 
honourable gentleman admits the security of the country to be 
the legitimate object of the contest ; and I must think I am 
sufficiently intelligible on this topic. But wishing to be fully 
understood, I answer the honourable gentleman when he asks^ 
*' Does the right honourable gentleman mean to prosecute the 
war until the PVench republic is overthrown ? Is it his determi- 
nation not to treat with France while it continues a republic ?** 
— I answer, I do not confine my views to the territorial limits 
of France ; I contemplate the principles, character, and conduct 
of France ; I consider what these are ; I see in them the issues 
of distraction, of infamy and ruin, to every state in her alliance ; 
and therefore I say, that until the aspect of that mighty mass of 
iniquity and folly is entirely changed ; — until the character of the 
government is totally reversed; — until, by the common consent 
of the general voice of all men, I can with truth tell parliament, 
France is no longer terrible for her contempt of the rights of 
every other nation — she no longer avows schemes of universal 
empire — she has settled into a state whose government can main- 
tain those relations in their integrity, in which alone dvilised 
communities are to find their security, and from which they are to 
derive their distinction and their glory ; — until in the situation of 
France we have exhibited to us those features of a wise, a just, 
and a liberal policy, I cannot treat with her. The time to come 
to the discussion of a peace can only be the time when you can 
look with confidence to an honourable issue ; to such a peace as 
shall at once restore to Europe her settled and balanced consti- 
tution of general polity, and to every negotiating power in par- 
ticular, that weight in the scale of general empire which has ever 
been found the best guarantee and pledge of local independence 
sod general security. Such are my sentiments. 1 am not 
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afraid to avow them. I commit them to the thinking part of 
mankind ; and if they have not been poisoned by the stream of 
French sophistry, and prejudiced by her falsehood, I am sure 
they will approve of the determination I have avowed, for those 
grave and mature reasons on which I found it. I earnestly pray 
that all the powers engaged in the contest may think as I do, and 
particularly the Emperor of Russia, which, indeed, I do not 
doubt ; and therefore I do contend, that with that power it is fit 
that the House should enter into the engagement recommended 
in His Majesty's message. 

Mr. Tiemey, in reply, commented on the last speech of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and contended that the explanation he had given 
made it dear, that it was not merely against the power of France we 
were struggling, but against her system ; — not merely to repel her within 
her ancient limits, but to drive her back from her present to her ancient 
opinions ; — in fact, to prosecute the war until the existing government 
of France should be overthrown. Upon which grounds he should re- 
fuse voting any subsidy for foreign service. 

Mr. Pitt once more : 

Sir, I cannot agree to the interpretation the honourable gen- 
tleman has thought proper to give to parts of my speech. He 
has supposed that I said, we persevere in the war, and increase 
our activity, and extend our alliances, to impose a government 
on another country, and to restore monarchy to France. I never 
once uttered any such intention. What I said was, and the 
House must be in the recollection of it, that the France which 
now exists, affords no promise of security against aggression and 
injustice in peace, and is destitute of all justice and integrity in 
war. I observed also, and I think the honourable gentleman 
must agree with me when I repeat it, that the character and 
conduct of that government must enter into the calculation of 
security to other governments against wrong, and for the due 
and liberal observance of political engagements. The honour- 
able gentleman says, that he has too much good sense, and that 
every man must have too much good sense, to suppose that ter- 
ritorial limits can, of themselves, be made to constitute th« 
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security o^stfttaft He does well to add hit sanction to a doctrine 
that is asrold-as pditical society itself. In the cirilised and regular 
commuoitj, states find their mutual security against wrong, not 
in territory oaly* they have the guarantee of fleets, of armies^ 
of adcQowledged integrity, and tried good faith ; it is to b« 
judged of by the character, the talents, and the virtues of the 
men who* guide the councils of states, who are the advisers of 
prmces t but what is it in the situation of the French republic, 
cte' which can be founded a confidence which is to be in itself 
some proof that she can afford security against wrong ? She has* 
territory, she has the remains of a navy, she has armies ; but 
what is her character as a moral being ? who is there to testify 
hnr integrity ? The Swiss nation i — Who bears testimony to her 
g0od &ith ? The states she has plundered, under the delusive 
but captivating masks of deliverers from t}-ranny J — What is the 
diameter of her advisers ? what the aspect of her councils ? 
TKey are the authors of all that misery, the fountain-head of all 
those calamities, which, marching by the side of an unblushing 
tyranny, have saddened and obscured the fairest and the gayest 
parlionB- of Europe, which have deformed tlie face of nature 
wherever their pestiferous genius has acquired an ascendency. 
Ia fine, we are to look for seourity from a government which ia 
ooastantly making professions of different kinds of sentiments^ 
amd h constantly receding from every thing it professes ; — a 
gpt^mment that has professed, and in its general conduct still 
manifestSf enmity to every institution and state in Europe, and 
IKirlieulaily u> this country, the best regulated in its govem» 
nent, the happiest in itself, of all the empires that form that 
great conMnunity* 

Hai^in^ said thus much on those matters, I shall now shortly 
ftatAee e- eontinued coafufiion in the honourable gentleman's 
idtfis*' On anethes occasion he could not understand what I 
meant, by tire deliveranee of Euiope; and in this second effioxt 
ef hk inquisitive mind he is not more happy. He tells us, he 
oeonot see any thing in the present principles of France but mere 
atotraet melayhyiicit degmiK. What are those principlesf which 
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guidtfd.the amu of Erance in their unprincipled attack on the 
independence of Switzerland, which the honourable gentleman 
has reprobated ? Waa the degradation, without trial, of the 
membanof. the assembliea of France -— were, in short, thoie 
excesses, and that wickedness, in the contemplation of which the 
honourable gentleman says he 6rst learned to regard France as an 
odious tyranny -** will he class the principles which could lead 
to all these things with the mere metaphysical obstructions of. 
heated, over-zealous theorists ? He will still persist, at least he 
has* given the propoise of considerable resistance to all arguments 
to the contaupy, in saying that we have an intention to wage war 
against opinion. It is not so. We are not in arms against the 
opinions of the closet, nor the speculations of the school. We 
are at war with armed opinions ; we are at war with those opi- 
nioas, which the sword of audacious, unprincipled, and impious 
innevatiofi seeks to propagate amidst the ruin of empires, the 
demoUtion of the altars of all religioni the rlestruction of every 
venerable, andgood, and liberal institution, under whatever form 
of polity they have been raised.; and this, in spite of the dis- 
senting reason of men, in contempt of that lawful authority 
which, in the settled order, superior talents and superior virtues 
attaia» crying out to them not to enter on holy ground, nor to 
pollute the stieam of eternal justice;-* admonishing them of theic 
dai^cr,, whilst, like the gem'us of evil, they mimic their voice, 
and, having, succeeded in drawing upon them the ridicule of the 
vulgar, dotti their day of wickedness and savage triumph with 
the massacre and waste of whatever is amiable, leauQed, and 
pious, in the districts they hav« overrun. Whilst the prin- 
ciplea avowed by France, and acted upon so wildly, held their 
legitimate places confined to the circles of a few ingenious and 
learned men ; -^ whilst these men continued to oooupy those 
haigbta which loilgajr minds could not mount ; — *- whikt they ooq«> 
tented themselsesr with abstract enquiries, concerning the laws of 
matter ok the psog;re8a of mind, it was pleasing: to regard ibem 
with respect ;. for while the simplicity of the mm of genius 
is preseived ualouchedi. if we will not pay honuige to his 
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strength, and health to the members of the community ; if the 
government was just and unambitious, as wisdom and sound 
policy dictate; if order reigned in her senates, morals in the 
private walk of life» and in their public places there were to be 
found the temples of their God, supported in dignity, and 
resorted to with pious awe, and strengthening veneration by the 
people, there would be in France the reality of a well-regulated 
state, under whatever denomination, but obnat male partum, 
male reientum, male gestum imperium. Whilst republican France 
continues what it is, then I make war against republican France ; 
but iF I should see any chance of the return of a government 
that did not threaten to endanger the existence of other govern- 
ments, far be it from me to breathe hostility to it. I must 
first see this change of fortune to France and to Europe make 
its progress with rapid and certain steps, before I relax in the 
assertion of those rights, which, dearer to Britons than all the 
world, because by them better understood and more fully 
enjoyed, are the common property, the links of union of the 
regular governments of Europe. I must regard as an enemy, 
and treat as such, a government which is founded on those 
principles of universal anarchy and frightful injustice, which, 
sometimes awkwardly dissembled, and sometimes insolently 
avowed, but always destructive, distinguish it from every other 
government o^ Europe. 
The motion passed without a division. 



February 3. 1800. 

The order of the day being read for taking His Majesty's meMage into 
consideration, Mr. Dundas moved an address to the throne approving 
oi the answers that had been returned to the late communications from 
France, relative to a negotiation for peace. 

After Mr. Whitbrcad and Mr. Erskine had delivered their sentiments 
agamst the address, and Mr. Canning in support of it, Mr. Pitt rose, 
and ipoke m follows : — 

^ Siri I am induced, at this period of the debate, to offer ray 
sentiments to the House, • both from an apprehension that, at a 
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la^r houri, the attention of the House milch necessarily bo 
^haustj^i and b^qauaa tbeseotiment with which the hpnpura)}Ie 
and learned gentleman * beg^ his speech, and with which he has 
thought proper to conclude it^ places the qaestion precisely on 
that ground on which I afn most desirous of discussing iL The 
learned geptJeman, ^ems to assun^, as the foundation of bis 
i^ea^oningy and as the gceat argument for immediate treaty, that 
every effort to overturn the system of the French revolution must 
be unavailing ; and tha^ it would be not only imprudent, but 
almost impious, to struggle longer against that order of things, 
which, on I know not what principle of predestination, be appears 
to consider as immortal. Little as. 1 am inclined to accede to 
this opinion, lam not sorry that the honourable gentleman has con- 
templated the subject in this serious view. 1 do, indeed, consider 
the French revolution as the severest trial which the visitation of 
Providence has evec yet inflicted upon the nations of the earth ; 
but I cannot help re^ecting^ with satis£Eu:tion, that this country, 
even under such a trial, has not only been exempted from those 
calamities which have covered almost every other part of Europe, 
l^ut appears to. have been reseinred as a refuge and asylum to those 
who fled fromi its pei;secution, as a barrier to oppose its progress, 
and« perhaps, ultima^ly as an instrument to deliver the world 
0;pjD the crimes, and miseries which have attended it. 

Under this impression, I trust, the House will forgive me, if I 
endeavour, as far as I am able, to take a large and comprehensive 
view of this important question. In doing so, I agree with my 
honourable friend, that it would, in any case, be impossible to 
separate the present discussion from the former crimes and atroci- 
ties, of tJm Frendi revolutuia ; because both the papers now on the 
taUO) and the whole of the learned gentl^ooan's argument, force 
upon our consideration the origin of the war, and all the material 
facts which have occurred during its continuance. The learned 
gentleman has revived and retailed all those arguments firom his 
own pamphlet, which had before passed through thirty-seven or 
thirty«eight editions in print ; and now gives them to the House 

* Mr.trBkine. 
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embellished by the graces ofbis persbnal delivery. The First 
'Consul has also thought fit to revive and retail the chief argu- 
ments used by all the opposition speakers, and all the oppositibn 
'publishers, in this country during ^e last *seven years. And 
(yhsLt h stillmore material) the question itself, which is now 
iinmediiitely dt issue — the question, whethi^r, under the present 
circumstances, th^re is stich a prospect of siecurity 'fAMta tttty 
'treaty Widi France as ought to induce us to negtfttAte,'canndt be 
properly decided \itpon, without retracing, bbth'fl^in^afi^bVhi 
experience, and'fhnn th)Eit of oihern^tions, the nature/ ihedauses, 
and the magnitude of Uie dan^^rt^nst-^hidi #e'h&ve^togWard, 
in order to judge of the security trhidiire ouj^ht to «ocept. 

I say, then, that before any man <*iin' concur ih dpinion iHth 
that learned gentleman ; before any man cKn thihk '^t the 
substance of His Majesty's answer is any other than the safety of 
the country required ; befbre any man can be 6f opinion, that to 
the Overtures made by the enemy, at such' a time, and under such 
circumstances^ it would have been ssife to hate retutned an an- 
swer concurring in* the negotiation — he must come within one 
of the' three fblloVring descriptions : 'He muh either believe, that 
the Wench revolution neither does ntiw exhibit, nor has at any 
thne exhibited, such circumstances of danger, aHih^'otttef Hie 
irery nature of the system and the interdarstttte^saitt eoiMiitito^ 
France, as to leave to foreign powers no adeqtttte gtMnd of 
aecurity in negotiation ; 6r, secohdly, he must be of opinion, thttt 
the change which has recently tnken place, hasgivte tlfttt^seeQ- 
rity, w^ch, in the former stfijges of the revohtttoia, #88 wantitfg ; 
or thirdly, he must be one who, believing that the danger 
existed, not m^ervahiAQfg itsestteht, normistaldnrg its'iiature, 
nevertheless thinks, fh>m his view of the preieiit pressikre on 
the countiy, fVom his view of its situation aiid its proipects, 
eompal^d with' the sit\iation and prospects of its' enemies, tha^ 
We are, with our eyes open, boutid to accept of InadequaSe 
security fin every thfhg thiit is tahiable and sacred, rather tban 
eodure the j>ressure, or Incur the risk, which would reittlt from 
f ftrtker piMotigation lof the contest. 
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in diflcuMing the last of these questions, we bhall be led to 
consider^ what inference is to be drawn from the circumstances 
and the result of our own negotiations in former periods of the 
war; — whether, in the comparative state of this country and 
France, we now see the same reason for repeating our then 
unsuccessful experiments c — or whether we have not thence 
deriYed the lessons of experience, added to the deductions of 
reason, marking the inefiicacy and danger of the very measures 
which are quoted to us as precedents for our adoption. 

Unifilling, Sir, as I am, to go into much detail on ground 
which has been so often trodden before ; yet, when I find the 
learned gentleman, afler all the information which he must have 
received; if he has read any of the answers to his work, (however 
ignorant he might be when he HTOte it*) still giving the sanction 
of his authority to the supposition, that the order to M. Chauve- 
lin to depart from this kingdom was the cause of the war between 
this country and France, I do feel it necessary to say a few words 
on that part of the subject. 

Inaccuracy in dates seems to be a sort of fatality common to 
all who have written on that side of the question ; for even the 
writer of the note to His Majesty is not more correct in this 
respect, than if he had taken his information only from the 
pamphlet of the learned gentleman. The House will recollect the 
first professions of the French republic, which are enumerated, 
and enumerated truly, in that note — they are tests of every thing 
which would best recommend a government to the esteem and 
confidence of foreign powers, and the reverse of every thing which 
has been the system and practice of France now for near ten years. 
It is there stated, that their first principles were love of peace, 
aversion to conquest, and respect for the independence of other 
d^untries. In the samenote, it seems indeed admitted, that they 
since have violated all those principles ; but it is alleged that they 
have done -so, only in consequence of the provocation of other 
powers. One of the first of those provocations is stated to have 
consisted in the various outrages offered to tlicir ministers, of 
which the example is said to have been set by the King of Great 
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Britain in his conduct to M. Chauvelin. In answer to this sup- 
positiony it is only necessary to remark, that before the example 
was given, before Austria and Prussia are supposed to have been 
thus encouraged to combine in apian for the partition of France ; 
that plan, if it ever existed at all, had existed and been acted 
upon for above eight months : France and Prussia had been at 
war eight months before the dismissal of M. Chauvelin. So much 
for the accuracy of the statement. 

[Mr. Erskine here observed that this was not the statement of 
his argument.] 

I have been hitherto commenting on the arguments contained 
in the notes : I come now to those of the learned gentleman. I 
understand him to say, that the dismissal of M. Chauvelin was the 
real cause, I do not say of the general war, but of the rupture 
between France and England ; and the learned gentleman states^ 
particularly, that this dismissal rendered all discussion of the points 
in dispute impossible. Now I desire to meet distinctly every part 
of this assertion : I maintain, on the contrary, that an opportunity 
was given for discussing every matter in dispute between France 
and Great Britain, as fully as if a regular and accredited French 
minister had been resident here; — that the causes of war which 
existed at the beginning, or arose during the course of this dis- 
cussion, were such as would have justified, twenty times over, a 
declaration of war on the part of this country ; — that all the 
explanations on the part of France were evidently unsatisfactory 
and inadmissible ; and that M. Chauvelin had given in a peremp- 
tory ultimatum, declaring, that if these explanations were not 
received as sufficient, and if we did not immediately disarm^ our 
refusal would be considered as a declaration of war. 

After this followed that scene which no man can even now 
speak of without horror, or think of without indignation ; that 
piurder and regicide from which I was sorry to hear the 
learned gentleman date the beginning of the legal government 
of France. 

Having thus given in their ultimatum, they added, at a further 
demand (while we were smarting under accumulated injuries, 
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for Which all Mtitfactioo waa denied), that we should ittttantly 

T9oeiTe M. Chaurelia as their ambaMador, with new credentials , 

repreaenting them in the character whieh they had juM derived 

from the murder of their sovereign. 'We replied, "> he came 

here as the representative of a sovereign whom you have, put to 

a cruel and illegal death ; we have no aatislaetion for the injuries 

*we have received, no security fM»n the danger with which we 

are threatened. Under these eircmnstances we will not receive 

jour new credentials ; thelbrm^ credentials jrou iiave yourselves 

recalled by the sacrifice of your king.'* 

. IVhat, iVom that moment, was the situation of M. Chauvelin ? 

-He was reduced to the -situation of a privute indrvidua), and was 

required to quit the kingdom, und#rthe provisions of the Alien 

Act, which, for the purpose of securing domestic tranquillity, had 

recaitly invested HisMi^eity with the power of removing oat of 

this kingdom all foreigners suspected of revolutienary ^rinci^es« 

'Is it eoK^teMled-thAtlie'was, tiien, less Kable to the provisions of 

iMt act than any other individual foreigner. Whose conduct 

aliased to goveitnnent Just ^gnoand of o^ectkai or suspicion ? 

DMiiis conduet^and comsectlons here afford nosudk ground? or 

•will it'be pretewded that the bare aet of refosing to receive ftatfi 

credentials fhim an inftnt < republic, not then acknowleged ify^may 

4osftf^power of Europe, afe«d in the vctyaet of heaping upon us in- 

)«Hte and insults, waa^itself a cause of war? 9o far firom it, that 

i0v<to^lhe^very nMions of Surope, whose wisdom and moderation 

hav^ beenr repeatedtyetfoHed for maintaiAing neutrality, aftd pre- 

'netfing frienldihlp, %idf the Prendi republic, remsmed fsr years 

silbse<}uent to iMa pei^Mi, without receHrnig from it anyaccredltM 

minister, or doidg any oneact to acknowlege its potitica) oinst- 

eviee. • In answer to a rcfiresentation from the belligerent powers, 

in'DeceiAber,'I79S, Count Bemstorff, the minister of Deouunrk, 

^Mciany declared, that *' It was well known, that the natkmal 

convention hifd appointed M. Grouville miuister-plentpotentiary 

at Denmark, but that it was also well known, that he had neithtr 

been freoeivdd fior acknowleged in that quaitty." And aalate as 

February, i i^gg, <#hen[ the saaso m{|iiater was at length, fof^lbe 
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.first tiine> received in his official capacity, Count BernstorfT, in a 
public note> assigned this reason for that change of conduct — 
«< So long M DO other than a revolutionary government existed in 
France, His Majesty could not acknowledge the minister of that 
gorefomcnt ; but now that the French constitution is completely 
organised, and a regular government established in France, His /^ 
Majest/s obligation ceases in tJiat respect, and M. Grouville will 
theref(9re be acknowleged in the usual form." How ha the 
court of Denmark was justified in the opinion, that a revolutionary 
government then no longer existed in France, it is not now 
necessary to enquire ; but whatever may have been the fact, in 
that respect, the principle on which they acted is clear and 
inti^ligible, and is a decisive instance in favour of the proposition 
which I have maintained. 

Is it then necessary to examine what were the terms of that 
ultimatum, with which we refused to comply? Acts of hostility 
had been evenly threatened against our allies; an hostility founded 
upon the assumption of a right which would at once supersede 
the whole law of nations: — a demand was made by France upon 
Holland, to open the navigation of the Scheldt, on the ground of 
a general and national right, in violation of positive treaty ; this 
claim we discussed, at the time, not so much on account of its 
immediate importance (though it was important both in a mari* 
time and commercial view), as on account of the general principle 
on which it was founded. On the same arbitrary notion they 
soon afterwards discovered that sacred law of nature, which made 
the Rhine and the Alps the legitimate boundaries of France, and 
assomed die power which they have affected to exercise through 
the whole of the Revolution, of superseding, by a new code of their 
own, all the recognised principles of the law of nations. They 
were actually advancing towards the republic of Holkmd, by 
rapid strides, sfieT the victory of Jemappe, and they had ordered 
their generals to pursue the Austrian troops into any neutral 
country; thereby explicitly avowing an intention of invading 
Holland. They had abready shown their moderation and self- 
denial, by incorporating Belgium with the French rqpublic. 

VOL. III. H 
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These lovers of peace, who set out with a sworn anttioD to con- 
quest, and professioni of respect for the independence of other 
nations ; who pretend that they departed from this system, only 
in consequence of your aggression, themselves in time of peace 
while you were still confessedly neutral, without the pretence or 
shadow of provocation, wrested Savoy from the King of Sardinia, 
and had proceeded to incorporate it likewise with Fhmce. These 
were their aggressions at this period ; and more than these. They 
had issued an universal declaration of war against all the thrones of 
Europe; and they had, by their conduct, applied it particularly 
nnd specifically to yon ; they had passed the decree of the 19th of 
November, 1 792, proclaiming the promise ofFrench succour to all 
nations who should manifest a wish to become free : they had, by 
all their language^ as well as their example, shown what they un- 
derstood to be freedom : they had sealed their principles by the 
deposition of their sovereign: diey had applied them to England, 
by inviting and encouraging the addresses of those seditious and 
traitoroussocieties,who, from the beginning, fkvoured their views, 
and who, encouraged by your forbearance, were even then pub- 
licly avowing French doctrines, and anticipating their success in 
this country ; who were haOing the progress of those proceedings 
in France, which led to the murder of its King : they were even 
then looking to the day when they should behold a national con- 
vention in England, formed upon similar principles. 

And what were the exphmations they offered on these difoent 
grounds of offence ? As to Holland ; they contented thelbselves 
with telling us, that the Scheldt was too msignificant forus to 
trouble ourselves about, and dierefore it was to be decided as they 
chose, in breach of a positive treaty, whidi they had themselves 
guaranteed, and which we, by our alliance,' were bound to sup- 
port. If> however, after the war was over, Belgium should hare 
consolidated its liberty, (a term of whidi we now know the men- 
ing, from the fiite of every nation into which the arms of France 
luive penetrated,) dien Belgium and Holland might, if diey 
pleSMd, settle the question of the Scheldt, by separate negotit^oa 
between tliensdves. With rei^ect to qpgnmdisemeiitf they as* 
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sored ut^ that (hey would retain possession of Belgium by anns 
no longer dum they should find it necessary, for the purpose 
already stated^ of consolidating its liberty. And with respect 
to the decree of the 19th of November, applied as it was point- 
edly to you, by all the intercourse I have stated with all the sedi- 
tious and traitorous part of this country, and particularly by the 
speedies of every leading man among them, they contented them- 
srives with asserting, that the declaration conveyed no such 
meaning as was imputed to it, and that so far from encouraging 
sedation, it could apply only to countries where a great majority 
•f the people should have already declared itself in favour of a 
revolution ; a supposition which, as they asserted, necessarily 
implied a total absence of all sedition* 

What would have been the effect of admitting this explanation ? 
— Tosoffier a nation, and an armed nation, to preach to the inha- 
bitants o£ all the countries in the world, that themselves were 
slaves* and their rulers tyrants : to encourage and invite them to 
revelation, by a previous promise of French support, to what- 
ever might call itself a majority, or to whatever France might 
declare to be so. This was their explanation ; and this tliey told 
you^ was tiieir ukimatum. 

Bttt was this all? Ev«a at that very moment, when they were 
endeavouring to induce you to admit these explanations, to be 
contented with the avowal, that France offered herself as a 
general guarantee ibr every successful revolution, and would 
interfere only to sanction and confirm whatever the free and 
uninfluenced choice of the people might have decided, what 
were their orders to their generals on the same subject? In the 
tnidst of tiiese amicable explanations with you, came forth a 
% which I really believe must be e&ced from the minds of 
opposite to me, if they can prevail upon themselves 
for a moment to hint even a doubt upon th^j origin of this quar- 
rel, not mif as to this country, but as to all^the natAons of Europe 
witk sUsai FflSttce has been subssqMently engaged in hostility*, 
I speak of the decree of the 15th of December. This decree* 
«ore even than all the previous traosactionsi amounted to an 

H 2 
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univeritaJ dtfcknition of war against all thrones, and against all cu 
rilizecl govcniments. It said, wherever the armies of France shall 
come (whether within countries then at war or at peace is not 
distinguished), in all those countries it shall be the first care of 
their generals to introduce the principles and the practice of the 
French revolution ; to demolish all privileged orders, and everj 
thing which obstructs the establishment of their new system. 

If any doubt is entertained, whither the armies of France were 
intended to come ; if it is trontcnded that they referred only to 
tliosc nations with whom they were then at war, or with whom, 
in the course of this contest, they might be driven into war ; let 
it be remembered, that, at this very moment, they had actually 
given orders to their generals to pursue the Austrian army fron 
the Netherlands into Holland, with whom they were at that time 
in peace. Or, even if the construction contended for is admitted, 
let us see what would have been its application ; let us look at 
the list of their aggressions, which was read by my right honomr- 
able fl-iend* near me. With whom have they been at war since 
the period of tliis declaration ? With all the nations of Europe 
save i\fO'\ , and if not with those two, it is only because, with 
every provocation that could justify defensive war, those coun- 
tries have hitherto acquiesced in repeated violations of their 
rights, rather than recur to war for their vindication. Wherever 
tlieir arms have been carried, it will be a matter of short subse- 
quent enquiry to trace whether they have faithfully applied thcoe 
principle:?. If in terms, this decree is a declaration of war 
against all governments; if in practice, it has been applied 
against every one with which FVance has come into contact ; 
what is it but the deliberate code of the French revoluttoo, from 
the birth of the republic, which has never once been departed 
AxMn, which has been enforced with iraremitted rigoar agahitt 
^1 the nations that have colne into their power ? 

If there could otherwise' be any doubt whether the applicatioD 
^^^ decree was intended to be universal, whether it nniliii to 
^ ■■rtnni, and to Engbnd particulariT; there is one dman- 

♦ Mr> DiiadM f Swcda 
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stance which alone would be decisive — that nearly at the nsimer 
period it was proposed, in the national convention *, to declare 
expressly^ that the decree of the nineteenth of November was 
confined to the nations with whom tliey were then at war ; and 
Uiat propoaal was rejected by a great majority of that very con- 
vention from whom we were desired to receive these explanations* 
as satisfactory. 

Such, Sir, was the nature of the system. Let us examine a 
little farther, whether it was from the beginning intended to be 
acted upon, in the extent which I have stated. At the very 
moment when their threats appeared to many little else than the 
ravings of madmen, they were digesting and methodizing the means 
of exectttion, as accurately.as if they had actually foreseen the 
extent to whidi they have since been able to realise their crimi- 
nal projects ; they sat down coolly to devise the most regular and 
effectual mode of making the application of this system the cur* 
rent business of the day, and incorporating it with the general 
orders of their army; for (will the House believe it?) this con- 
firmation of the decree of the nineteenth of November was accom*- 
panied by an exposition and commentary addressed to the general 
of every army of France, containing a schedule as coolly con- 
ceived, and as methodically reduced, as any by which the most 
quiet business of a jusUce of peace, or the most regular routine of 
any department of state in this country could be conducted* Each 
commander was furnished with one general blank formula of a; 
letter for all the nations of the world ! The people of France to 

the people of greeting : *' We are come to expel your 

tyrants.*' Even this was not all ; one of the articles of the decree 
of the fifteenth of December was expressly, " that those who 
should show themselves so brutish and so enamoured of their 
diains as to refuse the restoration of their rights, to renounce 
liberty and equality, or to preserve, recal, or treat with their 
Prince or privileged orders, were not entitled to the distinction 
whidi France, in other cases, had justly established between 
govemmeDt and people ; and that such a people ought to be treated 

* On a motion of M. Banulion. 
H 3 
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according to the rigour o£ irar, and of conquest.*** Here is their 
love of peace ; here ii their aversion to conquest ; here is their, 
respect for the independence of other nations 1 

It was then, after receiving such explanations as these, after 
receiving the ultimatum of France, and after M. Chamrelin's cre- 
dentials had ceased, that he was required to depart. Even after 
that period, I am almost ashamed to record it, we did not on our 
part shut the door against other attempts to negotiate; but this 
transaction was immediately followed by the declaration of war, 
proceeding not from England in vindication oC its rigfatSt but from 
France as the completion of the injuries and insults they had 
offered. And on a war thus originating, can it be doulrted» by an 
English House of Commons, whether the aggression was on the 
part of this country, or of France ? Or whether the manifest 
aggression on the part of France was the result of any thing but 
the principles which characterise the French revolution ? 

What then are the resources and subterfuges by which those 
who agree with the learned gentleman are prevented from sink- 
ing under the force of this simple statement of facts ? None but 
what are found in the insinuation contained in the note froni 
France^ that this country had, previous to the transactions to 
which I have referred, encouraged and supported the combi- 
nation of other powers directed against them. 

Upon this part of the subject, the proofs which contradict such 
an insinuation are innumerable. In the ^rst place, the evidence 
of dates ; in the second place, the admission of all the difiertnt 
parties in France ; of the friends of Brissot charging on Robe- 
spierre the war with this country ; and of the friends ofRobe^erre 
diarging it on Brissot; but both acquitting England; the testi- 
monies of the French government duringthe whole interval, stnce 
the declaration of Pilnitz, and the date assigned to the pre ten de d 
treaty of Paria; the first of which had not the slightest relatioo to 
any project of partition or dismemberment ; the second of which 
I firmly believe to be an ri>solnte fabrication and forgery; and in 
neither of which, even as they are represented, any reaaon haa 

• Vide l>ecree of 15ifa December, if9S. 
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been asiigiied for believing that this country had any share. Eveni 
M. Talleyrand himself was sent by the constitutional King.of the 
French, after the period when that concert, which is now charged, 
must have existed, if it existed at all, with a letter from the King 
of France, exjiressly'thanking His Majesty for the neutrality whidv 
he had uniformly observed. The same fact is confirmed by the 
concurring evidence of every person who knew any thing of the 
plans of the King of Sweden in 1791 ; the only sovereign who, I 
believe, at that time meditated any hostile measures against 
France, and whose utmost hopes were expressly stated to be, that 
England would not oppose his intended expedition ; by all those, 
also, who knew any thing of the conduct of the Emperor, or the 
King of Prussia; by the clear and decisive testimony of M. Chau- 
yelin himself, in his dispatches from hence to the French govern- 
ment, since published by their authority ; by every thing which 
has occurred since the war : by the publications of Dumourier ; 
by the publications of Brissot : by the facts that have since come 
to light in America, with respect to the mission of M. Ganet ; 
which show thathostili^ against this country was decided on the 
part of France long before the period when M. Chauvelin was 
sent from hence. Besides this, the reduction of our peace-esta- 
blishment in the year 1791, and continued to the subsequent year, 
is a fact from which the inference is indisputable ; a fact which^ 
I am a&aid, shews, not only that we were not waiting for the 
occasion of war, but that, in our partiality for a pacific system, we 
had indulged ourselves in a fond and credulous security, which 
w is d o m and discretion would not have dictated. In addition to 
every other proof, it is singular enough, that in a decree, on the 
eve of the declaration of war on the part of France, it is express- 
ly stated, as for the first time, that England was then departing 
fton duit system of neutrality xuhich she had hitherto observed. 

Biit, Sir, I will not rest merely on these testimonies or argu- 
ments, however strong and decisive. I assert distinctly and posi> 
tivdy, and I have the documents in my hand to prove it, that £fcm 
the middle of the year 1791, upon the first rumour of any rnea* 
jHire taken by the Emperor of Germany, and till Uoe in the year 

H 4l 
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1792» we not only were no parties to any of the projects imputed 
to the Emperor, but, from the political cinimstances in which 
we then stood widi relation to that court, we wholly declined all 
commnnications with him on the snbject of France. To Prussiat 
with whom we were in connection, and still more decisively to 
Holland, with whom we were in close and intimate correspon- 
dencCf we uniformly stated our unalterable resolution to maintain 
neutrality, and avoid interference in the internal affiiirs of France, 
as long as France should refrain from hostile measures against us 
and our allies. No minister of England had any authority to 
treat with foreign states, even provisionally, for any warlike con- 
cert, till after the battle of Jemappe; till a period subsequent to 
the repeated provocations which had been offered to us, and sub- 
sequent particularly to the decree of fraternity of the 19th of No- 
vember : even then, to what object was it that the concert which 
wc wish to establish was to be directed? if we had then rightly 
cast the true character of the French revolution, I cannot now 
deny that we should have been better justified in a very different 
conduct. But it is material to the present argument to declare 
what diat conduct actually was, because it is of itself sufficient te 
confute all the pretexts by which the advocates of France have 
so long laboured to perplex the question of aggression. 

At that period, Russia had at length conceived, 9m well 9m our* 
selves, a natural and just alarm for the balance of Europe, and 
applied to us to learn our sentiments on the subject. In our answer 
to this application, we imparted to Russia the principles upon 
which we then acted, and we communicated this answer to Prus- 
sia, with whom we were connected in defensive alliance. I will 
state shortly the leading part of those principles. A dispatch was 
sent from Lord Grenville to His Majesty's minister in Russia, 
dated the 29th of December, 1792, stating a desire to have an 
explanation set on foot on the subject of the war with France. 
i will read the material parts of it. 

** The two leading points on which such explanation will nato* 
Tally turn, are the line of conduct to be followed previons to die 
commeneement of hostilities, and with a view, if pofsiUc» to 
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arert them ; and the nature and amount of the forces which the 
powers engaged in this concert might be enabled to use, 8uppo« 
sing such extremities unavoidable. 

** With respect to the first, it appears, on the whole, subject 

howerer to future consideration and discussion with the other 

powers, that the most advisable step to be taken would be, that 

sufficient explanation should be had with the powers at war with 

France, in order to enable those, not hitherto engaged in the war 

to propose to that country terms of peace. That these terms 

should be, the withdrawing their arms within the limits of the 

French territory ; the abandoning their cenquests ; the rescinding 

any acts injurious to the sovereignty or rights of any other nations, 

and the giving in some public and unequivocal manner a pledge 

of their intention no longer to foment troubles, or to excite dis* 

tuibances against other governments. In return for these stipu^ 

lations, the different powers of Europe, who shouM be parties to 

this measure* might engage to abandon all measures* or views of 

hos^ty against France* or interference in their internal affiurs* 

and to maintain a correspondence and intercourse of amity with 

the existing powers in that country, with whom such a treaty may 

be concluded. If, on the result of this proposal so made by the 

powers acting in concert, these terms should not be accepted by 

France, or being accepted, should not be satisfactorily performed, 

the different powers might then engage themselves to each other 

to enter into active measures, for the purpose of obtaining the ends 

in view; and it maybe to be considered, whether, in such case, 

they mightnot reasonably look to some indemnity for the expenses 

and hazards to which they would necessarily be exposed." 

The dispatch then proceeded to the second point, that of the 
forces to be employed, on which it is unnecessary now to speak. 

Now, Sir, I would really ask any person who has been, from 
the beginning, the most desirous of avoiding hostilities, whether it 
is possible to conceive any measure to be adopted in the situation 
in which we then stood, which could more evidently demonstrate 
our desire, after repeated provocations, to preserve peace* on any 
terms consistent with our safety ; or iriiether any sentiment could 
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now be tuggesUd which would hare more plainly marked our 
moderatioDi fbrbefuwicey and sincerity ? In saying tliis, I am not 
challenging the applause and approbation of my country, because 
I must now confess that we were too slow in anticipating that 
danger of which we had, perhaps, even then sufficient experienccf 
though fiur short, indeed* of that which we now possess, and thai 
we might even then have seen, what facts have since but too in- 
contestably proved, that nothing but vigorous and open hostility 
can afford complete and adequate security against revolutionary 
principles, while they retain a proportion of power sufficient ta 
furnish the means of war. 

I will enlarge no farther on the origin of the war* I have read 
and detailed to you a system which was in itself a declaration of 
war against all nations, which was so intended, and which has been 
80 applied, which has been exemplified in the extreme peril and 
hasard of almost all who for a moment have trusted to treaty* 
and which has not at this hour overwhelmed Europe in one indis* 
criminate mass of ruin* only because we have not indulged, to a 
fttal extremity, that disposition, which we have however indulged 
too &r; because we have not consented to trust to protesioA 
and compromise* rather than to our own valour and exertion, for 
aecurity against a sjrstem* from which we never shall be deliver- 
ed* till either the principle is extinguished, or till iu strength is 
exhausted. 

I might, Sir, if I found it necessary, enter into much detail 
upon this part of the subject ; but at present I only beg leave to 
express my readiness at any time to enter upon it, when either 
my own strength, or the patience of the House will admit of it : 
but, I say, without distinction, against ever}- nation in Eorope, 
and against some out of Europe* the principle has been faithfully 
applied. You cannot look at the map of Europe, and lay your 
hand upon that country against which France has not either de* 
dared an open and aggressive war, or violated some positive 
treaty* or broken some recognised principle of the law of nations. 

This subject may be divided into various periods. There were 
iioie acts of hoetUiQr committed previous to the war with ihii 
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country, and Terj little indeed subsequent to that declaration, 
which abjured the love of conquest. The attack upon the Pafwl 
State, by the seiaure of Avignon, in 1791, was accompanied by 
a series of the most atrocious crimes and outrages that ever dis- 
graced a revdution. Avignon was separated from its lawful 
soivere%n, with whom not even the pretence of quarrel existed, 
and forcibly incorporated in the tyranny of one and indivisible 
France* The same system led, in the same year, to an aggression 
against the whde German empire, by the seizure of Porentrui, 
part of the dominions of the Bishop of Basle. Afterwards, in 
1792, unpreceded by any declaration of war, or any cause of 
hostility, and in direct vicdation of the solemn pledge to abstain 
from conquest, an attack was made upon the King of Sardinia, by 
the seizure of Savoy, for the purpose of incorporating it, in like 
manner, with France. In the same year, tliey had proceeded to 
the dedaratioo of war against Austria, against Prussia, and 
against the German empire, in which they have been justified 
only on a ground of rooted hostility, combination, and league 
of sovereigns for the dismemberment of France. I say, that 
some of the documents, brought to support tliis pretence, are 
spurious and &lse ; I say, that even in those that are not so, there 
is not one word to prove the charge principally relied upon, that 
of an intention to effect the dismemberment of France, or to 
impose upon it, by force, any particular constitution* I say> 
that as far as we have been able to trace what passed at Pilaitz, 
the declaration there signed referred to the imprisonment of 
I^ui$ XVI. ; its immediate view was to effect his deliverance, if 
a concert sufficiently extensive could be fprmed with other 
sovereigns, for that purpose. It left the internal state of France 
to be decided by the King restored to his liberty, with the £ree 
consent of the states of his kingdom, and it did not contain one 
word relative to the dismemberment of France. 

In the subsequent discussions which took place in 179^> and 
which embmced at the same time all the other points of jealousy 
which hadarisen between the two countriei, the decbration of 
PifauU was ct&nnd to^ and explained on the part pf AHptria in a 
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manner precuely conformable to what I have now stated ; and the 
amicable explanations which took place, both on this subjoct 
and on all the matters in dispute, will be found in the o&ual 
correspondence between the two courts, which has been made 
public ; and it will be found also, that, as long as the negotiation 
continued to be conducted through M. Delessart* then minister 
for foreign affiurs, there was a great prospeet that those discus- 
sions would be amicably terminated ; but it is notorious, and has 
since been clearly proved, on the authority of Brissot himselff 
that the violent party in France considered such an issue of the 
negotiation as likely to be fatal to their projects, and thoughty 
to use his own words, that ** war was necessary to consolidate 
the Revolution." For the express purpose of producing the war, 
they excited a popular tumult in Paris ; they insisted upon and 
obtained the dismissal of M. Delessart. A new minister was Mp* 
pointed in his room, the tone of the negotiation was immediately 
changed, and an ultimatum was sent to the Emperor, similar to 
that which was afterwards sent to this country, affording him bo 
satis&ction on his just grounds of complaint, and requiring him, 
under those circumstances, to disarm. The first events of the 
contest proved how much more France was prepared for war 
than Austria, and afibrd a strong confirmation of the proposition 
which I maintain ; that no oSSensive intention was entertained on 
the part of the latter power. 

War was then declared against Austria; a war which I state 
to be a war of aggression on the part of Fhmce. The King of 
Phissia had declared, that he should consider war against the 
Emperor or empire, as war against iMmselfl He had declared, 
that, as* a co-estate of the empire, he was determined to deftnd 
their rights ; that, as an ally of the Emperor, he would support 
him to the utmost against any attack ; and that, for the sake of 
his own dominions, he felt himself called upon to resist the pro- 
greu of French principles, and to maintain the balance of power 
in Europe. With this notice before them, France declared war 
upon the Emperor, and the war with Prussia was the nrrrssaqr 
consequence of this aggression, both against the Emperor and 
the empire. 
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The war against the King of Sardinia follows next. The de- 
claration of that war was the seizure of Sayoy, by an invading 
army ; and on what ground ? On that which has been stated 
already. They had found out, by some light of nature, that the 
Rhine and the Alps were the natural limits of France. U^n 
^hat ground Saroy was seized ; and Savoy was also incorporated 
with France. 

Here finishes the history of the wars in which Fhmce was en« 
gaged, antecedent to the war with Great Britain, with Holland^ 
and with Spain. With req>ect to Spain, we have seen nothii^ 
in any part of its conduct, which leads us to suspect, that either 
attachment to religion, or the ties of consanguinity, or regard to 
the ancient system of Europe, was likely to induce that court to 
connect itself in ofiensive war against France. The war was 
evidently and incontestably begun by France against Spain. 

Hie case of Holland is so fresh in every man's recollection, and 
so connected with the immediate causes of the war with this 
/country, that it cannot require one word of observation. What 
shall I say then on the case of Portugal ? I cannot indeed say, 
that France ever declared war against that country ; I can hardly 
say even that she ever made war, but she required them to make 
a treaty of peace, as if they had been at war; she obliged them 
to purchase that treaty ; she broke it as soon as it was purchased, 
and she had originally no other ground of complaint than this, — 
that Portugal had performed, though inadequately, the engage- 
ment of its ancient defimsive alh'ance with this country, in the 
character of an auxiliary ; a conduct which cannot of itself make 
any power a principal in a war. 

I have now enumerated all the nations at war at that period, 
with the exception only of Naples. It can hardly be necessary to 
caM to the recollection of the House, the characteristic feature 
of revolutionary principles which was shewn, even at this early 
period, in ikt personal insult offered to the King of Naples by 
the cosDoiand^r of a French squadron, riding uncontrolled in 
the Mediterranean, and (while our fleets were yet unarmed) 
durealeniiig destruction to all the coast of Italy. 
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It was not till a amMenbly later period that almoat all the 
other nations of Earope found themsdves equally izivohred in 
aetoal hoitflitj : but it is not a little material to the whole of my 
ar g um ent, compared with the statement of the letmed gentleman, 
aiid with that contained in the French note, to examine at what 
period this hostility extended itself. It extended itself, in the 
course of 1796, to the states of Italy which had hitherto been ex- 
empted from it. In 1797, it had ended in die dertruction of most 
of them; it had ended in the virtual deposition of tlie King of 
Sardinia, it had ended in the conversion of Genoa and Tuscany 
Into democratic republics; it had ended in the revolution of 
Venice, in the violation of treaties with the new Venetian 
republic; and finally, in transferring that very republic, the 
creature and vassal of FVance, to the dominion of Austria* 

I observe from the gestures of some honourable gentlemen, that 
they tfiink we are precluded firom the use of any argument found- 
ed on diis last transaction. I already hear them saying, that it 
was as criminal in Austria to receive, as it was in France to give* 
I am fiur from defending or palliating the conduct of Austria upon 
this occasion : but because Austria, unid>le at last to contend 
with the arms of Fhmce, was forced to accept an unjust and in* 
suflSdent indemnification from the conquests France had made 
from it, are we to be debarred fWnn stating what, on the part of 
Flnrtkce, was not merely an unjust acquisition, but an act of the 
grossest and most aggravated perfidy and cruelty, and one of the 
most striking specnnens of that system which has been uniformly 
and indiscriminately applied to all the countries which France 
has had within its grasp ? This can only be said in vindication 
of Fhmce (and it is still more a vindication of Austria), that, 
practicany speaking, if there is any part of Uds transaction for 
which Venice itself has reason to be grateful, it can only be flnr 
the permisstoti to exchange the embraces of French fraternity 
fbt what u called the despotism of Vienna. 

Let tiiese ftets, and these dates, be compared with wiuit wis 
have beaid. The honourable gendeman has toM us, and tlie 
author of the note f\rote Fhmce has teM us abo^ tiiataV the Fkvodi 
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conquests were produced by the operations of the allies. It was 
when they were pressed on all sides, when their own territory was 
in danger, when their own independence was in question^ when 
the confederacy appeared too strong ; it was then they used the 
means with which their power and their courage furnished them ; 
and, " attacked upon all sides, they carried every whare their 
defenstye arms." * I do not wish to misrepresent the learned 
gentleman, but I understood him to speak of this sentiment with 
approbation ; the sentiment itself is this, that if a nation is ua« 
justly attacked in any one quarter by others, she cannot stop to 
consider by whom, but must find means of strength in other 
quarters, no matter where ; and is justified in attacking, in her 
turn, those with whom she is at peace, and from whom she 
has received no species of provocation. 

Sir, I hope I have already proved, in a great measure, that no 
sudi attack was made upon France ; but if it was made^ I 
maintain, that the whole ground on which that argument & 
founded cannot be tolerated. In the name of the laws of nature 
and nations, in the name of every thing that is sacred and hcmour* 
able, I demur to that plea, and I tell that honourable and learned 
gentleman that he would do well to look again into the law of 
nations, before he ventures to come to this House to give the 
sanction of htt authority to so dreadful and execrable a ^-stem. 

[Mr. Erskine here said across the House, that he had never 
maintained such a proposition.] 

I certaiidy understood this to be distinctly the tenour of the 
learned gentleman*s argument ; but as he tells me he did not use 
it, I take it for granted he did not intend to use it : I rejoice that 
he did not: but, at least, then I have a right to expect, that the 
learned gentleman should now transfer to the French note some 
of die indignation which he has hitherto lavished upon the decla* 
radons of this country. This principle^ which the learned gentle- 
man disclaims, the Frendi note avows : and I contend, widHmt 
the fear of contradiction, it is the principle upon which Fhmce 
has unifofttly acted. But whfle the learned gentleman disclaims 

• Vide M. Tallcyrand'i note. 
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this proposition, he certaialy will admit, that he has himself 
asserted, and maintained in the whole course of his argument* 
that the pressure of the war upon France, imposed upon her the 
necessity of those exertions which produced most of the enor- 
mities of the Revolution, and most of the enormities practised 
against the other countries of Europe. The House will recollect, 
that, in the. year 1796, wlien all these horrors in Italy were 
beginning, which are the strongest illustrations of the general 
character of the French revolution, we had begun that negotia- 
tion to which the learned gentleman has referred. England then 
possessed numerous conquests ; England, though not having at 
that time had the advantage of three of her most splendid victo- 
ries, England, even then, appeared undisputed mistress of the sea ; 
England, having then engrossed Uie whole wealth of the colonial 
world ; England, having lost notliing of its original possessions ; 
England then comes forward, proposing general peace, and offer- 
ing-— what ? offering the surrender of aU that it hi^ acquired, in 
order to obtain— what? not the dismemberment, not the partition 
of ancient France, but the return of a part of those conquests, 
no one of which could be retained, but in direct contradiction to 
that original and solemn pledge which is now referred to, as the 
proof of the just and moderate disposition of the French republic* 
Yet even this offer was not sufficient to procure peace, or to arrest 
the progress of France in her defensive operations against other 
unoffending countries. From the pages, however, of the learned 
gentleman's pamphlet, (which, after all its editions, is now fresher 
in his memory than in that of any other person in this House, or 
in the country, ) he is furnished with an argument on the result 
of the negotiation, on which he spears confidently to rely. He 
maintains, that the single point on which the negotiation was 
broken off, was the question of the possession of the Austrian 
Netherlands ; and that it is, therefore, on that ground only, that 
the war has, since that time, been continued. When this sub- 
ject was before under discussion, I stated, and I shall state again 
(notwithstanding the learned gentlenum's accusation of my having 
endeavoured to shift the question from its true point), that the 

7 
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question then at issue^ was not, whetlier the Netherlands should, 
in &CU be restored ; though even on that question 1 am not, like 
4he learned gentlenuw, unprepared to g^ve any opinion ; I am 
ready to say, that to leave that territory In the p^s|Ki,S8ion of France 
would be obviously dangerous to the interests of ihis country, and 
is inconsistent with the policy which it has uniformly pursued, at 
every period in which it has concerned itself in t^^ general system 
of the continent ; but it was not on the decision o|- this question 
of expediency and policy, that the issue of the negotiation then 
turned ; what was required of us by France was, no^pie^^ly ^bat 
we should acquiesce in her retaining the Nj^J^^ligp^^ hujt ;^at 
B$ a preliminary to all treaty, and befose, entex;Mpg upon t^e 
discussloa of terms, we should recognise the principle, that wh^tr 
ever France, in, time of war, had annexed U^ the republi^ ;^P^ 
remain inseparable for ever, and could not become the ^u^j^ctof 
negotiation. I say, that, in refusing such a preliminary, we were 
only resisting the claim of France, to arrogate to itself the power 
of controlling, by its own separate and municipal act8> the rights 
and interests of other countries, and moulding, at its discretion, 
a new and general code of the law of nations. 

In reviewing the issue of this negotiation, it is important to 
observe, that France, who began by abjuring a love of conquest, 
was desired to give up nothing of her own, not even to give up all 
that she had conquered; that it was offered to her .to receive ,b^ck 
all that had been conquered from her ; and when ^he rejected the 
negotiation for peace upon these grounds, are we then to be told 
of the unrelenting hostility of the combined powers, for which 
France was to revenge itself upon other countries, and which is 
to justify the subversion of every established government, and the 
destruction of property, religion, and domestic comfort, from 
one end of Italy to the other ? Such was the effect of the war 
against Modena, agamst Genoa, against Tuscany, against Venice, 
against Rome, and against Naples ; all of which she engaged in, 
or prosecutedy subsequent to tliis very period. 
. After this, in the year 1797, Austria had made peacei Eng* 
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land, and Hm allj Portugal (ft-om whom we could expect little 
active atsittance, but whom we felt it our duty to defend), alone 
remained in the war. In that situation^ under the pressure of 
nei^disity, whidi I ihall not disguise, we made another attempt 
to negotis(te. th 1797, Prussia, Spain, Austria, and Naples, 
having suocessively made peace, the princes of Italy having been 
destroyed, Prance having surrounded itself, in almost every part 
in whioh it ik not surrounded by the sea, with revolutionary 
republics, England made another offer of a di£Rn'ent nature. It 
was ttdtn^tMr a demand that France should restore any thing. 
AukliKa htftfngmade peace upon her own terms, England had 
nothing to require WAb regard to her allies ; she aslced no resti- 
tution of the dominions' added to Prance in Europe. So far from 
l^Stiitnlng anj diing Prehch out of Europe, we freely ofiered them 
lill, demanding only, as a poor compensation, to retain a part of 
what we had acquired by arms, from Hc^and, then identified with 
France, and that part, useless to Holland, and necessary for the 
sec^krity of oar Indian possessions. This proposal also, Sir, was 
prd'udly refused, in a way which the teamed gentleman himself 
has not attempted to justify, indeed of which he has spoken with 
detestation. I wish, since he has not finally abjured his duty in 
this House, that that detestation had been stated earlier, that he 
had milted his own voice with the general voice of his country, 
on^d'resuh'bf that negotiation. 

Let 05 look-^f the conduct of Fhince immediately subsequent 
to this period. She had spufned at the otkts of Great Britain, she 
had reduced her continental enemies to the necessity of accepting 
a precarious peace ; she had (in spite of those pledges repeatedly 
made and uniformly violated) surrounded herself by new con« 
quests, on every part of her frontier but one ; that one was 
Switzerland. Tlie first effect of being relieved from the war with 
Austria, of being secured againtt all fears of continental invasion 
on the ancient territory of France, was their unprovoked attack 
against this unoffending and devoted country. This was one of the 
scenes which satisfied even those who were the moat incredulous. 
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that France had thrown off the mask, *^ if indeed she had ever tuom 
tf/* * It collected^ in one view, many of the characteristic fea- 
tures of that revolutionary system which I have endeavoured to 
trace* The perfidy which alone rendered their arms successful, 
the pretext of which they availed themselves to produce divbion 
and prepare the entrance of jacobinism in that country, the pro^ 
posal of armistice, one of the known and regular engines of the 
Revolution, which was, as usual, the immediate prelude to mili- 
tary execution, attended with cruelty and barbarity, of which 
there are few examples ; all these are known to the world. The 
country they attacked was one which had long been the faithful 
ally of France, which, instead of giving cause of jealousy to any 
other power, had been for ages proverbial for the simplicity and 
innocence of its manners, and which had acquired and preserved 
the esteem of all the nations of Europe ; which had almost, by 
the common consent of mankind, been exempted from the sound 
of war, and marked out as a land of Goshen, safe and untouched 
in the midst of surrounding calamities. 

Look then at the Satie of Switzerland, at the circumstances 
which led to its destruction, add this instance to the catalogue 
of aggression against all Europe, and then tell me, whether the 
system I have described has not been prosecuted with an unre* 
lenting ^irit, which cannot be subdued in adversity, which cai^ 
not be appeased in prosperity, which neither solemn professions, 
Dor the general law of nations, nor the obligation of treaties 
(whether previous to the Revolution or subsequent to it), could 
restrain from the subversion of every state into which, either by 
force or fraud, their arms could penetrate. Then tell me, 
whether the disasters of Europe are to be charged upon the 
provocation of this country and its allies, or on the inherent 
principle of the French revolution, of which the natural result 
produced »o much misery and carnage in France, and carried 
desolation and terror over so large a portion of the world. 

Sir, much as I have now stated, I have not finished the 
catalogue. America almost as much as Switzerland, perhaps, 

« Vide Speeches at the Whig Club. 
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contributed to that change which has taken place in the minds 
of those who were originally partial to the principles of the French 
goyemraent. The hostility against America followed a long 
course of neutrality adhered to under the strongest provocations, 
Or rather of repeated compliance to France, with which we 
might well have been dissatisfied. It was, on the face of it, 
unjust and wanton ; and it was accompanied by those instances 
of sordid corruption which shocked and disgusted even the 
enthusiastic admirers of revolutionary purity, and threw a new 
light on the genius of revolutionary government. 

Afler this, it remains only shortly to remind gentlemen of the 
aggression against £g3l>t, not omitting, however, to notice the 
capture of Malta, in the way to ^gypt. Inconsiderable as that 
island may be thought, compared with the scenes we have wit- 
nessed, let it be remembered, that it is an island of which the 
government had long been recognised by every state of Europe, 
vgainst which France pretended no cause of war, and whose 
independence was as dear to itself and as sacred as that of any 
country in Europe. It was in fact not unimportant from its local 
situat\pn to the other powers of Europe, but in proportion as any 
man may diminish its importance, the instance will only serve 
the more to illustrate and confirm the proposition which I have 
maintained. — The all-searching eye of the French revolution 
looks to every part of Europe, and every quarter of the world, in 
which can be found an object either of acquisition or plunder. 
Nothing is too great for the temerity of its ambition, nothing too 
smaH or insignificant for the grasp of its rapacity. From hence 
Buonaparte and his army proceeded to Egypt. The attack was 
made, pretences were held out to the natives of that country in 
the name of the French king, whom they had murdered; they 
pretended to have the approbation of the Grand Seignior, whose 
territories they were violating; their project was carried oa 
under the profession of a zeal for Mahometanism ; it was carried 
^" by proclaiming that France had been reconciled to the 
Mussulman faith, had abjured that of Christianityi or, as he in 
his impious language termed it, of the sea qfihe Maaahr 
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The only ftiea, which they have since held out to cdour this 
atrocious invasion of a neutral and friendly territory, is, that it . 
was the road to attack the English power in India. It is most . 
unquestionably trucy that this was one and a. principal cause of 
this unparalleled outrage; but another, and an equally sul^fstantial 
cause (as appears by their own statements), was the division and 
partition of the territories of what they thought a falling power. 
It is impossible to dismiss this subject without observing that this , 
attack against Egypt was accompanied by an attack upon the. 
British possessions in India, made on true revolutionary prin- 
ciples. In Europe, the propagation of the principles of France, 
had uniformly prepared the way for the progress of its arms. To 
India, the lovers of peace had sent the messengers of jacobinism,^ 
for the purpose of inculcating war in those distant regions, on 
jacobin principles, and of forming jacobin clubs, which they, 
actually succeeded in establishing, and which in most respects 
resembled the European model, but which were distinguished 
by this peculiarity, that they were required to swear in one 
breath, hatred to tyranny^ the love qfUbertyj and the destruction 
of ail kings and sovereigns -^ except the good andjdithfid ally qf 
the French repuiliCf Citusbv Tippoo. 

What then was the nature of this system ? Was it any thing but 
what I have stated it to be ; an insatiable love of aggrandisement,^ 
an implacable spirit of destruction directed against all the civil 
and religious institutions of every country ? This is the first 
moving and acting spirit of the French revolution ^ this is the 
spirit which animated it at its birth, and this is the ^irit which 
will not desert it till the moment of its dissolution, << which grew 
with its growth, which strengthened with its strength," but 
which has not abated under its misfortunes, nor declined in ita 
decay ; it has been invariably the same in every period, operate 
ing more or less, according as accident or circumstances might 
assist it; but it has been inherent in the Revolution in all its 
stages, it has equally belonged to Brissot, to Robespierre, to 
Tallies, to Reobel, to Barras, and to every one of the leaders pf 
the directory, but to none more than to Buonapartei m whom now 

I 3 
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all their powers are united. What arc its characters ? Can it be 
accident that produced them ? No, it is only from the alliance 
of the most horrid principles with the most horrid means, that 
aaeh miseries could have been brought upon Europe. It is this 
p«radox« which we roust always keep in mbd when we are dis* 
dissiiig any question relative to the effects of the French revo- 
littiOD. Groaning under every degree of misery, the victim of 
ifei own crimeSf and as I once before expressed it in this House» 
asking pardon of God and of man for the miseries which it has 
brought upon itself and others, France still retains (while it has 
neither left means of comfort, nor almost of subsistence to its 
own inhabitants) new and unexampled me«ns of annoyance and 
destruction against all the other powers o£ Europe. 

Its firsWundamental principle was to bribe the poor against the 
rich, by proposing to transfer into new hands, on the delusive 
notion of equality, and in -breach of every principle of justices the 
tHiole property of the country ; the practical application of this 
principle was to devote the whole of that property to indiscrimi- 
iittte plunder, and to make it the foundation of a revolutionary 
syiteiii of finance, productive in proportion to the misery and do- 
solation which it created. It has been accompanied by an un- 
wearied spirit of proselytism, diffusing itself over all the nations 
of the earth ; a spirit which can apply itself to all circumstances 
and nil situations, which can furnish a list of grievancesy and hold 
out a promise of redress equally to all natiiteSy which inspired 
£fae teachers of French liberty with the hope of alilM tcoom- 
nending themselves to those who Kve under the feudal code of 
the German empire ; to the various states of Italy, under all their 
different institutions ; to the old republicaiis of HoUaad, and to 
the new republicans of America ; to the catholic of Ireland, 
wliom it was to deliver from protestant usurpation ; to the pro- 
tMant of Switserland, whom it was to deliver A-on popish Super- 
ti'lkkm ; and to the tnussulman of Egypt, whom it was to ddiver 
At>mChristhin peraeeutien ; to the rensoce Indian, blindly bigotted 
te ^ ancient iosCitutioDS ; and to the natives of Gmn Britain, 
«4»y««* the pertBttioo of prnctkal flieodhw, and jusri^ 
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to their constitution, from the joint result of habit, of reatoni 
and of experience. The last and distinguishing feature it a 
perfidy^ which nothing can bind, whidi no tie of treaty^ no sense 
of the principles generally received among nations, no obligation^ 
human or divine, can restraia. Thus qualified, thus armed for 
destruction, the genius of the French revolution marched forth, 
the terror and dismay of the world. Every nation has in its turn 
been the witness, many have been the victims of its priaciplet, 
and it is left for us to decide, whether we will compromise with 
such a danger, while we have yet resources to supply the sinews 
of war, while the heart and spirit of the country is yet unbroken, 
and while we have the means of calling forth and support!^ a 
a powerful co-operation in Europe. 

Much nsore might be said on this part of the subject; but if 
wliat I have said already is a faithful, though only an imperfect 
sketch of those excesses and outrages, which even history itself 
will hereafter be unable fully to record, and a just represent* 
ation of the principle and source from which they originated, wiU 
any man say that we ought to accept a precarious security 
against so tremendous a danger ? Much more will he pretend^ 
after the experience of all that has passed, in the di^rent stages 
of the French revolution, that we ought to be detorred {torn 
probing this great question to the bottom, and from examining^ 
without ceremony or ditgumef whether the change which has 
recently taken place in France, is sufficient now to give security, 
not against a common danger, but against such a danger as that 
which I have described ? 

In examining this part of the subject, let it be remembered, 
that there is one other characteristic of the French revolution, 
as striking as its dreadful and destructive principles, I mean the 
instability of its government, which has been of itself sufficient 
to destroy all reliance, if any such reliance could, at any time^ 
have been placed on the good faith of any of its rulers. Such 
has beoi the incredible rapidity with which the revolutions in 
France have succeeded each other, that I believe the names of 
those who have successively exercised absolute poweTj under the 
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• 

fMreience of liberty, are to be numbered by the years of the . 
Revolutifm; and each of the new constitutions, which, under 
the laroe pretence, has, in its turn, been imposed by force on 
France, every one of which alike was founded upon principles 
which professed to be uniyersal, and was intended to be esta- 
blished and perpetuated among all the nations of the earth — 
each of these will be found, upon an average, to have had about 
two years* as the period of its duration. 

Under this revolutionary system, accompanied with this per- 
petual fluctuation and change* both in the form of the govern- 
ment and in the persons of the rulers, what is the security which 
has hitherto existed, and what new security is now offered ? Be- 
fore an answer is given to this question, let me sum up the history 
of all the revolutionary governments cf France, and of their 
characters in relation to other powers, in words more eraphatical 
tlia& any which I could use — the memorable words pronounced, 
on the eve of this last constitution, by the orator * who was 
selected to report to an assembly, surrounded by a 61e of grena- 
diers, the new form of liberty which it was destined to enjoy 
under the auspices of General Buonaparte. From this reporter, 
the mouth and organ of the new government, we learn this im- 
portant lesson : — ** It is easy to conceive why peace was not 
concluded before the establishment of the constitutional govern- 
ment. The only government which then existed, described 
itself as revolutionary; it was, in fact, only the tyranny of a few 
men who were soon overthrown by others, and it consequently 
presented no stability of principles or of views, no security either 
with respect to men, or with respect to things. 

** It should seem that that stability and that security ought to 
have existed from the establishment, and as the effect, of the 
constitutional sjrstem ; and yet they, did not exist more, perhaps 
even less, than they had done before. In truth, we did make 
aome partial treaties, we signed a continental peace, and a ge- 
neral congress was held to confirm it ; but these treaties, these 

• Vide Speech of Boulay dc la Meurthe, in the Council of Five Hup^ 
dred, at ScCloiif^ I9th Brmnaire (9th November^ 1799. 
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diplomatic conferences, appear to have been the source of a new 
war, more ioreterate and more bloody than before. 

«< Before the i8th Fructidor (4th September) of the 5th year, 
the French goremment exhibited to foreign nations so uncertain 
an existence, that they refused to treat with it. After this great 
event, the whole power was absorbed in the directory : the legis- 
lative body can hardly be said to have existed : treaties of peace 
were broken, and war carried every where, without that body 
having any share in those measures. The same directory, after 
having intimidated all Europe, and destroyed, at its pleasure, 
several governments, neither knowing how to make peace or 
war, or how even to estabHsh itself, was overturned by a breath, 
on the ISth Prairial (18th June), to make room for other men, 
influenced, perhaps, by different views, or who might be governed 
by diflerent principles. 

** Judging, then, only from notorious facts, the French go- 
vernment must be considered as exhibiting nothing fixed, neither 
in respect to men or to things." 

Here, then, is the picture, down to the period of the last re-* 
volution, of the state of France, under all its successive govern- 
ments ! 

Having taken a view of what it was, let us now examine what it 
is. In the first place, we see, as has been truly stated, a change 
in the description and form of the sovereign authority ; a supreme 
power is placed at the head of this nominal republic, with a more 
open avowal of military despotism than at any former period; 
with a more open and undisguised abandonment of the names 
and pretences under which that despotism long attempted to 
conceal itself. The different institutions, republican in their 
form and appearance, which were before the instruments of thai 
despotism, are now annihilated ; they have given way to the ab- 
solute power of one man, concentrating in himself all the autho- 
rity of the state, and differing from other monarchs only in this, 
that, as my honourable friend * truly stated it, he wields a sword 
instead of a sceptre. What, then, is the.confidence we are to 

* Mr. Canning. 
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derive either from the frame of the government, or from the 
character and past conduct of the person who is now the abso- 
lute ruler of France ? 

Had we seen a man, of whom we had no previous knowledge, 
stiddenlj invested with the sovereign authoritj of the country ^ 
invested with the power of taxation^ with the power of the sword, 
the power of war and peace* the unlimited power of commanding 
the resourcesy of disposing of the lives and fortunes of every man 
in France; if we had seen, at the same moment, all the inferior 
maebinery of the Revolution, which, under the variety of succes- 
sive shocks, had kept the system in motion, still remaining entire, 
all that, by requisition and plunder, had given activity to the 
revolutionary system of finance, and had fumisfaed the means of 
creating an army, by converting every man, who was of age to 
bear arms, into a soldier, not for the defence of his owa country, 
but for the sake of carrying unprovoked war into surrounding 
countries ; if we had seen all the subordinate instruments of 
jacobin power subsisting in their full force, and retaining (to use- 
the French phrase) all their original organisation; and had then 
observed this single change in the conduct of their affiurs» that 
there was now one man with no rival to thwart his measures, 
no colleague to divide his powers, no council to control his 
operations, no liberty of peaking or writing, no expression of 
public opinion to check or influence his conduct ; uader such 
circumstances, should we be wrong to pause, or wait for the 
evidence of fietcts and experience, before we consented to trust 
our safety to the forbearance of a single man, in such a siu^ 
ation, and to relinquish those means of defence which have 
hitherto carried us safe through all the storms of the Revolution? 
if we were to ask what are the principles and character of this 
stranger, to whom fortune has suddenly committed the concerns 
of a great and powerful nation ? 

But is this the actual state of the present question ? Are we 
^king of a stranger of whom we have heard nothing? No, Sir; 
we have heard of him ; we, and Europe, and the world, have 
heard both of him and of the satellites by whom he is surrounded; 
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and it is ionposaible to discuBS fiurly the propriety of any answer 
whick could lie returned to his overtures of* negotiation, without 
taking into conskleration the inferences to be drawn from his 
personal character and conduct. I know it is the fashion with 
some gentlemen to represent any reference to topics of this nature 
as invidious and irritating; but the truth is, that they rise un* 
avoidably out of the very nature of the question. Would it have 
been possible for ministers to discharge their duty, in offering 
their advice to their Sovereign, either for accepting or declining 
negotiation, without taking into their account the reliance to be 
placed on the disposition and the principles of the person ? on 
whose disposition and principles the security to be obtained by 
treaty must, in the present circumstances, principally depend ? or 
would they act honestly or candidly towards parliament and to- 
wards the country, if, having been guided by these considerations, 
they forbore to state publicly and distinctly the real grounds 
which have influenced their decision ; and if, from a fake delicacy 
and groundless timidity, they purposely declined an examination 
of a point, the most essential towards enabling parliament to 
form a just determination on so important a subject ? 

What opinion, then, are we led to form of the pretensions of 
the Consul to those particular qualities which, in the official note» 
are represented as affording us, from his personal character, the 
surest pledge of peace ? We are told, this is his second attempt at 
general pacificatioo. Let us see, for a moment, how this second 
utiempt has been conducted. There is, indeed, as the learned 
gentleman has said, a word in the first declaration which refers 
to general peace, and which states this to be the second time in 
which the Consul has endeavoured to accomplish that object* 
We thou^t fit, for the reasons which have been assigned, to 
decline altogether the proposal of treating, under the present 
circumstances ; but we, at the same time, expressly stated, that» 
whenever the moment for treaty should arrive, we would in no' 
case treat but in conjunction with our allies. Our general refusal 
to negotiUe at the present moment did not prevent the Consul 
from renewing his overtures ; but were they renewed lor the 
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y/*^^!f^iBrU note ; though we had shown^ by 



i ' ^t^ '^'^Mg^^negotmUon, even for general peace, 
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J^^ **'^!!^ i^ ''^'"'^ ''**' ^^^ '" conjunction with our 
^r t'jt^ ^^'^Ibe proposal contained in his last note ? — To 

*^* '^Ar jP*^ /**^> ^^'^^ ^^^ * «5pariB/tf peace between 
"f: StMia »nd Fnnce. 

Or*^ ij^ second attempt to effect general pacification : a 
*J*j /bra «y««^* treaty with Great Britain. What had been 
P'*J^VL*I1ie conclusion of a Mpam/^ treaty with Austria; and, 
^M^ifOB to this fact, there are two anecdotes connected with 
^ eeodoM^on of this treaty, which are sufficient to illustrate the 
^poduon of this pacificator of Europe, lliis very treaty of 
^yppo Formio was ostentatiously professed to be concluded with 
^ Cmperor, for the purpose of enabling Buonaparte to take the 
^^miiiand of the army of England, and to dictate a separate peace 
iritfa this country on the banks of the Thames. But there is this 
additional circumstance, singular beyond all conception, consi- 
dering that we are now referred to the treaty of Caropo Formio 
as a proof of the personal disposition of the Consul to general 
peace : he sent his two confidential and chosen friends, Berthier 
and Mongd charged to communicate to the directory this treaty 
of Campo Formio ; to announce to them, that one enemy was 
humbled* that the war with Austria was terminated, and, there- 
fore, that now was the moment to prosecute their opcrationa 
against this country; they used, on this occasion, the memorable 
words, <' the Kingdom of Great Britain and the French Repubiic 
cannot exist together,** This, I say, was the solemn declaration 
of the deputies and ambassadors of Buonaparte himself, otkring 
to the directory the first fruits of this first attempt at general 
pacification. 

So much for his disposition towards general pacification : let 
Its look next at the part he has taken in the different stages of 
the French revolution, and let us then judge whether we arc to 
look to him as the security against revolutionary principles; lot 
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us determine what reliance we can place on his engagements with 
other countries, when we see how he has observed his engage- 
ments to his own. When the constitution of the third year was 
established under Barras> that constitution was imposed by the 
arms of Buonaparte, then commanding the army of the Triumvi- 
rate in Paris. To that constitution he then swore fidelity. How 
often he has repeated the same oath, I know not ; but twidc, at 
least, we know that he has not only repeated it himself, but tendered 
it to others, under circumstances too striking not to be stated. 

Sir, the House cannot have forgotten the revolution of the fburth 
of September, which produced the dismissal of Lord Malmsbury 
from Lisle. How was that revolution procured ? It was pro- 
cured chiefly by t\\e promise of Buonaparte, (in the name of his 
army,) decidedly to support the directory in those measures 
which led to the infringement and violation of every thing that 
the authors of the constitution of 1795, or its adherents, could 
consider as fundamental, and which established a system of 
despotism inferior only to that now realised in his own person. 
Immediately before this event, in the midst of the desolation and 
bloodshed of Italy, he had received the sacred present of new 
banners from the directory ; he delivered them to his army with 
this exhortation : " Let us swear, fellow-soldiers, by the manet 
of the patriots who have died by our side, eternal hatred to the 
enemies of the constitution of the third year :** that very consti- 
tution which he soon after enabled the directory to violate, and 
which, at the head of his grenadiers, he has now finally destroyed. 
Sir, that oath was again renewed, in the midst of that very scene 
to which I have last referred ; the oath of fidelity to the consti- 
tvtion of the third year was administered to all the members of 
the assembly then sitting ( under the terror of the bayonet )» as the 
solemn preparation for the business of the day; and the morning 
was ushered in with swearing attachment to the constitution, that 
ihe evening might close with its destruction. 

If we carry our views out of France, and look at the dreadful 
catalogue of all the breaches of treaty, all the acts of perfidy at 
trhich I tiave only glanced, and which are precisely commensurate 
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will) the uuiuber of treaties which the republic have made (for 
I have sought in vain for any one which it has made and which it 
has not broken) ; if we trace the history of them all from the be- 
ginning of the Revolution to the present time, or if we select those 
.which have been accompanied by the most atrocious craelty» and 
marked the most strongly with the characteristic features of the 
Revolution, the name of Buonaparte will be found allied to more 
of them than that of any other that can be handed down in the 
history of the crimes and miseries of the last ten years. His name 
will be recorded with the horrors comBoitted in Italy, in the 
memorable campaign of 1796 and 1797, in the Milanese* in 
Genoa* in Modena* in Tuscany, in Rome* and in Venice. 

His entrance into Lombardy was announced by a solemn pro- 
clamation, issued on the 27th of April, 1796* which terminated 
with these words: ** Nations of Italy ! the French army is come 
to break your chains; the French are the friends of the people in 
#very country ; your religion, your property, your customs, shall 
be respected." This was followed by a second proclamation, 
dated from Milan, 20th of May, and signed ** Buonaparte," in 
ibese terms: '* Respect for property and personal security, reelect 
Ibr the religion of countries ; these are the sentiments of the 
government of the French repubhc, and of the army of Italy. The 
French* victorious* conaider the nations of Lombardy as their 
brothers." In testimony of this fraternity, and to fulfil the solemn 
l^edge of.respecting property, this very proclamation imposed on 
the Milanese a provisional contribution to the amount of twenty 
millions of livres* or near one million sterling ; and successive ex- 
actions were afterwards levied on that single state to the amount, 
in the whole, of near six millions sterling. The regard to religion 
Md to the customs of the country was manifested with the same 
scrupulous fidelity. The churches were given up to indiscriroi- 
nate plunder. Every religious and charitable fund, every public 
treasure was confiscated* The country was made the scene of 
•very species of disorder and rapine. The priests* the established 
ioTtn of worship^all the objects of religious reverence, were openly 
iptttlted by tha Franch Uroops{ «t Pavia* particularly* the temb 
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of St Augtifttine y which the inhabitants were accustomed to view 
with peculiar veneration, was mutilated and defaced. This last 
provocation having roused the resentment of the people, they flew 
to arms, surrounded Uie French garrison, and took them prisoners, 
but carefully abstained from offering any violence to a single sol- 
dier. In revenge for this conduct, Buoni^arte, then on his marck 
to the M incio, suddenly returned, collected his troops, and car- 
ried the extremi^ of military execution over the country : he 
burnt the town of Benasco, and massacred eight hundred of its 
inhabitants : he marched to Pavia, took it by storm, and delivered 
it over to general plunder ; and published, at the same moment, 
« proclamation^ of the 26th of May, ordering his troops to shoot 
all those who had not laid down their arms, and taken an oath 
of obedience, and to bum every village where the toain should 
be sounded, and to put its inhabitants to death. 

The transactions with Modena were on a smaller scale, but ii^ 
the same character. Buonaparte began by signing a treaty, by 
which the Duke of Modena was to pay twelve millions of livrea, 
and neutrality was promised him in return ; this was soon follow- 
ed by the personal arrest of the Duke, and by a fresh extortioa 
of two hundred thousand sequins ; afler this he was permit!^ 
on the payment of a further sum, to sign another treaty, cAlle4|i 
CcnveuUom dc BurdU^ which of course was only the prelude I9 
the repetition of similar exactions. 

Nearly at tb^ same period, in violation of the rights of neutra^ 
Kty, and of the treaty which had been concluded between thf 
French republic and the Grand Duke of Tuscany in the preceding 
year, and in breach of a positive promise given only a few days 
before, the French army forcibly took possession of Leghorn, finr 
the purpose of seising the British property which was depoaited 
lhere» and confiscating it as prize ; and shortly after, when 
Boonaparle agreed to evacuate Leghorn in return for the evacua« 
tion of the island i]^ £lbe> which was in the possession of the 
Britkh troops, he insisted upon a separate article, by which# in 
addition to the plunder before obtained, by the infraction of the 
lawiif nations, it was stipulated, that the Grand Duke should pay 
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approached the territories of thb republic, which, from the com* 
mencement of the war, had observed a rigid neutrality. Their 
entaaDce on these territories was, as usual, accompanied by a 
tekma proclamation in the name of their general. ** Buonaparte 
t^ the republic of Venice.'* *< It b to delirer the finest country 
im Europe from the iron yoke of the proud house of Austria, that 
the Brench army has braved obstacles the most difficult to sur- 
MJunU Victory in union with justice has crowned its efforts. 
Ibe wreck of the enemy's army has retired behind the Mincio. 
The Ftenob army, in order to follow them, passes over the ter- 
filitef! of the aepvblic of Venice ; but it will never forget, that 
antaanifiriandBhip unites the two republics. Religion, govem- 
nsiKity customs, and property, shall be respected. That the peo- 
ple may be wtthoul apprehension, the moat severe discipline shall 
ba mabtained« All chat may be provided for the army shall be 
fiuthfiiUy paid for in money. The general»in«chief engages the 
officers of the republic of Venice, the magistrates, and the priests, 
tartaike known that sentiments to the people, in order that 
<fOBfidance may cement that frienddiip which has so long united 
the taw nationa,. fakhfbl in the path of honour as in that of vic- 
tfiry. The French sokUer is terrible only to the enemies of his 
liberty and his govenMnenc« Buonaparte." 
r. Tkb proohu wa ti o n waa followed by exactions similar to those 
which were practised ayiiiwr Genoa, by the renewal of similar 
profesttona of frieodahip, and the nae of similar means so exoite in« 
uirteotions. At length, in thespring of 1797, occasion waa taken 
from diatarbanoea thus excited, to forge, in the name of the Ve- 
netian government, a proelainataon-^ hoatile to France; and thia 
prooeediDg waa made the ground fisr military execution against 
the country, and for effectingby force the sabvisrrion of ica ancient 
gctveriMnent and the establishment of the demooratic fonns of the 
Frennh cavolution* Thia revolatton was sealed by a treaty^ sigMNl 
ij^ May, 1797, between Baonaparte and caaomissionera appointed 
on the part of the new and revohitionary government of Veniae. 

* Vtde Account &f thb transaction, fai the Proclamation of the Sfoatr 
of Venice, April IS. 119$. 
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Bf the second and third secret articles of this treaty, Vefiiot 
agreed to give as a ransoniy to secure itself against aJl fardier 
exactions or demands, the sum of three millions of livres in moneyy 
the value of three millions more in articles of naval supply, and 
three ships of the line ; and it received in telurn the assurances of 
the friendship and support of the French republic. Immediately 
after the signature of this treaty, the arsenal, the library, and 
the palace of St. Marc, were ransacked and plundered* and heavy 
additional contributions were imposed upon it» inhabitants : aiid» 
in not more than four months afterwards, this very nepublic of 
Venice, united by alliance to France, the cneeture of Buonaparte 
himsetf, from whom it had received the present of Fk'ench liberty, 
waaby'the same Buonaparte transferred, under the treaty of 
Canpo Formio, to '* that iron yoke of the|»roud house of Aus* 
tria,** to deliver it from which he had represented in his first 
predamation to be the great object of all his operations. 

8lr, all this is ibilowed by the memordble expedition into Egypt, 
#bi€h I mention, not merely because it forms a principal article 
in the catalogue of those acts of violence and perfidy in which 
Buonaparte has been engaged ; not merely because it was an en* 
terprise peculiarly his own, of which he was himself the planner, 
the executor, and the betrayer ; but chiefty because, when from 
thence he retires to a diiferent scene to take possoMion of a new 
throne, from which he is to speak upon an equality with the kings 
and governors of Europe, he leaves behind him, at the moment of 
his departure, a specimen, which cannot be raistidcen, of hii prin- 
ctples of n^^iation. The intercepted correspondence, which has 
been alluded to in this debate, seems to aflbrd the strongest 
ground to believe, that hia efcrs to the Turkish government to 
evacuate Egypt were made solely with a view ** to gain time *;*' 
that the ratification of any treaty on this subject was to be delayed 
with the view of finally duding its performance, if any change of 
circumstances iavouraWe to the French siwuld occur in the inter* 
val. But whatever gendemen may tbiok of the intention with 
which theae offiu^' were made^ there will at least be no question 

• Tide "Intercepted Letters from Egypt.* 
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with respect to the credit due to those professions by which be 
endeavoured to prove, in Egypt, his pacific dispositions. He 
expressly enjoins his successor, strongly and steadily to insist in 
all bis intercourse with the Turks, that be came to Egypt with 
no hostile design, and that he never meant to keep possession of 
the country ; while, on the opposite page of the same instructions, 
he statesi in the most unequivocal manner, his regret at the dis- 
comfiture of his favourite project of colonising Egypt, and of 
maintaining it as a territorial acquisition. Now, Sir, if in any 
note addressed to the Grand Vizier, or the Sultan, Buonaparte 
had claimed credit for the sincerity of his professions, that he 
forcibly invaded Egypt with no view hostile to Turkey, and 
solely for the purpose of molesting the British interests; b there 
any one argument now used to induce us to believe bis present 
professions to us, which might not have been equally urged on 
that occasion to the Turkish government ? Would not those 
professions have been equally supported by solemn asseverations, 
by the same reference which is now made to personal character, 
with this single difference, that the}' would then have been 
accompanied with one instance less of that perfidy* which we 
have had occasion to trace in this very transaction ? 

It is unnecessary to say more with respect to the credit duo to 
his professions, or the reliance to be placed on his general oha* 
racter : but it will perhaps be argued, that, whatever may be his 
character, or whatever has been his past conduct, he has now an 
interest in making and preserving peace. That he has an interest 
m making peace is at best but a doubtful proposition, and that he 
has an interest in preserving it is still more uncertain. That it is 
his interest to negotiate, I do not indeed deny : it is his interest 
above all to engage this country in separate negotiation, in order 
to loosen and dissolve the whole system of confederacy on the 
Continent, to palsy, at once, the arms of Russia or of Austria, or 
of any other country that might look to you for support ; and 
then either to break off his separate treaty, or if he sboukl 
have concluded it, to apply the lesson which is taught in his 
school of policy in Egypt ; and to revive, at his pleasure, those 
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cbums of indemnification which may have been reserved to lomg 
happier period, • 

This is precisely the interest which he has in negotiation ; bat on 
what grounds are we to be convinced that he has an interest in 
conclading and observing a solid and permanent padfication ? 
Under all the circumstances of his personal character, and his 
newly acquired power, what other security has he for retaining 
tha^power, but the sword ? His hold upon France is the sword, 
and he has no other. Is he connected with the soil, or with the 
habits, the affections, or the prejudices of the country ? He is a 
stranger, a foreigner, and an usurper; he unites in his own person 
every thing that a pure Republican must detest ; every thing that 
an enraged Jacobin has abjured ; every thing that a sincere and 
&ithful Royalist must feel as an insult. If he is opposed at any tinie 
in his career, what is his appeal ? He appeaU to hisjortume ; m 
other words, to his army and his sword. Placing, then, his whoje 
reliance upon military support, can he a£R9rd to let hi^^^u*y re- 
nown pass away, to let his laurels wither, to let the memory of his 
achievements sink in obscurity ? Is it certain that with his army 
confined within France, and restrained from inroads upon her 
neighbours, he can maintain, at his devotion, a force sufficiently 
numerous to support his power ? Having no object but the pos- 
session of absolute dominion, no passion but military glory, is it 
certain, that he can feel such an interest in permanent peace, as 
wonld justify us'in laying down our arms, reducing our expense, 
and relinquishing our means of security, on the faith of his 
engagements? Do we believe, that after the conclusion of peace^ 
he would not still sigh over the lost trophies of Egypt, wrested 
from him by tlie celebrated victory of Aboukir, and the brilliant 
exertions of that heroic band of British seamen, whose influence 
and example rendered the Turkish troops invincible at Acre ? 
Can he forget, that the effect of these exploits enabled Austria 
and Russia, in one campaign, to recover from France all which 
she had acquired by his victories, to dissolve the charm, which, 
for a timcf fittcinated Europe, and to show that their generals, 

* Vide « Intercepted Letters firom BQ^t/* 
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contending in a jll^t caoie, could eflfkce, even by their success 
and their military glory, the most dazzling triumphs of his 
violories and desolating ambition ? 

Can we believe, witli these impressions on his mind, that if, after 
a year, eighteen months, or two years, of peace had elapsed, he 
should be tempted by the appearance of a fresh insurrection in 
Ireland, encouraged by renewed and unrestrained communication 
with France» and fomented by the fresh infusion of jacobin prin- 
ciples; if we wore at such a moment without a fleet to watch the 
ports of France, or to guard the coasts of Ireland^ without a dis- 
posable army, or an embodied militia, capable of supplying a 
^eedy and adequate reinforcement, and that he had suddenly the 
means of transporting tliither a body of twenty or thirty thousand 
Flscnch troops ; can we believe that at such a nunnent his am- 
bition and vindictive spirit would be restrained by the recollection 
mi engagements, or the obligation of treaty ? Or, if in some new 
•erisifi of difficulty and danger to the Ottoman empire, with no 
BHtish navyin tte Mediterranean, noconfcderacyformed» no tbrcc 
collected to support it, an opportunity should present itself for 
resuming the abandoned ex|iedition to Egypt, for renewing the 
avowed and favourite project of conquering and colonising that 
rich and fertile country, and of opening the way to wound some 
of the vital interests of England, and to plunder the treasures of 
the East, in order to fill the bankrupt cofiers of France, would it 
be the interest of Buoni^>arte, under such droumstances, or his 
principles, his moderation, his love of peace, his aversion t6 con- 
quest, and his regard for the independencae of other nations — 
would it be all, or any of those that would secure us againat an 
atteaupt, which would leave us only the option of submitting, 
widrout a struggle, to certain loss and disgrace, or of ranowing the 
contest which we had prematurely terminated, and renewing it 
without allies, without preparation, with diminished means, and 
with increased I difficulty and hazard ? 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the reliance which we can place 
on the professional: the diaracter, and the conduct of the present 
Furst Consul; but^ wm<ins to consider the stability of his power. 
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TheRevoluiioo has been marked throughout by a rapid auccieff»iQn 
of new depositaries of public authority, each supplantii^ hisjpi;^^ 
decessor ; what grounds have we as yet to believe that this neir 
usurpation, more odious and more undisguised than aQ thatt 
preceded it, will be more durable? Is it. that we rely iui tf^ 
particular provisions contained in the code of the prfetend#4 
contituution, which was proclaimed as accepted by the Fceo«)& 
p«iople, as soon as the garrison of Paris declared fi^rjieffitr 
mi nation to exterminate all its enemies, and .be&re iM»y jof i^ 
articles could even be known to half the country, whose ro¥^f^pf- 
was required for its establishment ? 

i will oot pretend to enquire deeply into the nature ^d^^^flf 
ol' a constitution, which can hardly be regarded hi)t as a faf/ce.a^d 
a mockery. If, however, it could be^upppsed that its prpy^oii^ 
were to have any effi^t,it seems equally adapted to twopuqpos^ 
that of giving to its founder for a time an absolute and uoco]^)tr9]^- 
led authority, and that of lay ii^ the certain foundation of JHnure 
disunion and discord, which, if they once prevail, must reni^ j^ip 
exercipe^of all the authority under the cc^ti^uUon impo3si^)|^ 
and leav^ no appeal but to the sword* , , , 

1» then military despotism that which we are accu^tQxa^ tfi 
consider as a stable fom of government? Ifk all ages of the wprl^ 
it has been attended with the least stability .tp the persons wh9 
exercised it, and with the moat rapid succei|sipa of chai)g^;|m4 
revolutions. The advocates of the French rffyo|l|ftiop bp^s^M^v^Mf 
outset, that by their nev system they had f >>rai»hed a ^ey ^a^y^^yp 
ever, not to France only, but to all countries in th,e w^rl4».qgfljins> 
military despotism ; that the force of standing armies was vain ^^ 
delusive ; that no artificial power couldlTesia pi4>Uc ^^pipion ;^^ 
that it was upon the foundation of public opiniop^alo^e that.^igf 
government could stand. I believe, that in this inat|gf:^^<9^,l9 

e^iery pther« the progress fi|f. the Fr4^f^j;eyplM^if¥ibf{^jbi^ 
professions.; but so tar from its being i^jf^QQt'pf,ttffij^r,^^Uxi\(^f;if 
public opinion against niiiitaiy force, it is, i^tea/ijLpt ;t|l(e;^0^H^^ 
the suongest exception from that doctrin^^ which. Pjgjf^^j^lpii^ 
history of tbe world. ThrpHgh all t)^ »i$tf» ffify^ ^^^^XW^ 
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military force has governed ; public opinion has scarcely been 
heard. But still I consider this as only an exception from a 
general truth ; I still believe, that in every civilised country (not 
enslaved by a jacobin faction), public opinion is the only sure 
support of any government ; I believe this with the more satisfac- 
tion, from a conviction, that if this contest is happily terminated, 
the established governments of Europe will stand upon that rock 
firmer than ever: and whatever may be the defects of any 
particular constitution, those who live under it will prefer its 
contihiiance to the experiment of changes which may plunge 
them in the unfathomable abyss of revolution, or extricate them 
from it; only to expose them to the terrors of military despotism. 
And to apply this to France, I see no reason to believe, that the 
present usurpation will be more permanent than any other 
military despotism, which has been established by the some 
ioaeaiuiy and with the same defiance of public opinion. 
' What, then, is the inference I draw from all that I have now 
slated ? ' Is it, that we will in no case treat with Buonaparte ? I 
iky no such' thing. But I say, as has been said in the answer 
returned to the French note, that we ought to watt fbr experience^ 
and the evidence <if facU^ before we are convinced that such a 
treaty is admissible; The circumstances I have stated, would well 
justify us if we should be slow in being convinced ; but on a ques- 
tion of peace and war, every thing depends upon degree, and upon 
comparison. If, on the one hand, there should be an appearance 
that the policy of France is at length guided by different maxims 
firom those which have hitherto prevailed ; if we should hereafter 
see signs of stability in the government, which are not -now to be 
traced ; if the progress of the allied army should not call tbrth 
such a spirit iti'FVance, as to make it probable that the act of the 
Country iMelf will destroy the system now prevailing: if the danger, 
the difficultyy fhe risk of continuing the contest, should increase, 
while the hope of complete ultimate success should be diminished ; 
all these, in their due place, are considerations, which, with my- 
self and ( I ean answer for it ) with every one of my coileagues, will 
hiiva their juslSreight. But at present these considerations all 
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operate one way ; at present there is nothing from which we can 
presage a favourable disposition to change in the French coun- 
cils: there is the greatestroason to rely on powerful co-operation 
from our alliea; there are the strongest marks of a disposition ki 
the interior ii^ France to active resistance against this new 
Qrranny ; and there is every ground to believe, on reviewing our 
situation, and that of the enemy, that if we are ultimately dis^ 
appointed of that complete success which we are at present 
entitled to hope, the continuance of the contest, instead of 
making our situation compiaratively worse, will have made it 
comparatively better. 

If then I am asked, how long are we to persevere in the war? 
I can only say, that no period can be accurately assignied before- 
hand. Considering the importance of obtaining complete seci>- 
rity for the objects for which we contend, we ought not le be 
discouraged too soon : but, on the other hand, considering the 
importance of not impairing and exhausting the radical strength 
of the country, there are limits beyond which we ought not to per- 
sist, and which we can determine only by estimating and comparing 
fairly, from time to timoy the degree of security to be obtained by 
treaty, and the risk and disadvantage of continuing the contest* 

But, Sir, there are some gentlemen in the House, who seem to 
consider it already certain, tljat the ultimate success to which I 
am looking is unattainable : they suppose us contending only for 
the restoration of the French monarchy, which they believe to be 
imprticticable, and deny to be desirable for this country. We have 
been asked in the course of this debate, do you think you can 
impose monarchy upon France, against the will of the nation ? 
I never thought it, I never hoped it, I never wished it; I have 
thought, I have hoped, I have wished, that the time might come 
when the effect of the arms of the allies might so far /yverpowor 
the military force which keeps France in bondage, as to give vent 
and scope to the thoughts and actions of its inhabitants. We 
have, indeed, already seen abundant proof of what is thediqpi^ 
sition of a large part of the country ; we have seen almost thiopgh 
the whole of the Revolutioiiy the western provinofls of S^nace 
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military force hat governed ; public- J^,,^nateiy contending 
heard. But still I consider thi»^^ . ^^/A»»* «cently seen, m the 
general truth ; I still believe, t ' .. •'y^ieaJ which still animates 

enslaved by a jacobin fact!' ,.^' Ttteie efibrts (I state it dis- 
support of any government ^^^io ^^^ ca" bear wicnesb to the 
tion, from a conviction. • "^if/'n^*"^ ^y *"y inaUgatioii iVoiu 

the established govcn 'j^n of « rooted sentiment prcvuilinjf 

firmer than ever : -* ^ tarced into action by the Law o/ lh( 

particular constitir , '•'^frtHinical measures of the directory, at 
continuance to t^ ''^ irere endeavouring to discourage ko 
them in the unf ^!^,riie' IG under such circumstances, we hud 
Ihmi it;'diilyt ^tf their unaJtcrable perseverance hi their prin- 
And to appf ' i$tf^ reason to believe tliat the ramc disposition 

pfesent'^^ ^father extensive pravinccs of France; if every 
nililirjr y^gt length equally wearied and disappointed witli all 
ueallt ^.^jfe changes which the Rcvoiution has produced ; if the 
W' ^^noiongerbetweenmonarcfayyaiideventhe pretence and 
Sti* /^0ftnyt but between the ancient line of hereditary princes 
r ^^ hand, and a military tjmot, a foreign usurper, on the 
^; if the armies of that usurper are likely to find sufficient 
^^pation on the frontiers, and to be forced at lengtli to leave the 
^itrior of the country at liberty to manifest its real feeling anii 
^position ; what reason have we to anticipate, that the restor- 
ation «f monarchy, under such circumstances, is impracticable / 
The learned gentleman has indeed told ua, that almost every 
man now pomeMed of property in Franoe must necessarily be 
interested in resisting such a changC; and that therefore it never can 
be effiKted. If that single consideration were conclusive against 
die possibility of a change, for the same reason the Revolution 
itself, by which the whole property ot' the country was taken Irom 
its ancient possessors, could never have taken place. Hut though 
I deny it to be an insuperable obstaclct i admit it to be a point of 
considerable delicacy and diihculty. It is not, indeed, fur us to 
discuss minutely what arrangement might be formed on this point 
to conciliate and unite opposite interests ; but whoever considers 
the precarious tenure and depreciated value of lands bald umler 
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e revoluUoQftry title, and the low price for which they have 

Tally been obtained, will think it, perhaps, not impossible that 

iiple compensation might be made to the bulk of the present 

assessors, both for the purchase-money they have paid, and for 
the actual value of what they now enjoy ; and that the ancient 
proprietors might be reinstated in the possession of their former 
rights, with only sudi a temporary sacrifice as reasonable men 
would willingly make to obtain so essential an object. 

The honourable and learned gentleman, however, has supported 
his reasoning on this part of the subject, by an argument which he 
undoubtedly considers as unanswerable — a reference to what 
would be his own conduct in similar circumstances ; and he tells 
us, that every landed proprietor in France must support the pre- 
sent order of things in that country from the same motive that-h» 
and every proprietor of three per cant, stock woilld join tn tiie 
defence of the constitution of Great Britain. 1 must do the learned 
gentleman the justice to believe, that the habits of his profesiien 
must supply him witli better and nobler motives, <hr -defending a 
constitution which he has had so much occasion to study and 
examine, than any which he can derive from the value of bis pro- 
pdriioii ( however large ) of three per cents, even supposing them to 
continue to increase in price as rapidly as they have dene, during 
the kat three years, in which the security and prosperity of the 
country has been established by following a system directly oppo- 
site to the counsels of the learned gentleman and his friends. 

• The learned gentleman's Illustration, however, though it UsSh 
with respect to himself, is happily and aptly applied to thestate of 
France; and let us see what inference it furnishes with respect to 
the probable attadiment of monied men to the contimnmce of iho 
revolutionary system, as well as with respect to the general state 
of public credit in that country. I do not indeed know that 
there exists precisely any fund cff three per cents, in Prance', to 
furnish a test for the patriotism and public spirit of dre lovers of 
French liberty. But there is another fund which may equally 
answer our purpose — the capital of three per cent, stedc Wfaidi 
formerlyiCKiited m France has imdergone a^whimsicai eperatidn. 
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•iroilar to many other expedients of finance which we have seen 
in the course of the Rerolution— this was performed by a decree^ 
which) as they termed it, rtpMicaniied their debt ; that is, in 
other words, struck off, at once, two-thirds of the capital, and left 
the proprietors to take their chance for the payment of interest 
on the remainder. This remnant was afterwards converted into 
the present five per cent, stock. I had the curiosity very lately 
to enquire what price it bore in the market, and I was told 
that the price had somewhat risen from confidence in the new 
government, and was actually as high as seventeen. I really at first 
supposed that my informer meant seventeen years' purchase for 
every pound of interest, and I began to be almost jealous of 
revolutionary credit ; but I soon found that he literally meant 
.aeventeen pounds for every hundred pounds capital stock of five 
per cent, that is, alittle more than three and a half years' purchase. 
So much for the value of revolutionary property, and for the 
attachment with which it must mspire its possessors towards the 
qrttem of government to which that value is to be ascribed ! 

On the question, Sir, how far the restoration of the French mo- 
narchy, if practicable, is desirable, I shall not think it necessary 
to say much. Can it be supposed to be indifferent to us or to the 
world, whether the throne of France is to be filled by a prince of 
' the house of Bourbon, or by him whose principles and conduct I 
have endeavoured to develope ? Is it nothing, with a view to in- 
fluence and example, whether the fortune of this last adventurer 
in the lottery of revolutions shall appear to be permanent? Is it 
nothing, whether a system shall be sanctioned, which confirms by 
one of its fundamental articles that general transfer of property 
firom its ancient and lawful possessors, which holds out one of 
the most terrible examples of national injustice, and which has 
furnished the great source of revolutionary finance and revolu- 
tionary strength against a\l the powers of Europe ? 

In the exhausted and impoverished stat^ of France, it seems for 
a time impossible that any system but that of robbery and cofi- 
fiication, any thing but the continued t6rture, which can be 
applied only by the engines of the Revolutiooy can extort from ita 
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ruined inhabitants more than the means of supporting^ in peace, 
the yearly expenditure of its government. Suppose, then» the 
heir of the house of Bourbon reinstated on the throne, he will 
have sufficient occupation in endeavouring, if possible, to heal the 
wounds, and gradually to repair the losses of ten years of civil 
convulsion ; to reanimate the drooping commerce, to rekindle the 
industry, to replace the capital, and to revive the manufactures of 
the country. Under such circumstances, there must probably be 
a considerable interval before such a monarch, whatever maybe 
his views, can possess the power which can make him formidable 
to Europe ; but while tlie system of the Revolution continues, the 
case is quite different. It is true, indeed, that even the gigantic 
and unnatural means by which that revolution has bieen support- 
ed, are m far impaired; the influence of its principles, and the 
terror of its arms, so far weakened ; and its power of action so 
much contracted and ciroumscribed, that against the embodied 
force of Europe, prosecuting a vigorous war, we may justly hope 
thai the remnant and wreck of this system cannot long oppoae an 
effectual resistance. But, supposing the confederacy of Europe 
prematurely dissolved; supposing our armies disbanded, our fleets 
laid up in our harbours, our exertions relaxed, and our means of 
precaution and defence relinquished ; do we believe that the re- 
volutionary power, with this rest and breathing-time given it to re- 
cover from the pressure under which it is now sinking, possessing 
still the means of calling suddenly and violently mto action what- 
ever is the remaining physical force of France, under the guidance 
of military despotism ; do we believe that this power, the terror 
of which is now beginning to vanish, will not again prove formi- 
dable to Europe? Can we forget, that in the ten years in which that 
power has subsisted, it has brought more misery on surrounding 
nations, and produced more acts of aggression, cruelty, perfidy, 
and enormous ambition, than can be traced in the history of France 
for the centuries which have elapsed since the foundation of its 
monarchy, including all the wars which, in the course of that 
period, have been waged by any of those sovereigns, whose pro- 
jects of aggrandisementi and violations of treaty, afford a constant 
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tlteme of gemsnil re|)roach against the ancient government of 
France? And witli these considerations before us, can we hesitate 
wiietlicr we have the best prospect o£ permanent peace, the best 
•Murity for the independence and safety of Europe, from the 
rastoration of the lawful government, or from the continuance of 
revolutionary power in the hands of Buonaparte ? 

In compromise and treaty with such a power, placed in such 
hands as now exercise it, and rctainitig the same means of annoy- 
ance which it now possesses, I see little hope of permanent se- 
cority. I see no possibility at this moment, of concluding such a 
peace as would justify that liberal intercourse which is the es- 
aenoe of real amity no chance of terminating the expenses or 
the anxieties of war, or of restoring to us any of the advantages 
of established tranquillity ; and as a sincere lover of peace, I 
cannot be content with its nominal attainment ; I roust be desi- 
saus of pursuing that system which promises to attain, in the end, 
lli^pennanent enjoyment of its solid and substantml blessings for 
Ibis country, and for Europe. Aea sincere lover of peace, I 
wtt not sacrifice it by grasping at the shadow, when the reality is 
BOi tubataatially within my reach ■ 

€ur ifritupjmoem nohf QtM infida est, quia pericuhia, quia 
«fse nen palest, 

:l€. Sir, in all tliat I have now otered to the House, I have 
saceesded in establishing tho proposition, that the system of the 
Fianeh revolution has been such as to afibrd to foreign powers 
ao adequate ground for accurity in negotiation, and that the 
damge which has recently taken place has not yet affotded that 
security ; if I have laid before you a just statement of the nature 
and extent of the danger with which we have been tfareatoied ; 
it would vemain only shortly to consider, whether there is any 
thing in the circumstances of the present moment to induce ua 
to acoopt a security confewedly inadequate against a danger of 
such a deacription. 

It will be necessary here to say a tew words on the subject on 
which genttemen have been so ibod of dwelling ; 1 mean our for- 
iBcr acgoliatioiia, and pasticularly that as Lisle in 1797. f mi 
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desirouK of stating frankly and openly the true motives which 
induced me to concur in then recommending negotiation ; and 
I frill leave it to the House, and to the country, to judge whether 
our conduct at that time was inconsistent with the principles by 
which we are guided at present. That revolutionary policy which 
I have endeavoured to describe, that gigantic system of prodiga- 
lity and bloodshed by which the efforts of France were supported, 
and which counts for nothing the lives and the property of a na- 
tion, had at that period driven us to exertions which had, in a 
great measure, exhausted the ordinary means of defraying our 
immense expenditure, and had led many of ^ose who were the 
most ecmvinced of the original justice and necessity of the war, 
and ^ the danger of jacobin principles, to doubt the possibility 
of persisting in it, till complete and adequate security could be 
obunaed. There seemed, too» much reason to believe, that with- 
oBt some new measure to check the rapid accumulation of debt, 
we could no longer trust to the stability of that funding system, 
by which the nation had been enabled to support the expense of 
all the different wars in which we have engaged in the course of 
the present century. In 4l^tfr to continue our exertions witl^ 
vigour, it became necessary that a new and solid system of finance 
should be established, such as could not be rendered effectual 
but by the general and decided concurrence of public opinion. 
Such 8 concurrence in the strong and vigorous measures neces- 
sary for the pnrpoee could not then be expected, but from sa« 
tisfying the country, by the strongest and most decided prooft, 
that peace on tenms in any degree admissible was unsttainabTe. 
Under this impression we thought it our duty to attempt ne- 
gotiation, not ft*om the sanguine hope, even at that tiine, that its 
result could afford us complete security, but from the persuasion, 
that the danger arising f\nom peace under such circumstances was 
less than that of conHhaing the war with precarious and inadl^ 
quate means. The result of those negotiations proved, that the 
enemy would he satisfied with nothing less than the sacrifice of ftM 
honour and independence d( the country. F^om this conviction, 
a spirit and enflHiaiflsm was excited in the nation, which produced 
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the cSbrtii to which wc are indebted fcrr the subEequent change iu 
our situation. Having witnessed tliat happy change, having ob- 
served the increasing prosperity and security of the country froin 
that period, seeing how much more latisractory our proipecti now 
arc. than any which we could then have derived from the EUccen- 
Tul result of negotiation, 1 have not scrupled to declare, that I 
consider the^upturc of the negotiation, on the part of the enemy, 
.IS a fortunate circuniiiUince for the country. But because these 
arc my scnlimcDls at thiii liiuci after reviewing what hoi since 
paued, does it fallow that nc were, at that time, insincere in oi- 
desTOuriag to obtain peace 't The learned gentleman, indeed, as- 
sumes that we were; and he even makes a concession, of which I 
desire not to claim the benefit ; he is willing to admit, tliat on our 
prijiciplee, and our view of the subject, insincerity would have 
been justifiable. I know, Sir, no pica that would justify those 
who arc inlrusted with the conduct of public affairs, in holding 
out to parliament and to the nation one object while they w«re, 
in fact, pursuing another. I did, in fact, believe, at the moment, 
ihc conclusion of peace (if it could have been obtained) to be 
preferable to the continuance of ihewai under its increasing risks 
and difficulties. I therefore wished for peace; I si ncerdy la- 
boured for peace. Our endeavours were frustrated by the uct 
of Uie enemy. If, then, the circumstances are since changed, 
if what passed at that period has aSbrded a proof that tlie object 
we aimed at wa£ unattainable, and if all that lias passed since 
hiiii proved, that, if peace had been then made, it could not have 
been durable, are we bound to repeat the same experiniNit, 
when every reason against it is strengthened by subsequent ex- 
perieiice, and when the inducemeiUs, which led to it at that 
time, have ceased to exist? 

When wc consider the resources and the spirit of the couatrjTt 
can any man doubt that if adequate security is not now to be ob- 
tained by treaty, we have the means of prosecuting tlie coaUat 
without material difficulty or danger, and with a reasonable pro- 
spect of ctnnplelcly attaining our object ? I will uot dwell on tfce 
ifiiprovGd tuu of public credit, on the continually ii 
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amount (in spite of extraordinary temporary burdens) of our 
permanent revenue, on the yearly accession of wealth to a degree 
unprecedented even in the roost flourishing times of peace, which 
we are deriving, in the midst of war, from our extended and 
flourishing commerce; on the progressive improvement and 
growth of our manufactures ; on the proofs which we see on all 
sides, of the uninterrupted accumulation of productive capital ; 
and on the active exertion of every branch of national industry^ 
which can tend to support and augment the population, the 
riches, and the power of the country. 

As little need I recal the attention of the House to the addi- 
tional means of action which we have derived from the great 
augmentation of our disposable military force, the continued, 
triumphs of our powerful and victorious navy, and the events^ 
which, in the course of the last two years, have raised the 
military ardour and military glory of the country to a height 
unexampled in any period of our history. 

In addition to these grounds of reliance on our own strength and 
exertions, we have seen the consummate skill and valour of the 
arms of our allies proved by that series of unexampled success 
which distinguished the last campaign, and we have every reasoa 
to expect a co-operation on the continent, even to a greater ex-, 
tent, in the course of the present year, if we pompare this view 
of our own situation with every thing we can observe of the state 
and condition of our enemy ; if we can trace him labouring under 
equal difficulty in finding men to recruit his army, or money to 
pay it ; if we know that in the course of the last year the most 
rigorous efforts of military conscription were scarcely sufficient 
to replace to the French armies, at the end of the campaign, the 
numbers which they had lost in the course of it ; if we have seeo 
that the force of the enemy, then in possession of advantages 
which it has since lost, was unable to contend with the efforts of the 
combined armies ; if we know that, even while supported by the 
plunder of all the countries which they had overrun, the French 
armies were reduced, by the confession of their commanderstto 
the extremity of distress, and destitute not only of the principal 
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articles of military supply, but almost of the necessaries of life ; if 
we see them now driven back within their own frontiers, and con- 
fined within a country whose own resources have long since been 
proclaimed by their successive governments to be unequal either 
to paying or maintaining them ; if we observe, that since the last 
revolution, no one substantial or effectual measure has been 
adopted to remedy the intolerable disorder of their finances, and 
to supply the deficiency of their credit and resources ; if we see 
through large and populous districts of France, either open war 
levied against the present usurpation, or evident marks of disunion 
and distraction, which the first occasion may call forth into a 
fiame ; if, I say, Sir, this comparison be just, I feel myself autho- 
rised to conclude from it, not that we are entitled to consider 
o^irselves certain of ultimate success, not that we are to suppose 
ourselves exempted from the unforeseen vicissitudes of war ; but 
that, considering the value o^ the object for which we are con- 
tending, the means for supporting the contest, and the probable 
course of human events, we should be inexcusable, if at this mo- 
ment we were to relinquish the struggle on any grounds short of 
entire and complete security against the greatest danger which 
has ever yet threatened the world ; that from perseverance in 
our efforts under such circumstances, we have the fairest reason 
to expect the full attainment of that object ; but that, at all 
events, even if we are disappointed in our more sanguine hopes, 
we are more likely to gain than to lose by the continuation of 
the contest ; that every month to which it is continued, even if 
it should not, in its efie^ts, lead to the final destruction of the 
jacobin system, must tend so far to weaken and exhaust it, as 
to give us at least a greater comparative security in any other 
termination of the war ; that on all these grounds, this4S not the 
moment at which it is consistent with our interest or our duty 
to listen to any proposals of negotiation with the present Ruler 
of France ; but that we are not therefore pledged to any unalter- 
able determination as to our future conduct ; that in this we 
niust be regulated by the course of events ; and that it wiU be 
the duty of His Majesty's ministers from time to time to adapt 

i6 
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their measures to any variation of circumstances, to consider 
how fur the effects of the mih'tary operations of the allies, or of 
the internal disposition of France, correspond with our present 
expectations ; and, on a view of the whole, to compare tlie 
difficulties or risks which may arise in the prosecution of the ■ 
contest, with the prospect of ultimate success, or of the degree of 
advantage which may be derived from its farther contintiai^ce, 
and to be governed by the result of all these considerations, in 
the opinion and advice which they may offer to their sovereign. 

The address was carried. 

Ayes 265 

Noes 64 



February 17. 1800. 

Ma.PiTi having moved the order of the day, for referring His Majesty's 
message* to a committee of the whole House, to consider of a supply 
to be granted to His Majesty; and the House having resolved itself into 
a committee accordingly, he then rose and said :-r- 

The motion which I shall submit to the committee this day, is 
founded upon a principle which has been often, and has recently 
been recognised in this House, that we are to proceed in a 
vigorous prosecution of the war ; a measure which we in com- 
mon feel to be necessary for the safety, honour, and happiness 

♦ " George R. 

*^ His Majesty is at present employed in concerting such engagements 
with the Emperor of Germany, the Elector of Bavaria, and other powATf 
of the empire, as may strengthen the efibrts of His Imperial Majesty, and 
materially conduce to the advantage of the common cause in the course 
of the ensuing campaign ; and His Majesty will give directions, that these 
engagements, as soon as they shall have been completed and ratified^ 
shall be laid before the House. But, in order to ensure the benefit of 
this co-operation at an early period. His Majesty is desirous of autfio- 
rising his minister to make (provisionally) such advances as maybe 
ncceswuy, in the first instance, for this purpoac ; and His M^esty recom- 
mends it to the House to caable him to make such provision accordingly. 

G.R." 
L 2 
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of this country. Those who were of opinion that His Majesty's 
government acted wisely in declining negotiation at tliis period 
with the enemy, will not be backward in consenting to continue, 
ofy if necessary, to augment the force that may be deemed 
proper to be used in the common cause, such as was employed 
last year, or may be employed this, and which affords the best 
prospect of success on the frontier of France. This gives, even 
to France, an opportunity of relieving itself from a galling yoke 
ttid obtaining a happy repose, and to its neighbours a hope of 
permanent tranquillity. It affords a prospect of delivering the 
remainder of the continent (for much of it was delivered during 
the last campaign) from the horror of a system which once 
threatened even more than all Etirope with total destruction* 
These are among the great objects which we must endeavour to 
accomplish. Above all, we have to crush and disable the system of 
jacobinism, or if we even fail in completely destroying that mon- 
ster, we should at least persevere till we have weakened the instru- 
ments and engines by which it propagates its principles ; for it is 
generally agreed, that there can be no safety for Europe as long 
as jacobinism remains strong and triumphant. Those, thereforCf 
I say, who were of opinion that His Majesty's ministers acted 
wisely in declining to negotiate with the enemy at this moment, 
win not be unwilling to assent to the motion with which I shall 
have the honour of concluding. But I should hope that even 
those wlio recommended negotiation, and who, I believe, 
recommended it without much confidence of ultin>ate success, 
if it were attempted, will acquiesce in the measure that I am 
now going to propose. The majority of this House, and the 
gfeat majority of the people of this country, will, I am confident, 
agree, that if the war is to be carried on at ail, it should be 
durried on upon that scale which is most likely to bring it to 
an honourable, if possible a speedy, but at all events, to a secure 
conclusion. 

After what I have seen of the brilliant achievements last year, 
it b not for me to say how much is to be expected from the exer- 
tions of the Imperial arms ; this b not for me to argue.-* it rests 
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upon a much better foundation than any argument can be. I am 
aware, that there is fresh in the luindB of those who arc raoft 
anxious for the honour of the common cause, a supposition that 
there may not be the same co-operation of both the Imperial 
courts, or that the same force will not be emploj'ed againGl France 
kt the present year, or the ensuing campaign, as there was the laat 
campaign. I talce this opportunity of stating, that there is reason 
to believe the Emperor of Bussia will not employ his nrms to tlie 
tame extent, if to any extent, against France, in conjunction 
with Austria. I stated this on a former night. I stated also, 
that there was no reason to believe that His Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor of Russia, will withdraw from the most cordial co-oper- 
ntion with this country, or cease to show his resolution not to 
acquiesce with France, whilst it pursues a system, such as it does 
now, that endangers the tranquillity of Europe and all its estab- 
lishments. But if there were any grounds of apprehension that 
His Imperial Majesty would withdraw all co-operation, I should 
then take the liberty of urging that as an additional reason for the 
measure which His Majesty has taken, and which was communi- 
cated to us by his gracious message, part of which thecoromittee 
bas just beard read ; and the committee will learn with sattsfac- 
tion, that the force from the power of Germany will be greater in 
die ensuing campaign than it was in the last, great and brilliant 
wits rictories were: I should therefore expect the concurrence 
of this committee to any measure which may be likely to further 
M very desirable an object. If the general object, therefore, be 
likely to meet the concurrence of the House, as by recent discus- 
sion the House has already declared and pledged itself it should, 
I might now proceed to my motion ; but there are some other 
points upon which it is perhaps expected that I should toach 
bricfty. At this period of the year, and from circumstoncet 
which I need not enumerate, we cannot have the treaties ready 
to be laid before parliament, therefore the House cannot judge 
ultimately on the scheme, part only of which is now laid before 
it ; but 1 say there is already enough before us to make it incum> 
b«nt M parliament, ut this crisis, lo enable Hi^ Majesty to make 
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advances such as may prevent the enemy from having any advan- 
tage by postponing the efforts of the allies beyond an early period, 
or of preventing the campaign from being opened with that vigour 
which the friends of the common cause against the common 
enemy could wish : the great object of the present measure is to 
give spirit to the campaign at its commencement, and afterwards 
due strength for its continuance on the part of the allies. 

These are the two principles on which His Majesty's message 
is founded ; and the motion with which I shall have the honour 
of concluding, is to give His Majesty's intention effect. I am not 
aware of any objections that are likely to be made to this measure. 
If I should hear any, I shall endeavour to give them an answer. 
There is only one point more to whicli I beg leave to allude, and 
width was hinted at on a former day : I have stated, that from 
the circumstances of the continent, the negotiations between us 
and our allies are not fully concluded ; it is therefore impossible 
for me to name the whole force to be employed, or the total 
amount of the pecuniary assistance which this country is to afford 
to His Imperial Majesty. I have already said, it is proposed in 
the mean time that 500,000/. should be advanced by way of com- 
mencement. At the same time, I am aware that gentlemeu 
would naturally expect I should state some general heads of what 
we have in view by the measure now about to be submitted to the 
committee. The object of it is to secure the co-operation of such 
a force as His Majesty s ministers have reason to believe is likely 
to be superior to any force the French can bring to the frontier. 
The total amount of the advance upon this subject will probably 
be two millions and a half; for the whole force to be employed 
against France is considerably larger than it was last year. The 
sum which is now proposed to be voted is only 500,000/. I shall 
therefore movp, '< Tha^ it is the opinion of this committee, that a 
sum not exceeding ^OOjOOO/. be granted to His Majesty, to enable 
His MajtdSty to make such ^vances as may be necessary ibr the 
purpose of insuring, at an early pj^iod, a vigorous co>operatioa 
of the Eimpcror of Qeirmany, the Elector of Bavaria, and other 
powers^ iu the ensuing campaign agaii\^t the common enemy*"' 
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Mr. Tierney in strong terms objected to the motion, challenging minis- 
ters to define, if it were possible, the real aim and object of the war. 
It is not, concluded he, the destruction of jacobin principles ; it may 
be the restoration of the bouse of Bourbon ; but I would wish the right 
honourable gentleman in one sentence to state, if Jie can, without his 
ijs and butt, and special pleading ambiguity, what this ol^t is. I am 
persuaded he cannot; and that he caUs us to prosecute a war, and to 
lavish our treasure and blood in its support, when no one plain satis- 
factory reason can be given for its continuance. 

Mr. Pitt. — The observation with which the honourable gen- 
tleman concluded his speech, appears to me one of the strangest 
I ever heard advanced, and first challenges my attention. He 
^lefies me to state, in one sentence, what is the object of the 
war. I know not whether I can do it in one sentence ; but in 
one word, I can tell him that it Is security ; security against a 
danger, the greatest that ever threatened the world. It is security 
against a danger which never existed in any past period of society. 
It is security against a danger which in degree and extent was 
never equalled ; against a danger which threatened all the nations 
of the earth ; against a danger which has been resisted by all the 
nations of Europe, and resisted by none with so much success as 
by this nation, because by none has it been resisted so uniformly, 
and with so much energy. This country alone, of all the nations 
of Europe, presented barriers the best fitted to resist its progress. 
We alone recognised the necessity of open war, as well with the 
principles, as the practice of the French revolution. We saw 
that it was to be resisted no less by arms abroad, than by pre- 
caution at home ; that we were to look for protection no less to 
the courage of our forces, than to the wisdom of our councils ;.no 
less to military efibrt, than to legislative enactment. At the 
moment when those, who now admit the dangers of jacobinism 
while they contend that it is extinct, used to palliate its atrocity, 
and extenuate its mischief, this House wisely saw that it was ne- 
cessary to erect a double safeguard against a danger that wrought 
no less by undisguised hostility than by secret machination. But 
how long is it since the honourable gentleman and his firiends have 
discovered that the dangen of jacobinism have ceased to exist ? 

L 4 
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Flovrloiig is it fiinee they have found that the cause of the French 
revolution is not the cause of h'berty ? How or where did the 
lumourable gentleman discover that the jacobinism of Robes- 
pierrey of Barrere, the jacobinism of the Triumvirate, the jaco- 
Mnism of the Five Directors, which he acknowledged to be real, 
has all vanished and disappeared, because it has all been cen- 
tered and condensed into one man who was reared and nursed in 
its bosom, whose celebrity was gained under its auspices, who 
Wta at once the child and the champion of all its atrocities and 
horrors ? Our security in negotiation is to be this Buonaparte, 
who is now the sole organ of all that was formerly dangerous 
and pestiferous in the Revolution. Jacobinism is allowed formerly 
to have existed, because the power was divided. Now it is 
•iiigle, and it no longer lives. This discovery is new, and I 
know not how it has been made. 

Bat the honourable gentleman asks. What is our intention ? He 
aska, Whether the war is to be carried on till jacobinism is finally 
extinguished ? If he means that war is to be carried on till jaco- 
biniam has either lost its sting or is abridged in its power to do 
evil, I say that this is the object of our exertions. I do not say 
that we must wage war until the principle of jacobinism is extin- 
guished in the mind of every individual ; were that the object 
of the contest, I am afraid it would not terminate but with the 
present generation. I am afraid that a mind once tainted with 
that infection, never recovers its healthful state. I am afraid that 
no purification is sufficient to eradicate the poison of that foul 
distemper. Even those, we see, who so loudly tell us now that 
the danger of jacobinism is past, are endeavouring to disarm 
us of the means of carrying on the war we now wage against 
its remnant, by those arts which they employed to bend us 
down before its meridian splendour. They tell us again, that, 
by. resisting that pestilent mischief, we are promoting distress, 
that we are despising humanity. They tell us that we have 
spent two hundred millions for a phrase -~ for the words *^ jost 
ttnd necessary/* I hope. Sir, that the people of this country will 
not be governed by words. No, Sir, the people of England 
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will not be so misled. We have spent two hundred millions : but 
what has been the object — what have been the fruits of this ex- 
penditure? Ifthis country has spent two hundred millions, they 
have been spent to preserve the sources of its prosperity, its 
happiness, its glory, its freedom. Yes, Sir, we have spent that 
sum ; and I trust we are ready, as I am sure we are able, to 
spend two hundred millions more for purposes so great and im- 
portant. I trust this country is ready to exert its efforts to avail 
ourselves of the assistance of our allies to obtain real security^ 
and to attain solid peace. 

It is true that in this contest different opinions may exist as to 
the means by which the danger is to be resisted; the Emperor of 
Russia may approve of one course ; the Emperor of Germany 
may adopt another. But is it not strange that the honourable 
gentleman should be so particularly displeased that we should bo 
desirous of the co-operation of the Emperor of Germany, who 
Has not gone so far in his declarations on the subject of the war 
as the Emperor of Russia ? Is it a ground of objection with the 
honourable gentleman, that we should avail ourselves of the as- 
sistance of those who do not declare themselves in favour of that 
object which he professes himself particularly to disapprove ? If, 
as I do not believe, the Emperor of Germany did not see any 
danger in French principles ; if, as I do not believe, the Emperor 
of Germany considers it as no desirable object to overthrow that 
government by which they are embodied and organised, yet are 
we to refuse the co-operation of that power which may so essen- 
tially contribute to promote that security which we have in view ? 
Without changing our own objects, may we not avail ourselves of 
the aid of other powers, though the motives of the co-operation 
may not be those which dictate our own exertions ? Admitting 
that the Emperor of Germany has no other view but to regain 
possession of the Netherlands, to drive the enemy back to the 
Rhine, to recover the fortresses which it was for a moment forced 
to abandon, are these objects which we have bo interest to pro- 
mote ? are these designs which have no relation to British policy 
— no connection with British safety ? Whatever be the pro- 
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fessions of Austria^ iihe must dread the hostility of FreDcb prin- 
ciples, she must distrust the security of republican peace. Why, 
theo, should we be unwiliing to employ the co-operation of 
Austrian arms for objects in which we ourselves are so nearly 
concerned ? It is our duty, it is our highest interest to encourage 
tbe exertions, and to promote the views of Austria, with which 
our own security is so materially concerned. 

The honourable gentleman took another ground of argument, 
to which I shall now follow him. He said, that the war couhi 
not be just, because it was carried on for the restoration of the 
hoase of Bourbon ; and, secondly, that it could not be necessary, 
because we had refused to negotiate for p^ace when an oppor- 
tdnity for negotiation was offered us. As to the first proposition, 
that it cannot be just, because it is carried on for the restoration 
of tlie house of Bourbon, he has assumed the foundation of the 
argument, and has left no ground foj controverting it, or for 
e:i;planatipn, because he says that any attempt at explanation 
upon th;8 subject is the mere ambiguous unintelligible language 
of jft and btUs, and of special pleading. Now, Sir, I never had 
much liking to special pleading ; and if ever I bad any, it is by 
tbis tin^e almost entirely gone. He has besides so abridged me of 
the use of particles, that though I am not particularly attached 
to the sound of an if or a bui^ I would be much obliged to the 
honourable gentleman if he would give me some others to supply 
their places. Is this* however, a light matter, that it should be 
treated in bo light a manner? The restoration of the French mo- 
narchy, I will still tell thelionourable gentleman, I consider as a 
most desirable object, because I think that it would afford the 
strongest and best security to this country and to Europe. But 
this object may not be attainable ; and if it be not attainable, we 
must be satisfied with the best security which we can find inde* 
pendent of it. Peace is most desirable to this country ; 6ut 
negotiation may be attended with greater evils than could be 
counterbalanced by any benefits which would result from it. And 
//this be found to be the case ; ifli affard no prospect of security ; 
if it threaten all the evils which we have been struggling to avert ; 
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^the prosecution of the war afford the prospect of attaining com- 
plete security; and^/'it may be prosecuted with increasing com- 
merce, with increasing means, and with increasing prosperity, 
except what may result from the visitations of the seasons ; then 
I sa^', that it is prudent in us not to negotiate at the present 
moment. These are my buh and my ifs. This is my plea, and 
on no other do I wish to be tried, by God and my country. 

The honourable gentleman says, that we reduce our own means 
in the same proportion that we exhaust those of the enemy. Is 
this, indeed, the conclusion which we must draw from a survey of 
the respective situations of France and England, since the nego- 
tiation at Paris, and particularly those as Lisle ? Does the honour- 
able gentleman really think, that the means of this country have 
been exhausted in the same proportion with those of the enemy ? 
Does he think that the expense of a new campaign will produce 
tlmt effect ? On these grounds of comparison the question is to 
be decided, and not upon those topics, which are adduced to 
create a prejudice against the war, and those insidious represent- 
ations employed to render it unpbpular. It is, indeed, to be- 
come the allies of jacobinism ; to connect, as some affect to do, 
tlie present scarcity with the subject of the war. It is^ indeed^ 
to resort to its most destructive weapons, thus to appeal to the 
feelings of the multitude and call upon them to decide on such 
a ground upon a question, of which, in theif coolest state, they 
are, perhaps, unqualified to judge. When we see such arts 
employed, I think it pretty strong proof th^t mcobinism is not 
extinct. If indeed we find that it is still alive even in the minds 
of spectators, what influence must it not possess with those who 
are inyolved in its scenes, and who rule by its influence ? 

It is said, however, that I endeavour to prevent the freedom of 
deliberation, by saying, that parliament, by its former vote, is 
pledged to this particular measure. Most certainly I have no such 
intention; on the contrary, I stated only, that those who think the 
war ahot4d.be, continued^ must approve of every means by which 
it can be carried pn with vigour and success. The question then 
is, whether the measure is calculated for that end ? if it is, it would 
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be to suppose parliament guided by no consistent view, if it did 
not meet with its approbation. That the honourable gentleman 
and his friends should oppose the measure, I should be disposed 
to ascribe, not so much to their disapproving it, as to their op- 
position to the war itself. I took it for granted, indeed, that 
even some of those who opposed the war itself, might acquiesce 
in this measure, because I trust their sentiment is smcere ; they 
cannot prevent the war — they must be desirous to see it carried 
on with vigour and success. If they had no other object but to 
palsy our efforts, to disarm our force in the prosecution of a 
contest, which their votes cannot prevent ; their objects would be 
criminal, their language would be mischievous. I hope, however, 
that the feelings, which, in candour, I supposed gentlemen on 
the other side to possess, will not be belied by their conduct. 

The honourable gentleman says, that though his friends are 
few, they have represented the opinions of the country on a former 
occasion, and that they now represent it in their expressed desire 
x>f peace* If he meant this in the full sense of his expressions, it 
is another proof that jacobinism is not yet overthrown ; for it it 
one of its most favourite principles, that the few who compose the 
sect, represent the opinion of the many. I recollect an expression 
of an honourable gentleman *, who now seldom' favours us with 
his presence, when speaking of himself and his friends, '< the few 
who express the voice of the people," which is nearly the same 
with the language of the honourable gentleman this night. But I 
must require a little more evidence than either of them ever pro« 
duced, to prove that they speak, or ever have spoken, the voice 
of the country. On the occasion alluded to, when government 
thought it expedient to make an attempt at negotiation, I deny 
that the voice of the majority of the country was for peace : but 
many entertained a hope that there was some chance of security 
in negotiation, and wished the attempt to be made. Govemmeat 
coincided with them in opinion ; but very few new regret; from 
what has since occurred in France, and from every part of her 
tonduct, that the attempt did fail; and I am confident, Aat the 

• Mr. Fox. 
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majority of the country ia not now represented by thoge gentls- 
tnen who are eager for iii?goiiation, and who with for peace willi- 
out security and witI>oiit stiibility. I am no enemy to peace ; but 
I must think that the danger of patching up a peace without 
any probable grouatl of pernianencVi is greater even than that oL' 
carryiug on a war. With respect to the negotiatiou at Lislet I 
believed at that moment that the prosecution of the war wot 
fraught with more dangor lo the country than the establishment of 
peace, if peace could have been concluded on such terms as wcra 
then proposed to the enemy. It waa the result of a comparison 
between the farther prosecution of the war, and the then existing 
state of the country ; a stale different from that in which, I am 
happy to say, the country fiuds itself at this moment. lam free. 
Sir, to say, that the prevalence of Jacobinical principles in France 
does not at present alloiv me to hope for asecurc peace. As 1 de- 
clared upon a former occasion, withoat that attempt to obtain 
peace, we cotild not hare made those subsequent exertions which 
haft proved so successful. But because of our present increased 
xaeana tor carrying on the wat, I ask the honourable gentleman, 
b it fair in him to argue that I was insincere in labouring tot 
peace at a time, when the circumstances of the country dictated 
tbe expedience of attempting it? 

We are told, liowevcr, that our policy ought to be changed^ as 
the Russians are no longer to co-operate with Austria. But may 
not the Russians be employed with advantage in the common 
cause, though they no longer act immediately in conjunction with 
the Austrians? It is not for me lo point out the particular way in 
which their force may be directed in conjunction with the move- 
able maritime force which this country possesses. 1 need not 
■ty how, while the frontiers of France are invested by a power- 
fid military force, the Russians may co-operate in supporting 
tikoac iosurrections which actually prevail, and which threaten to 
break out in every part of France. May not these efforts produce 
agreatand valuable diversion for the Ruggians? This it sufficient 
to show that their co-operation may stttl be extremely valuable. 
"* ire would be no tcts improper tlian unncceisary. 
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If, boirever, the Russmos are not to a&sUt the cause by their 
efibits upon the continental frontier of France, does it not be- 
come the poh'cy of England, does it not consist with the wisdom, 
of parliament, to employ every means to supply the loss which 
their departure will occasion ? The measure in question aims at 
that object. It aims at procuring such reinforcements to the 
nilitary exertions of our allies, as promise a vigorous and suc- 
cessful campaign. Upon a comparison, indeed, of the forces of 
France, with those which our allies %vill be enabled to bring 
against her, we will ind that the latter are greatly superior. I 
cannot absohitd]^ pledge myself that the forces of France shall 
not be increased in such a malnner as to equal, if not outnumber 
those of the allies, but on every ground of conjecture the idlies 
wiD maintain that superiority which they possessed last cam- 
paign. The measure in question is intended to secure that ef- 
fectual co-operation, those military exertions which promise 
success ; and if the propriety of persevering in the contest be 
admitted, as it has been, by the House, I cannot conceive what 
argument can be used gainst that Which seems so necessary to 
its favourable issue. 

An honourable gentleman * sta:ted with a gravity which secmeH 
to testify his sincerity in what he advanced, that twelve millions 
will be necessoy to procure that supply of grain which this coun- 
try requires. I trust that it w31 appear tn the consideration of 
the report of the com-comnrrttee, that there has already been a 
tery considerable ii^lj of com obtained, and that there is not 
no much to be apprehended on the score of scarcity as some sup- 
pose. But, besides that t&e honourable gentleman exaggerates 
the supply that will be required, he infers that we shall not be 
able to find pecuniary resources both for the war and to obviate 
tihe danger of scarcity. Doubtless, however, thvre is no difficulty 
in supplying both demands. No man who thinks the war right 
and politic will suppose that we ought to withhold those nipplies 
whidi are necessary to support the contest with vigour, and 
brfaif it to It tQtfCiJtofal termination, because there happens to 

"* •• Mr. NichoUf. 
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exist a scarcity which has no coDnection with the war, and 
which the prosecution of it can in no way affect. The fallacy 
of ascribing that ^scarcity to the war is no less unfounded in 
reasoning than it is mischievous in its consequences. 

It is for the House, then, to decide whether, in supporting this 
measure, we have judged on good grounds. If any man thinks he 
sees the means of bringing the contest to an earlier termination 
tlian by vigorous effort and military operations, he is justified in 
opposing the measures which are necessary to carry it on with 
energy. Those who consider the war to be expedient, (Cannot, 
with consistency, refuse their assent to measures calculated to 
bring it to a successful issue. Even those who may disapprdve 
of the contest, which they cannot prevent by their votes, cannot 
honestly pursue that conduct which' could tend only to retider 
its termination favourable to the enemy. God forbid I should 
question the freedom of thought, or the liberty^ of speech ! but 
I cannot see how gentlemen can justify a language and a con- 
duct which can have no tend^cy but to disarm our exertions, 
and to defeat our hopes in the prosecution of the eontest. They 
ought to limit themselves to those arguments which could in- 
fluence the House against the war altogether, not dwell upbn . 
topics which can tend only to weaken our efibrts and betray our 
cause* Above all, nothing can be more unfair in reasoning, 
than to ally the present scarcity with the war, or to insinuate 
that its prosecution will interfere with those supplier whidi #cf 
may require. I am the more induced to testify thus publidy 
the disapprobation which such language exacts in my mind, 
when I observe the insidious use that is made of it, in promoting 
certain measures out of doors; a tanguage^ indeed, contrary 
to all honest principle, and repugnant to every sentiment of 
public duty. 

For the motion 163 

Against it ,,., \o 
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April 21. 1800, 

The House, pursuant to the order of the day, resolved itself Into a 
committee, to consider of His Majesty's message relative to the proposi- 
tions of the Irish parliament, for an incorporating Union with Great Bri- 
tain; and Mr. Sylvester Douglas ha\ing taken the chair of the committee, 

Mr. Pitt rose : 

Sir, — The sentiments of this and the other House have 
been so clearly and decisively expressed in the vote which was 
given on this important subject during the last session of par- 
liament » that I feel it altogether unnecessary to renew the 
ai^guments then advanced and acceded to with respect to the ad- 
vantage, expedience, and necessity of the measure. Recollecting, 
that the grounds then offered for the union of both kingdoms were 
io solid and unalterable as to meet with an almost universal con- 
currence ; and also recollecting that the subsequent discussions 
which have taken place in the parliament of the sister kingdom, 
must have confirmed and riveted the decision so unequivocally 
manifested in this country, 1 shall only trouble the committee so 
fiur as to recal the magnitude of the question which is now sub- 
mitted to their consideration, and to remind them, that it is not 
one partial consideration, not a single provision, however great 
it might be, which claims their attention, but a consideration in 
which the dearest and most essential interests of both countries 
are most intimately connected. If we wish to accomplish the great 
work that we have undertaken, we must look to the whole of this 
important and complicated question ; we must look at it in a large 
and comprehensive point ef view ; we must consider it as a mea- 
sure of great national policy, the object of which is effectually to 
counteract the restless machinations of an inveterate enemy, who 
has uniformly and anxiously endeavoured to effect a separation 
between two countries, whose connection is as necessary for the 
safety of the one, as it is for the prosperity of the other. We 
must look to this as the only measure we can adopt which can 
calm the dlssentions, allay the animosities, and dissipate the 
jealousies which have unfortunately existed; as a measure whose 
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•bject ii to communicate to the sister kingdom the skill, the capi- 
itH, and the industry* which have raised this country to such a 
pitch of opulence ; to give to her a full participation of the com* 
merce and of the constitution of England ; to unite the affections 
and resources of two powerful nations, and to place under one 
public will the direction of the whole force of the empire : — We 
must consider this as a measure, Sir, the object of which is to 
afibrd an effectual remedy for those imperfections which exist ia 
that precarious system that at present binds the two countries to- 
gether ; a system which, if an incorporate union should unfortu- 
nately not take place, may ultimately tend to their separation. 
Sir, when these are the objects which are to be obtained by 
this measure, the committee will not, I am sure, consider it as a 
measure of partial or local convenience, or of partial or local 
sacrifice ; but in forming their opinions they will consider its 
general effect upon the whole of the aggregate of the empire. In 
deciding on this question, we ought to be actuated by another 
feeling, a feeling which it is not necessary for me to state, be- 
cause the magnanimity of every gentleman must have suggested 
it to his own mind. In the union of a great nation with a less, 
we must feel that we ought not to be influenced by any selfidi 
policy, that we ought not to be actuated by any narrow views of 
partial advantage. We must refute by our conduct (what indeed 
we might have hoped our terms had already refuted, if what fell 
from an honourable gentleman this day did not unfortunately 
prove that a degree of unaccountable prejudice still existed) the 
idea that we have any other object in view than that pf promoting 
the mutual advantage of both kingdoms. We must show that we 
Mxe not grasping at financial advantages, that we are not looking 
for commercial monopoly ; we must show that we wish to make 
the empire more powerful and more secure, by making Ireland 
more free and more happy. These, Sir, are the views — these 
are the only views with which I could ever have proposed this 
measure ; and it is with these views alone that it can be rendered 
effectual to iu object, and establish mutual harmony and con- 
fidence between the two nations. 

VOL. III. M 
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But it is not merdj a aentiment of generosity and magnanimitj 
which influences her conduct ; in thus striking a balance between 
two nations, justice requires that the greater share of advantage 
should fall to the less powerful one. Fortunately such has been 
the rapid progress which this country has made in commerce and 
in capital, that it has arrived at a degree of prosperity unexam- 
pled in the history of the world ; that it is in a situation in which 
perhaps no other country ever was, either to treat with a friend, 
or to contend with an enemy ; such are the rapid and wiprece- 
dented advantages which we are making in commercial prosperity, 
that, admitting that the adoption of thb measure might be attend- 
ed with particular inconvenience and local disadvantage, the 
wealth which the country will acquire, even while this discussion 
is going on, would much more than compensate for such parti- 
cular loss. It is not necessary for me to detain the committee by 
dilating any more upon this part of the subject ; I flatter myself 
that every gentleman who hears me, concurs with me in every 
sentiment which I have advanced. If, with feelings such as theae, 
we proceed to the examination of these articles, with an intentioA 
of not overlooking any part of them, of examining them with a 
Tiew to see whether they may require any alteration, but at the 
same time with a firm determination not to suffer small diffieultiet 
to stand in the way of important national arrangements and 
advantages ; if. Sir, I say, we are actuated by these feeloigs, I 
hope the century will not conclude without the accomplishing of 
this great national work, which will give a full participation of our 
wealth and happiness to millions of our fellow-subjects — which 
will place upon a firm basis the connection between the two 
countries, and will augment and secure the strength and pro§» 
perity of the empire. 

I will not trouble the committee with any further obsenrations 
of a general nature ; I will now take a yiew of the resolutioni 
which have been laid before us, and which hare been agreed to 
by the parliament of Ireland. It will be necessary for us to see bow 
far ihey accord with those which were agreed to last sessions in the 
British pariiament; and how far that which they hare altered; 
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or added, U objectionable. In looking at them with this view, it 
will be seen that the first article merely relates to the name of the 
United Kingdoms, upon which I apprehend no difference of opinion 
can subsist. The second article relates to the succession of the 
crown, and which is precisely the same as that which was agreed 
to by the parliament of Great Britain. In the third articleis the 
beginning of the detail which must necessarily take place in 
treaties of this sort between independent nations. It divides itself 
into five leading branches, viz. the regulations with respect to the 
imperial legislature ; the provisions for the security of the estab- 
lished church; the regulation of the commercial intercourse 
between the two countries ; the arrangement of their respective 
proportions with respect to revenue ; and finally, the provisions 
relative to courts of justice. In examiningand deciding upon these 
resolutions, I must beg gentlemen to compare them with those 
which were agreed to by the parliament of Great Britain, and 
transmitted to Ireland. In our resolutions we agreed that the 
whole of the United Kingdom should be represented in one im- 
perial parliament •— we stated, that the number and proportion 
which the members from Ireland should bear to those of Great 
Britain, and the regulations respecting the mode of their election, 
should be such as might be finally agreed upon by the respective 
parliaments of the two kingdoms. In these resolutions the par- 
liament of Ireland have stated their opinions upon these points ; 
the first and most important of which is, the share which tbejr 
ought to have in the representation in the House of Comqions. 

Upon a full consideration of the subject, the parliament of 
Ireland are of opinion, that the number of representatives for 
Ireland in the House of Commons ought to be one hundred. 
Upon this subject, the first question to which I have to call the 
attention of gentlemen (supposing that they adhere to the sesoltt- 
tions of last session) is, whether the number so mentioned by the 
parliament' of Ireland is so reasonable, and founded in such fiyr 
proportions, that we ought to agree to it? For my own part, 
Sir, I will fiiirly confess, that upon this part of the subject it doef 
appear to me extremely difficult to find any precise gvouAd upon 
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which to form a correct calculation, or to entertain a positive 
preference for any one specific number of. members rather than 
another : but I am the less anxious about it, because I do not 
consider the consequences as very important. In my view of re- 
pnnentationy founded upon the experience of ourconstitutioo, I 
think we are entitled to say* that if a nation becomes united with 
vs m interests and m affection, it is a matter of but small import- 
Mee whether the number of representatives from one part of the 
United Empire be greater or less. If there are enough to make 
known the local wants, to state the interests, and convey the sea- 
timents of the part of the empire they represent, it will produce 
tlMt degree of general security, which wiH boTranting in any vain 
Attempt to obtain that degree of theoretical perfection, about 
whioh in modem times we have heard so much. Considering it 
in this**point of view, (if the interests of the two countries are 
Mentified, and the ntmiber of representatives are adequate to the 
^purposes I have mentioned,) I really think the precise number is 
not a matter of great importance. At the same time, when it 
k neoesj^iry that the number should be fixed, it is necessary to 
iMive recourse to some prindple to guide our determination; and 
Xwn not aware of any one that can more properly be adopted, 
than that whidi was laid down in the discussions upon this part of 
the subject 'in the parliament of Ireland; I mean a reference to 
the supposed population of the two countries, and to the proposed 
tale of contribution. I do not think that the proportion of the 
population, or the capability of contribution, taken separately, 
^oold either of them form so good a criterion as when taken 
iogeAer; but even when combined, I do not mean to say that they 
•are perfectly accurate. Taking this principle, it will appear that 
^abe proportion-of contribution proposed to be established, is sev^ 
and a ha)f for -Great Britain, and one for Ireland ; and that, in 
the proportion of population, Great Britain is to Ireland as two 
attd a half, or three to one : so that the result, upon a combina* 
lion of these two, will be«omething more than five to one in finroor 
«f Great Britain, which is about the proportion that it is proposed 
to establish between the representatives of tbe two connCiisf. 
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With respect to the mode inirhich these members are to bf 
selected in order to be sent over to the imperial parliament. It is) 
such as in my opinion must prevent the possibility o£ any suspi- 
cion arising in the minds of gentlemen. It is obvious that no wish 
was entertained by those by whom these articles were proposed^. 
to introduce an additional number of members, with any view to. 
an augmentation of the influence of the crown. If it is admitted 
that it would be highly inconvenient to add the whole of the House 
of Comroonsof Ireland, which consists of three hundred members,, 
to that of Great Britain^ it is obvious that some principle of se-> 
lection must be resorted to ; and I cannot conceive any one that 
couldhave been adopted more equitable or satisfactory for Ireland, 
or less liable to objection. The plan proposed is, that the mem* 
bersof the counties, and of the principal commercial cities, should 
remain entire. With respect to the remaining members to mal^e 
up the number of a hundred, without thinking of abstract princi- 
ples, without talking about the difference between one descriptioa 
of boroughs and another, being obliged to make a selection, th« 
plainest and most obvious mode is resorted to» with a view to the 
obtaining of local information, and to the security of the landed 
interest. The remaining members are to be selected from those 
places which are the most considerable in point of population and 
wealth. Those gentlemen who have objected to the in.tfoduc* 
tioD of theoretical reforms in the constitution, and it) the repre- 
sentation of this country, will find that there is nothing in this 
plan which has a tendency towards that object, or which makes 
a distinction between different parliamentary rights. The plan 
which it is proposed to adopt, is the only one that could have 
been recurred to, without trenching upon the constitution. The 
committee must perceive, ihat, in acquiescing in this regulation, 
they will consent to an addition to the exisiing House of Com- 
mons, without making any, the slightest, alteration in our inter* 
nal forms ; that this regulation is conformable to the resoludoQ 
which last year met with the approbation of the parliament of 
Oreat Britain ; and that no alteration is proposed in the num^ 
bers of the British House of Commons. 
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It would not, perhaps, be neceesarj for me to say any thing 
■lore up<m this topic; yet knowing, Sir, how strong some opinions 
are oo die subject, and knowing the share I formerly had myself 
io sentiments of that nature, I must declare that I do not wish 
to avoid the discussion. I rather desire to disclose my most 
secret thoughts upon the question of reform, as I do not think my- 
•elf authorised, from a firm conviction of their purity and justice, 
to decline any investigation upon that topic, respecting which I 
did once entertain a different opinion. Whatever change may be 
firand necessary in the parliament of Ireland* I maintain. Sir, 
that, by preserving the frame of the British parliament, we have 
one great and very peculiar advantage, of which it is impossible 
for any sophistry, for any arts, for any violence to deprive us. 
We have found this vast benefit in our adherence to practice in 
two distinguished instances ; I mean with respect to Wales and 
Scotland. The union of England with both those countries was 
efbcted without any injury to the frame of the English parliament, 
and the effects resulting from that system have been productive 
of the most permanent utility. It might have been urged as an 
objection d priori, that the frame of parliament should be altered, 
bat, fortunately for us, our ancestors preferred the preservation 
of Uiat wliich experience had rendered dear to them. But, Sir, 
whatever may have been the opinions of different men upon the 
subject of reform, since it was first agitated in this country, I 
do not assume too much in saying it is now generally admitted, 
that we ought not to alter any thing beyond the immediate object 
of the alteration itself, and that we are called upon to do that 
with as little change as is consistent with the efficacy of the mea- 
sure. In other words, Sir, I contend that it is necessary to confine 
the proposed change to that which requires to be changed, leaving 
every thing else entire. We are therefore to lunit our altera- 
tions to Ireland, whose situation so imperiously calls for alteration, 
and to leave England untouched, and entire in the enjoyment of 
that which has uniformly constituted its certain defence and pro- 
tection. But this is not all, and I beg leave to trouble tlie com- 
mittee with a few more remarks, since this consHeratieti has 
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occurred in the discussion of the articles of union. If any gt^- 
tleman recollects how little the friends of reform have at asj 
time agreed upon a specific plan, how little the sense of the pub- 
lic has ever declared in favour of reform, how difficult the mea- 
sure has been at all times allowed to be by its most enlightened 
and sealous supporters ; how jarring and contradictory the opi* 
nions of those persons who patronised it must have been ; I say, 
Sir, if gentlemen recollect all these striking and unansweraUa 
circumstances, I shall only ask them, would it be wise and con- 
sistent to connect the question of union with the question of re- 
form ? If the union be of itself a measure of great difficulty, as it 
is generally admitted, I appeal to the candour of every man, 
would it be prudent, would it be safe, to involve it in a questioii 
of the greatest perplexity, of the most embarrassing nature, and 
attended with fatal consequences as to our internal interest ? 

On the ground then of prudence, what I have said must I think 
alone be sufficient : but as I do not wish to have the least reserve 
with the House, I must say, that if any thing could throw a doubt 
upon the question of union — if any thing could in my mind 
counterbalance the advantages that must result from it, it would 
be the necessity of disturbing the representation of England: but 
that necessity fortunately does not exist. In stating this, Sir> I 
have not forgotten what I have myself formerly said and sincerdy 
felt upon this subject; but I know that all opinions must necea-^ 
sarily be subservient to times and circumstances ; and that matt 
who talks of his consistency merely because he holds the same 
opinion for ten or fifteen years, when the circumstances under 
which that opinion was originally formed are totally changed, is a 
slave to the most idle vanity. Seeing all that I have seen since the 
period to which I allude ; considering how little chance there is 
of that species of reform to which alone I looked, and which is as 
diffiBrentfrom the modern schemes of reform, as the latter are from 
the constitution ; seeing that where the greatest changes havetakd 
place, the most dreadful consequences have ensued, and whidh 
have not been confined to that c<ituntry where the change took 
place, b«t have wjpr^td their malignant iofiaence ahaost in eveiy 
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quarter of the globe, and shaken the fabric of erery government ; 
seeing that in this general shock the constitution of Great Britain 
hat alone remained pure and untouched in its vital principles—- 
[A cry of *' Hear ! Hear T* on the opposition sidej — 1 wish gen- 
tlemen would hear rac, and then answer me — when I see that it 
hat resisted all the efforts of jacobinism, sheltering itself under the 
pretence of a love of liberty ; when I see that it has supported 
itself against the open attacks of its enemies, and against more 
dangerous reforms of its professed friends ; that it has defeated 
the unwearied machinations of France, and the no le^s persever- 
ing efforts of jacobins in England, and that daring the whole 
•f the contest it has uniformly maintained the confidence of the 
people of England; — I say* Sir, when I consider all these circum- 
stances, I should be ashamed of myself, if any former opinions of 
mine could now induce me to think that the form of represoit- 
Irtion which, in such tiroes as the present, has been found amply 
sufficient for the purpose of protecting the interests and securing 
the happinei^ of the people, should be idly and wantonly dis* 
turbed from any love of experiment, or any predilection for theory. 
Upon this subject, Sir, I think it right to state the inmost thoughts 
of my mind ; I think it right to declare my most decided opinion, 
that, even if the times were proper for experimenu, any, even 
the slightest change in such a constitution must be considered 
as an evil. I have been led farther into this subject, from the 
temporary interruption which I met with, than I intended : but 
I did not mean to have passed by the subject of the Irish mem- 
bers, without accompanying it with some observations on British 
representation. 

I have next to state, that however these members may be cbo* 
sen, there is one consideration which cannot fail to press itself 
upon our minds ; I noean, that by the laws of England care has 
been taken to prevent the influence of tlie crown from becoming 
too great, by too many offices being held by membersof parliament* 
In Ireland there are laws of a similar nature, but not quite to the 
same extent; so that it might happen that in the hundred mem- 
bers to be cboseni there may be a great oomber tiddiiig pbces. 
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It will occur to gentlemen that some proviBion ought to be made 
upon thb subject. I f'tel this sentiment as strongly as any mm ; 
but gentlemen must be aware that it is impossible to provide 
against it by an article of union, to be binding upon the united par* 
liament, because we have found from experience, that the num« 
ber of offices to be held by members must always remain in the ' 
discretion of parliament, to be regulated from time to time as 
circumstances may require. On tlie other hand, if no regulation 
upon this subject is at present made, it may happen that in the 
first hundred members chosen there may be a great number hold- 
ing places, and consequently under the influence of the crown, 
who will have to decide in the imperial parliament, upon the ex-* 
tent to which that influence ought to extend. The committee will 
recollect, that the greater number of the members that are to come 
over, will be the representatives of counties and the great com- 
mercial towns. Of these I believe there are not above five or six 
who hold offices. With respect to the remainder, it must be ob- 
vious, from the manner in which they are to be chosen, that it is 
impossible to ascertain exactly the number of offices they may 
hold ; they cannot, however, exceed the number of twenty. Un- 
less, therefore, the numbers of those holding places were so great 
as to excite real jealousy, it would not be n(K;essary to deprive 
them of their places in the hrst instance, as their numbers would 
not be sufficient to have any great efiect in deciding upon the 
question of the exteut of the influence of the crown. 1 understand 
that a motion was made by a gentleman last week for an estimate 
upon this subject; but he must beware that such an estimate could 
not be made up in this country, nor even in Ireland, without 
great difficulty. 1 think nothing can be more fair than what I 
shall propose, viz. that no more than twenty of the persons ae 
coming over shall hold places ; and if it sliall happen that a great* 
er number of them than twenty hold places during pleasure, then 
these who have last accepted them shall vacate their seats ; tUa 
willy upon the whole, 1 think, obviate every objection that cm 
be made in point of principle. 

We then proceed to the number of the other House of ptrlia* 
ment ; and their precise numbtri I owB| does iiotiq»pearto me a 
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matter that calk for close investigation or minute enquiry. The 
number for Scotland, as we all know> is sixteen to represent the 
pearagei and for the commons forty-five. Tliere may, indeed, be 
aoollier view of considering it on the part of Ireland, difierent 
frocn that of Scotland, which is true to a given extent, and on 
which I shall observe hereafter ; but in the view in which I take 
it at present, and thinking as I do, that the whole should be a 
representation having for its object the general welfare of the 
empire, the number cannot be very material ; besides, we are to 
look at Ireland as represented locally by thirty peers, and also 
by those peers in England who possess great part of their pro- 
perty in Ireland ; so that in comparison of the thirty-two Irish 
peers, there may be said to be no less than one-fifth to be added 
from the peers of Great Britain. With respect to the manner in 
which they are to be chosen, I can only say, that I have never 
heard of any objection to the arrangement which is proposed in 
the resolutions of the Irish parliament ; should any opposition 
be offered to that branch of the subject, I should say, that the 
choice of the peers to represent the Irish nobility for life, is a 
mode that is more congenial to the general spirit and system of 
the establishment of a peerage, than that of their being septeu- 
nially elected, as the nobility of Scotland are : upon the whole 
of that topic, I am satisfied that no gentleman in this House will 
think this part of the arrangement in any degree improper. 

Another part branching out of this subject, is that which lias 
attracted a great deal of observation — I mean the right reserved 
ftr the peers of Ireland, who are not elected to represent their 
oivn peerage, to the members of the House of Commons of the 
united parliament in Great Britain, until they shall happen to be 
elected to represent the nobility of their own country. This has 
been described and stated as a subject fit for ridicule ; I own I 
ace it in no such light. If, indeed, they were subject to be chosen 
alternately to represent the lords and commons of Ireland, the ob- 
jection would be well founded ; but here they are not so ; for when 
they are chosen to represent the nobility, they are so for life, and 
can never return to the House of Commons : and by the way, I 
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consider this a better mode than that which was adopted with 
regard to the nobility of Scotland ; and my reason for it is this, 
that a nobleman in Ireland, if not chosen by his own order, may 
be chosen as a legislator by a class of inferior rank, and whidi I am 
so far from regarding as improper, that I deem it in a high degree 
advantageous to the empire, analogous to the practice^ as w^l 
as friendly to the spirit, of the- British constitution. We know 
full well the advantages we have experienced from having, in this 
House, those who in the coarse of descent, as well as in hopes of 
merit, have had a prospect of sitting in our House of Peers. 
Those, therefore, who object to this part of the arrangement^ can 
only do so from the want of due attention to the true character 
of our constitution, one of the great leading advantages of which 
is, that a person may, for a long time, be a member of one 
branch of the legislature, and have it in view to become a mem* 
ber of another branch of it; this it is which constitutes the 
leading difference between the nobility of Great Britain and those 
of other countries. With us, they are permitted to have legis- 
lative power before they arrive at their higher stations ; and as 
they are, like all the rest of mankind, to be improved by ex- 
perience in the science of legislation as well as that of every 
other, our constitution affords that opportunity, by their being 
eligible to seats in this House from the time of their majority, 
until, in the coarse of nature, their ancestors make way for them 
in another House of legislation. This is one of those circumstances 
which arise frequently in practice ; but the advantages of which 
do not appear in theory, until chance happens to cast them before 
us, and makes them subjects of discussion. These are the shades 
of the British constitution, in which its latent beauties consist. 
Now, upon thb principle, and with this experience, I would ask 
if any Irish peer should come to his fortune, and who was well 
qualified to take a seat in this House, whether any man would 
feel it an improper thing, and in any way inconsistent with the 
practice of our constitution, or the general system of our legi^ 
lature,forsttdiaperson tohaveaseatinthis House? IwauUask 
any man what objectioii he had against sack a person mixaig with 
us in this House? I say there can be aone. Isajlbrtker, that 
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this is an advanta§e to the nobility of Ireland* and an improve* 
ment in the system of representation in the House. 

The next point is, the power reserved for His Majesty to create 
new peers. The objection is, that they may be too large for the 
constituent body, and occasion a great deal of inconvenience to 
that which is elective. To this I answer, that they can never 
exceed a given number, and that it is necessary to give this power 
to the crown ; for that the titles in Ireland are under very dif- 
ferent circumstances from those of Scotland. In Scotland, the 
titles of nobility are much more ancient, under very different 
limitations, and must, from that very difference of limitation, 
continue much longer than those of Ireland : in the one, the titles 
are to descend to collateral branches; in the other, the patents 
are more limited, are confined to immediate male descendants, 
and consequently must much sooner expire. In the one, the 
probability of extinction is very small in the course of a vast 
period of time ; in the other, it would certainly happen in a 
short time, if tlie power of adding to, or making up the number, 
were not given to the crown. The other part of this article* on 
the frame of the parliament of Ireland, relates to controverted 
elections, and the privileges of peerage to such as are not chosen 
to represent it ; they continue under the same regulation as the 
peerage of Scotland. 

The next article relates to the continuance of the church of 
Ireland, and of England, and of Scotland ; upon which the articles 
differ in nothing from the articles which we ourselves have sent 
to Ireland, except under the head of a convocation, to which, I 
apprehend, there can be no objection. I shall only say this, on 
so interesting a subject, that the pro;iperity of the church of 
Ireland never can be permanent, unless it be a part of the union 
to leave as a guard, a power to the united parliament to make 
some provision in this respect, as a fence beyond any act of 
their own that can at present be agreed on. It may be proper to 
lesre to parliament an opportunity of considering what may be 
fit to be done for His Majesty's catholic subjects, without seeking 
at present any rule to govern the protestant estaUisbment, or to 
make any pnnriston upon that subject. 
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The next is an article of more detail, and on which the discus- 
sion may be more large hereafter than I can expect it to be at 
-present — It is extremely interesting; I mean the article of 
Commerce. I am sure every gentleman in this House is ready 
to say, that the consequence of the union ought to be a perfect 
freedom of trade, whether of produce or of manufacture, without 
exception if possible ; or that a deviation from that principle 
ought to be made only where adhering to it may possibly shake 
some large capital, or materially diminish the effect of the labour 
of the inhabitants, or suddenly and violently shock the received 
optnioh or popular prejudices of a large pertion of the people; 
but that, on the whole, the communication between th'? two king, 
•doms should in their spirit be free ; that no jealousy should be 
attempted to be created between the manufacturers of one place 
and the other, upon the subject of " raw materials,** or any other 
article : for it would surely be considered very narrow policy^ 
and as such would be treated with derision, were an attempt 
made to create a jealousy between Devonshire and Cornwall, 
between Lancaster and Durham, between Northumberland dhd 
Scotland, between Wales and Chester, Hereford, or any other 
county. I say then, the principle of the union on this head 
*tbould be liberal and free, and that no departure from it should 
ever take place, but upon some point of present unavoidable 
necessity. That perfect freedom of trade is your object and 
your end ; and if in any instance you turn aside from that rood, 
jou only do it because you are convinced that on the whole 
matter you follow the shortest way to arrive at the end of your 
journey. I ought also to say, that some degree of local incon- 
yenience is not to be set in the way of a great national arrange- 
ment ; and happy am I to observe, that such is the enlarged 
judgment, and just and patriotic feeling, of the enterprising 
merchants of both nations, that they will be found, generaDj 
speaking, as forward as any member of this House to act up to 
the spirit of which I have just taken notice. All regulatioiif, 
therefore, under the heads of bounties or prohibitions, and alt 
subjects of that nature, should be made as moderate and 
equitable as possible. 
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The parliameDt of Ireland have added an article of great 
importance, which is, howerer, consistent with the resolutions 
transmitted from this country ; it is, that there shall not onlj be 
no new prohibition, but those now in existence, with a few 
exceptions, shall be repealed. It is a great satisfaction to me, 
that the articles are few, and that the duties do not exceed ten 
per cent. With respect to the woollen, they propose a pro- 
tecting duty for the period of twenty years. With respect to tlie 
cotton manufacture, they also propose a protecting duty of ten 
per cent. ; but on two important branches of it, viz. the calico and 
the muslin, for the encouragement of which they are very anxious, 
the duties which they propose are considerably higher. In the 
whole of these alterations, I do not think there is any thing 
which can give any uneasmess to our manufacturers, except in 
the single case of the woollen trade. The manufacturers of this 
coantry do not, I believe, wish for any protecting duties ; all 
they desire is a free intercourse with all the world : and though 
the want of protecting duties may occasion partial loss, they 
think that amply compensated by general advantage. In the 
article of wool, I understand, there is much difficulty enter- 
tained. In the case of manufactures, where capital is invested, 
protecting duties may for a time be required ; but can any man 
believe that the exportation of manufactured wool from this 
country could be productive of any serious inconvenience in the 
present unexampled prosperity of our trade ? Can any man be- 
Uefe that, by permitting this exportation, capital can be m> 
immediately transferred as to occasion a sudden shock in any 
part of the country ? This is a subject upon which I am anxious 
to obtain every information ; but I am inclined to think, that 
the effect of this arrangement will be to encourage the growth 
of wool in Ireland, and that we may draw supplies of it from 
that country. I do not fear that there will be trade enough for 
both countries in the markets of the world, and in the market 
which each country will afford to the other ; and I have no doubt 
but that the capitals of Great Britain and Ireland will be em- 
ployed in that ^acics of trade to which it can be applied witli 
the most advantage. 
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I beg pardon of the committee for anticipating with more parti- 
cularity than was necessary, what may be hereafler said upon 
some of the subjects on which I have spoken, especially on that 
of trade ; but I have done so because I wished to take a short 
i^nrey of the general outline of this important subject. I am 
not aware of any thing very material which I have omitted ; but 
if there should be, it may be supplied hereafter. 

The next article, and the only one consisting of minute details, 
relates to apportioning the shares of the revenue of each country 
respectively. It were a circumstance much to be wished, that 
the finances of both countries were so nearly alike, that the system 
of b^ could be identified ; but as from the different proportions 
of debt, and the different stages of civilisation and commerce, an4 
the different wealth of the countries, that desirable object is ren- 
dered impracticable, at least for some time to come, it becomes 
an important question, Would you defer the advantage of the union 
because you cannot at once carry it to the extent you would wish? 
Or will you defer it until, by the increase of the debt of Irelandf 
and the decrease of the debt of England through the means of 
the sinking fund, the two countries had so far approximated to 
each other, that an identity of finance might be established in the 
first instance? But it had been said, What security can yon give to 
Ireland for the performance of the conditions ? If I were asked 
what security were necessary, without hesitation I would answer, 
None. The liberality, the justice, the honour of the people of 
Great Britain have never yet been found deficient. 1 would refer 
them to former precedents ; I would desire them to look at our 
conduct towards those nations who have already incorporated with 
us, to Wales and to Scotland ; that will convince them that there 
is the most perfect safety, even if there were no stipulation. 
But to avoid all suspicion of unduly loading our sister kingdom 
with more than her due share of the expenses of the state, to ob*^ 
viate all imputation of partiality, particularly as on that objection 
the opposers of the union grounded one of their most important 
objections, the parliament of both countries have fixed the pro- 
portions to be paid by each for a limited time at the QXpiration 9f 
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which it is presumed the finances of each may so far approximate, 
that they may be assimilated and identified : with a provision, 
nevertheless, that if that desirable event can be effected sooner, the 
imperial parliament shall have power to make any future revision 
or alteration. It most certainly will be desirable to ascertain, 
in as exact a proportion as possible, the quantity to be paid by 
each country. The plan I have already proposed is, as I think, 
the best that can be devised, not taking it from any one criterion* 
but from a blended and mixed consideration of the population and 
^ the revenue. Upon this the proportions are founded, and the 
ratio fixed for twen^ years, unless the imperial parliament shall 
make future regulations* And here it maybe necessary to obaerve* 
that the finances of both countries may be identified, although the 
debt of England should exceed by a large proportion the debt of 
Ireland, because, by the rapid increase of the sinking fund, it may 
be as soon discharged as the debt of Ireland^ and a large debt 
sooner discharged will be equivalent to a smaller debt requiring 
a longer term for payment I have already stated, Sir, that 
the proportion of contribution of Ireland is to England, as about 
seven and one-half to one; and this is calculated upon the cod« 
sumption of the several articles, considered both as to their valiie» 
and their value compared with their bulk, and upon those artichs 
of general use which seem to afford the materials for the surest 
ground of calculation, such as malt, tea, sugar, and others of that 
description. It has appeared from this investigation^ that the 
proportion proposed in this resolution, has been the proportion, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, in which Ireland has contrUrated 
during the present war. It must be most satis&ctory. Sir, to con- 
sider, that in adopting this arrangement, the present existing sys- 
tem is not at all disturbed. It will continue in its accustomed 
jpiroportion ; and at the same time, for the security of Ireland, it is 
provided that any article shall not pay a greater tax than the same 
article pays at the same in England. If there shall remain any 
Surplus revenue after the current expenses are paid, it is to be 
appropriated either to the liquidation of the debt, or for the pur- 
poses of iMtioDtl improvement for that couptry* Tbisn thai re- 

8 
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main some other regulations, which have for their object the gra-» 
dual abolition of all distinction in finance and revenue between the' 
two countries, and to accelerate the time when both countries form 
but one fund, and pay one uniform proportion of taxes through* 
out each. It is obvious, while there remains a disproportion of 
debt, they cannot form one fund, that event cannot take place till 
by the operation of circumstances that disproportion is destroyed t 
yet, Sir, as I have already observed, the real value of the re«pec«> 
tive debts may be' alike before they are of the same- magnitude, 
because if our sinking fund will discharge our larger debt, before 
Che debt of Ireland can be discharged, though not of equal magni- 
tude, the greater debt discharged in the shorter tin\,e may not 
surpass the less debt remaining a longer time unpaid ;* and when.* 
ever the real value shall be alike, the finances of both countries 
may be assimilated and identified, and it will remain in the discre* 
tion of the united parliaments to abolish all distinction of quotas 
and contributions, and fix one rate of taxation throughout the 
United Kingdoms, subject merely to such local abatements as 
from circumstances may become necessary. 

The remaining provisions are such as I conceive no gentleman 
in this House can object to ; they relate to agriculture, and to 
the allowance to Ireland of a participation of your territorial re- 
venue from India. I hope and trust that this plan is equitable 
on a lar^ scale ; favourable I know it is, satisfactory I hope,' to 
Ireland; and I trust also, that in the main it will appear to this 
House that the whole has a tendency tfi accelerate the period j^f 
identity as well as union. The last article is one that has in it 
nothing new ; it relates to the courts of justice in Ireland ; it 
preserves to Ireland its civil and ecclesiastical courts, subject to 
the regulations which the wisdom of the tmited parliament may 
adopt. 

1 trust I have made myself understood in what I have stated 
to the committee under general heads, which will require detaH 
hereaf^r. I have said enough to satisfy this committee, that tile 
Irish parliament's resolutions are consistent with those which yo« 
(aid at the foot of the throne, and pledged yourselves to carry 
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into eflbct on your part, if oTer, by Hu Majetty's comisMid, they 
eame^fiin to you for consideration. When I recoUoGt alio, that 
the plijjeotion to the loiokitioiis, when they were before the par- 
liament of thk country, was notao much to the euhelance of the 
reflohittont thKaiaelv(M» nor the manner in which they were to 
be subinitted to the parliament of Irelaad, as that the aubject 
should not then be agitated, because neith^ the parKament nor 
the people were in astate to agree to the maasure; I trust I may 
say, that the foars which were eapressed on that accasi o n were 
Slustve, and the liope that was entertained has been verified. 
The ample discussion which every part of this subject has met 
with (so ample that nothing like its deliberation was ever known 
before in any legislature) has silenced damour, «-^has nootod 
out prejudice, — has over-ruled objections, —has answered ail 
ailments,— has refuted all cavils, and cmiifd the plan to be 
entirely approved of. Both branches of «he l^islature, after 
Itfng discussioDy mature ddiberatson, and laborious enquiry, 
have expressed themselves clearly and decidedly in ks ftvour. 
The opinion of the people who» from their means of information, 
were most likely* because best enabled, to form a correct judg- 
mtfnt* is decidedly in its fiivour. 

Let me not say, however, for I do not intend it, that there 

were among tbe intelligent part of the public none who were 

'gainst the meaauie; I know thene were^aod 1 know too, that» 

la « question invoking so many interests, the same thing will* to 

different individuals* appear in different points of view: hence 

arises a diversity of opinion. Thtft has been the case in dasost 

^very thing that ever was argued* mnd must be so in every thing 

that is contested; but after all* it is dear that the|Mu4iaaMBt was 

in a situation* that the people of Ireland were in « eimatien, to 

judge of thii measure. It was not because the measure was not 

vigorously opposed : the friends of the measure have had to eland 

tagMUst the threau of popular violence,— against tfie enemies of 

•the government under the lead of protestants,— against the violent 

smd inflamed spirit end fierce attack of the Irish catholks,*— and 

against the aggregate of all evils* the spMt of aU misehieC the 
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implacable opposition and determined hostility of furious jaco<- 
biniam ; tkejr had to meet the inflamed passions of disappointed 
ambition, which under the name and pretext of superior patriot- 
ism, under colour of jealousy for others' freedom, under unaf- 
fected tendemeaa for landed interestt affected care for commercial 
welfiMre, would reduce the state to ruin because they were not 
its nilers. Notwithstanding aU this opposition, the parties en^ 
gaged in it have not been able to prove any thing, but that their 
own fury was ungovernable, their predictions chimerical, and 
thehr hopes delusive. The friends of the measure have had tp 
stand against the principles which fomented and unhappily in- 
flamed the late Irish rebellion ; they had to contend against the 
active bat mischievous efforts of the friends and champions of 
jacobinism, to whom it was enough to make them hate the union, 
that it had a tendency to preserve order, because any thing like 
•rder was an extinction of their hopes. We have seen, that the 
wisdom of parliament and the good sense of the people of Ireland 
have prevailed over this mighty hos( of foes ; we have seen the 
friends who aupported, and the enemies who opposed this great 
Datiooal object; and are enabled, by all that has happened, to 
judge pretty accurately of the sentiments of both, with their 
tendency or effect on the fate of the British empire* It is under 
that confldeiace that I do what I am now doing, and will con- 
tinue to do what ever may depend o> me, to submit to the com* 
DMJIttee all necessitry measures to carry this great and important 
work to its fuU, and, I trust, speedy accomplishment. 

Mr. Pitt then proposed the resoludons voted by the Irish parHament 
f9r the adoption of the committee. 

Djpon which Mr. Grey immediaiely moved an amendment ; '^ That an 
hoaMe address be presented to His Majesty, praying that be will be 
g^^dously pleased to direct his ministers to suspend all proceedings on 
the Irish Union, till the sentiments of the Irish people respecting that 
measure can be ascertained.'* 

Mr. Pitt concluded the debate with a short reply : 

We were told. Sir, by honourable gentlemen last year, when 
the parliament was lyainal the uniooi '' Reject it :*' they tell us 
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this night, when we know the parliament have voted the union*, 
*' Appeal to the people." I never can consent to sach doctrine. 
' There may be occasions, but they will ever be few, when an 
appeal to the people is the just mode of proceeding on import- 
ant subjects. The present is not a fit moment to appeal to the 
people of Ireland, when, if we do so, the whole economy of our 
legislative system, the customary proceedings in cases which 
involve the rights and liberties of the people, the jurisprudence 
of the country, would be thrown info confusion, and all this at 
a moment when we are about to effect that which the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain has declared essential to the peace of 
Ireland and to the safety of the empire. 

The ground that honourable gentlemen take to press thisappeal 
is not less remarkable. They do it because they would knew 
what is the opinion of the people of Ireland, which they assume 
beforehand is against the imion. If they believe this, let them 
give us the proof, for theirs is the assertion. But, Sir, I adhere 
to the opinion of the parliament of Ireland^ and will not therefore 
consent to a convocation of primary assemblies, and of bodies of 
men to vote addresses founded on French principles, arrayed as 
th&y would be against legislative authority and constitutional 
freedom. However, did we even resort to the people, who 
would take the expression of their opinion, given amidst tumult, 
in the fury of passion ? Who would assume that opinion as 
fitting to be adopted for the rule of conduct in a great political 
undertaking ? On the subject ef any appeal in the present instance, 
it would be well if gentlemen recollected what was very properly, 
and, as far as it affected to go, conclusively stated by the noble 
lord * who spoke last. It cannot be unknown that the House 
never has adopted the determination of adverse parties imme- 
diately, but has acted on an opinion subsequently formed ac^ 
cording to the change of time and circumstances. I know 
many who have entertained peculiar opinions on the affiiirs 
boUi of Ireland and England, especially during the present war, 
who have seen those opinions exploded by events ; insomuch that 
certain gentlemen, under the conviction of the entire approbation 

♦ JLord Caryifort, 
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of the people of the measures of His Majesty's government, have 
retiredfrooLthis House, have chosen to neglect their duty to their 
constituents, to desert the post of honour, or of danger, because 
those measures are approved of by the people. 

Such thea is the fallacy of the general opinions of those 
honourable persons who, added to the weight of their own very 
^grave authority, ask us this night to resort to public meetings, there 
to collect the sentiments of a mixed populace. Could the appeal 
be made, what pledge do the honourable gentlemen give that 
the meeting shall be orderly, decent^ and temperate ? Those 
gentlemen have a ruling passion, which seems op all great occa* 
sions to incline them to unfurl the banners of popularity to the 
mob ; but leaders have not less frequently paid the forfeit than 
followers. The honourable member has quoted a great master 
of human nature *, to illustrate his opinion of a popular election. 
That poetr as if he had foreseen the period -^ as if the political in- 
trigues of common halls had been familiar to him, has well pour- 
trayed the character of such a scene. The returns of members by 
common halls, and the subsequent return by scrutiny, have shown 
how practised ai^ certain politicians in the art of swelling 
the' mirober of a popular meeting. Yet such seems to be 
^the necessary consequence of popular appeals. When I con- 
sider how defective must be an opinion that is the result of 
an appeal, to a people wholly influenced by a faw factious 
demagiogue$9 ■ I must tell the hoifourable gentleman, I could 
not adopt the opinion of the people of Ireland collected at 
prhnary assemblies. But the people of Ireland approve of the 

* Mr. Grey, in describing the clandestine manner in which the Irish 
petitions had been obtained tn favour of the union, had quoted the 
lines of Buckingham in Shakespeare^s King Richard the Third : 

• 

* ' Some followers of mine own, 
^ A^ lower end o* the ball, hurlM up their caps^ 
*' Aad some ten voices cried, God save King Richard I 
** And thus I took the 'vantage of those few — 
** Thaoksy gentle citaeas and friends^ quoth I ; 
"' Tl)ii gencnl spplauiei and cheerful shouts . 
-^ Argues joupwitdoBi, and your love to Richard.'* 

tf 3 
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unioit ; ihty hAv« in tiktt 6etk5unred hi H ; uid it becMiet the 
wiaddtfi 6t the pmiUoAtAt ef Grest BritiiA t6 dtotdlidcte the 
intereiti of the tiro countriei, by agreeing td ft meiiore of which 
the certain operation will be to promote and perpetuate the 
prosperity, the power, the fetOureea, iHd the independence of 
th€ ^nipite. 

The amwichnent was rejected ; 

Ajei 50 

Noes 934 

Add the thrte Unt rMhitfoni w^re then m6ftd and eirried without 
lurih^ oppMitiOn* 
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DiaATi on tha addresi in antwtr to Uis Miyeltjr*t mort graciout 
speech * on opening the sesHom 

Mr. Pitt : — 

Whatever variety of opinion may ocour in the profrtM of tba. 
disonMion of those points to which the apoech from the throne, 

and the address to HisMajesty, direct the attention of parliament^ 

^ * ... — ■^— ^ — ■ ■■ ^ . 1 

« « Mt/ Lords and GtnUenun^ 

'* My tender concern for the wel&re of my subjects, and the sense of 
the difficulties with which the poorer oJasses partlcularlj have CO stmggle, 
from the present high price of provisions, have indticed me to call yon 
together at an earlier period than I had otherwise intended. No object 
can be nearer my hearty than that, by your care and wisdom, all such 
measures may be adopted, as may, upon full consideration, appear best 
calculated to alleviate this severe pressure, and to prevent the dai^gcr of 
its recurrence, by promoting, as ^ as possible, the permanent exten- 
sion and improvement of our agriculture. 

<* For the object of immediate relief, yeur attention will naturally be 
directed, in the first instance, to the best mode of aibniing the earliest 
and the most ample encouragement for the importation of all descrip* 
tions of grain from abroad. Such a supply, aided by the eaamples which 
you have set on former occasions, of attention to economy and frugality 
in the consumption of Com, is most likely to Contiibiite to a reductioo 
inthepresent high price, and to ensure, al the saaMChne, the means c( 
meeting the demands for the necessary comuapdoD of the year. 
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I flatur mysalf, tkat when^he real queition for the decision of the 
Hauae if fMj explained^ aft diffefeacca must ceasa, and all topics 

of diTiaioB ba suspaaded. Believiiig il ta be equallj the object of 

. ■ ■ ■ — ■ 

** The present dixumstaneeswiU also, I am persuaded^ render the ttau 

of the hiws respecting the eommeree ia the Tarioas articles of prorision, 

the olgect of yoor serious daUbwa t i gn . If, on the result of that deH* 

beration, it shall appear to you that the evil naeeisaii^ aiisis^ from 

un&vourable seasons has been Increased t^ aajr uadue coinbMuitioia^ or - 

fraudulent practices, for the sake of adding unfairly to the price, yoi4 will 

feel an earnest desre of efiectually preventing such abuses; butypu 

will, lamsor^becarcftd todistingdsfaanypracticesofdiis nature from 

that v^lar aad long established eaarse of trade which experience has 

dwwn to be rndt^ensaUa^in the present state of society, for tb^ supply 

of the BUHrfcets, and for the subsistence of spy pecfle. 

** You will hare seen with concern the teipporary disturbances which 
haTc taken place in some parts of the kingdom. Those maliciovis and 
disaflbcted persons who cruelly cake advantage of the present difficulties 
to excite any af aay iab)ecCt to aols ia violatton of the laws and of the 
pubhe peace, are, in the praaam ciicnmslances, daobly crtminal, as sueh 
proceedings must aacfssfi^ and immediately tend |q iooreaie, ia the 
highest d^e^ the evil coiaplained of; while tb^ at the same tiiae, 
cndaoiger the permanent traa(|uilli(y of the country, on wfaiqh the wel^ 
being of the industrious classes of the community must alvrayi prin- 
cipally depend. 

** The voluntary eaertions which have on this oceasion been made for 
the immediate repression of these outrages^ and in support of the laws 
and public peace, are thtrelbre entitled to »y highest praise. 
** CUmHewiem (^iht Home <f C o a ww ows , 

** Under the circumstances of the present BMCtii^ I am denrous af 
asking of you such supplies only as may be necessary for carrying on 
the paUie service, till the parlfauaeat of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain aad Mand may coavaaientiy be assembled. 

"* The esdmatas for that porposa wiH be hdd before you; and I have 
no doubt of your readfaiess to saakesiieh provisiaa as the pablte interests 
may appear to re^piire. 

* I hapve dhaeted copies to be laid before you, af those eemmunicatioos 
\%-hich have reaeatiy passed betwaea mm and the Pkaaeh govemmem 
respecting the conseacemeat of asfotiarions for peaoe. You will sea 
in them fraih aad stvikiag praa6 of my earnest desire to contribute ta | 

the re-establiahaMat af genaral traaquillity. That desire, on mj part, f 

has hitherto been unhappily frustrated Yy the determmatioa of the 

If 4 
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every tnai^ present to promotCy to the utmost of bb power, and 
to the-best of his judgmenti the alleviation of that distress under 
wkidi. the community lablxirSy I cannot suppose that g^entlemen 
wOl'find any ground of dissension in an address, the chief pur- 
port of whieh is merely to thank ^is Majesty for the opportu- 
nity which he has given to parliament, of entering upon the 
consideration of the subject. ' - 

The speech, and the address founded upon it, comprehend two 
^reat leading topics. They state and propose for the deliber- 
ation of parliament, the difficulties under which the public now 
labour from a succession of unfavourable seasons. They na- 
turally point to an investigation of the causes of the calamity, and 
the remedies of which it is susceptible ; and in allusion to the 
recent dommunicatiohs which haVe taken place with the enemy, 
they bring under review, in regular (irogress, the important 
question of peace or war. These, howevf^r*. are questions which 
are rather to be entered for future deKberation, than brought 
fo^ard fbr specific opinion and immediate resolve. 
' Uj^on the first of these objects, What does the speech recom- 
mend &8 nexsessary ? What does the address desire the House to 
do? In both, a strong and anxious feeling is expressed for the 
miseries of tue various classes who sui&r by the high price of pro- 

enemy to enter only on a sqiarate negotiation, in which it was imposu'bie 
for me to engage, consistently either with public faith, or with a due 
regard to the pennanient security of £arope% My anxiety for the speedy 
restoration of peace remains unaltered ( and there will be no obstacle or 
delay on my part^ to the adopUoa of wch measures as may best tend to 
promote and accelerate that desirable end, consistently with the honour 
of this country,- and th^ true interests of my people; hot if the dlspo- 
sition of our enemies should continue to render this great object of uli 
my wishes unattainable, without the sacrifice of these essential coasi- 
derations, on the maintenance of which all its advantages must depend, 
you will, I am confident, persevere in affording me the same loyal and 
steady support which I have experienced through the whole of this im- 
portant contest, and which has, under the blessing of Providence, 
ci|ahled me, dicing a period of such unexampled difficnhy and calamity 
to all the surrounding nations, to maintain unimpaired the security and 
lionour of these kingdoms.*' 
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visions, and the remedy proposed U anearly, expeditiouA, and 
e&ctuai mode of obtaining supply by^iavportation, aided by a 
narrowed and economical application of the resources which our 
own means afford. Whatever difference of sentiment may exist 
respecting the causes of the evil ; whatever views may beenter- 
tained req>ecting the most effectual remedies, all 1 am persuaded, 
must feel how delicate the subject is, how difficult the discussion, 
how careful the legislature must be in the adoption of specific 
measurts of remedial policy. But, aware of these circumstances, 
all must at the same time be sensible that two modes of relief, 
simple, practi(^, safe» and effectual, are placed within our reach. 
The first of these is importation from abroad. Experience has 
sufficiently proved the efficacy o£ this resource. We know, by 
the most authentic documents, that the importation last year ex^ 
ceeded any thing that had ever taken place within the same space 
of time. The importance and necessity of this expedient must at 
once be recognised. We have likewise, the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we possess the means of rendering this aid effectual. 
Great as the last year's importaticm was, it is in our power to 
render that of the present more extensive. This is to be done by 
.the useof bounties, on the principle acted upon last year, by which 
provision was eiectually made that ^h^ expense of the bounty 
should never be imposed on the country, but when the necessity 
for it existed, and when the advantage of it was ascertained. That 
principle will be again applied, with the benefit of former ex* 
perience. , The assistance derived from it will be increased in 
' -proporfiion to the more favourable harvest in foreign countries ; 
it is consolatory to know, that, on the continent of Europe, as 
well as in America, the crops have been productive; and no 
doubt can be entertained, that the wealth of this country must 
command a supply that cannot fail to relieve the difficulties 
under which we labour. 

As to the other object, the diminution of consumption, and.the 
employment of substitutes, the unfortunate experience we have 
had of the efficacy of these expedients enables us. to call them into 
action with new advanUge i^nd effecL In 1795 and 1796, and in 
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the ceufie of lui ytmtf wm had derived nrach relief from tiie ex- 
amples of eooBomjr wMch were sety and it wiH be our Imttnesi 
iiOff to praeCMe upon the knowledge we hate aeqnired. We shall 
nowbeable, upon an enlarged obserration, to render snbttitiites 
available, to turn every thing to profit. 

Xhos much I have said upon the nature oTtho remedies pointed 
out in the upeech and address, to riiow that in their nature they 
camiot produce any difference of opinion. They must be admit- 
ted by all to be si^tary and indispensable^ I hope too, that what 
I have urged will be considered as a full Jnstlfieatton ibr proceed- 
ing with all possible expedition to give effect to them. Ilmstlhat 
it will be considered at a ground sufficient ibr me to propose, thai 
even before we separate, the House should resolveitsalf into a 
comrntittee of the whole House, to ascertain and vote the aaMMmi 
of the bounties which it will be proper to grant. It most be Mt, 
duit no measure presses so much as this ; nothing can be more 
important than immediately to animate and to fix the exertions 
of the importer, by specifying the allowance to which he will 
be entitled. The second object is one which requires no asore 
dday in the adoption ; but it is lem a matter for legislative arrange- 
ment, though in that way something may be done by reguhttion. 
From example it \m most likely, however, to obtain its Ml oper* 
ation. Upon the consideration of these simple and easy r0me«}ieai 
every man must see, that whether the harvest has been defident 
in a greater or lets degree* more will be done to afford effbe- 
tual relief to the community than any doubtful experiment of 
regulation to reduce the price of commodities, and to obtain the 
supply of the market with all the ethct which the most confident 
might ascribe to it, could ever produce. 
• I trust, therefore, that I have completely shown the necessity 
of the measures recommended in the speech, and the propriety of 
adopting them without delay. Our agreeing to these preliminary 
steps by no means precludes farther enquiry, or mtnre deliberate 
dotermination. But at present no procrastination, no enquiry can 
be necessary to authoriae the expedientswhidi are propped. Let 
inves6gation luw i e i ei be pursued -« let remedies be suggested; 
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theHonti will iMtrwith impartiaUty, and decide opon contiction. 
I do not henUto at the same time to deckve, that, to go beyond 
the remedy which ia plain, practical, nnctaoned by the aooodett 
prkcip>ei| and confirmed by the surest experieneet must erer be a 
daogerons coarse : --^it is unsafe in the attempt, it is unworthy of 
a stateemsn in the design, to abandon the system which practice 
has explained and experience has confirmed, for the visionary 
advantages of a crude, untried theory. It is no less unsafe, no less 
unworthy of the active politician, to adhere to any theory, how- 
ever just in its general principle^ which exdodes from its viev 
these particular details, those unexpected situations, which must 
reader the acheUM of the philosophic politician in the closet inap* 
pUcable to the actual circumstances of human aflbirs. But, if it 
be unwise to be guided solely by speculative systems of political 
economy, eurely it ie something worse to draw theories of reguhu 
tieo froas clamour and alarm. If we ought not to bend obeerv* 
atien and experience to any theory, sorely we ought much less to 
mahe Just principles and tried courses yield to wild projects, struck 
out firom temporary distress, the ofipriog, not of argument, but 
of ftar ; not of enquhry, but of jNttsion ; not of cool reflection^ 
btst of infiaosed prejudice. No man, therefore, who duly con- 
sidered the causes from which the prosperity of the country has 
arisen, who well nndersfeood the foundation on which it stood, 
eonld think for a moment that, to redress any supposed mischief 
which, in times of peculiar scarcity and distress, monopoly might 
be supp os ed to have occasioned, it would be right to strike at the 
freedom of trade, and the application of industry and capital. 
To do so, would be to bring us back to something worse than the 
system that prevailed five hundred years ago ; inasmuch as the 
slate of the country, the distribution of property, and the em* 
ploymenu o( industry were so infinitely diferent from idmt 
ehtainul at the period when that system prevailed. Indeed 
iiethini could be more absurd than to suppose that such a 
scheme, even though suited to the swa firom which it is derived^ 
cottfcl be applicable to the new interests and demands of anotW 
state of society. 
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Hut the^yitetn recomroeoded by His Majesty is equally re* 
moved from t^^ese. opposite extremes. It is that which true 
wisdoia and enlarged policy alone will recognise ; it is that alone, 
I am^convinced, which the House will pursue in the application 
of the remedies which the case may require. Parliament will 
enquire, it will collect facts, it will seek information, it will ex- 
anine evidence; and if an abuse is proved to exist, the remedy 
will be canvassed upon its own merits* 

It is not my wish, in this stage of the business, to state mij 
opinions which I may have already conceived upon the.viibject* 
In proceeding to the minute investigationof the subject, however, 
it is not amiss to point out the errors on both sides, from wJiicfa 
remedial policy ought to be exempt* There are some sort* of 
remedies which it is right tO'.8hp<v9- can in no case be employed, aa 
there may be abuses which it will be the desire of parliament ta 
correct by every means in its power to employ. AU^ however, 
that the present question requires, is to expren our readiiie« to 
concur in the measures necessary to pronmote importation and 
economy* For this purpose no time for deliberation can be re- 
quisite ; we must already be prepared on these points with a dear 
opinion, and ready to pledge ourselves to give then the utmost 
effect. 

On the causes by wiiich the present high price is occasioned^ 
there are na doubt, many opinions ; both the extent of the.-evila 
and the remedy have been disputed. The question is embarrassed 
by many prejudices. Some, whose motives are unquestionable, 
and the humanity of whose views is conspicuous, may have been 
led to give encouragement to the errors, .and sanction to the 
clamours which have prevailed on the subject. Others, wfaote 
motives are more doubtful, have endeavoured to combine two 
distinct grounds of prejudice, and to connect the scarcity with the 
war. Thus upon two subjects, each in itself liable to much mis- 
conception, and in its nature demanding a cool examiiiationt 
.violent clamour has been. raised ; I trust, however, that there are 
but few who think it wise or useful to connect the discuauos of 
these two topics. The causes of the scarcity, and the pobcj&aiid 
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necemf^ of the war, present distinct subjects of consideration ; 
and none will blend the discussion of the latter with the former, 
who wish only to communicate information, and to suggest 
remedies. 

An honourable baronet ^ and an honourable gentleman f near 
him, have, indeed, attempted to connect the argument : but,- with 
all deference to their talents, I confess I should, before advancing 
any thing in reply, wish to hear what more weighty arguments 
might be urged in support of the same side. It appears to me, 
that, on a general view, no man can contend that the war has any 
material tendency to increase an evil which can be traced to other 
causes. But I perceive from the gestures of gentlemen opposite, 
that the doctrine of which I had given the credit to the honour- 
able baronet and the honourable gentleman who spoke last, is 
more generally entertained. On this point, then, we shall have 
an opportunity of a more detailed discussion on a future day. I 
must think, however, that it is not too much to expect from the 
candour, from the good sense, from the prudence of gentlemen 
QD the other side, that the consideration of the high price of 
provisions should be guided only by views of public benefit ; 
that no matter should be introduced into it for the purpose of 
collateral effect ; for the purpose of creating undue feeling and 
unfounded clamours. By this candour I shall endeavour to guide 
my own conduct, and I shall be sorry to remark any deviation 
from it in others. 

But, since this question has been started, I beg leave to hint a 
few general observations, which seem completely to overthrow 
the argument of those (if there be any) who seriously impute the 
deameas of provisions to the war. In a more detailed discussion I 
shall be ready to examine separately the effect of every tax which 
has been imposed since the year 179S ; ' to state the utmost effect 
which it could be supposed to have produced directly or indirectly 
on the price of grain ; and to prove that these taxes could form, 
even on the most exaggerated computation, a very inconsiderable 
part of the increased price of provisions. To shew that the war 

♦ Sir Francii Burdett, t Mr. Robson. 
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has n&t an}- geiieraJ efecUo rUK ihe price of grain, coDudcr oclt 
the price pS grain at diStrent periods of the present war, though 
the argument would be Mrengthened by a reviiw of former wbie. 
Three or four yean have been years of comparative high price. 
Ill the years 1 794 and 1795> the price woe high ; but in the i: • 
lerral of nearly three years thai succeeded, that ia, from about 
Michaelmas 1796 to Midsummer 1799, ilie pnce sunk perhaps 
too low for the fuir profit of the former. The general price th«u 
in England (to which I confine my remarks) waa from ^%m, to 4&;. 
a quarter, froog Michaelmas 179S to X'Sdy-day 1799. it wu 
n«tabo\'e4&. Howthen, if the warvrere the causcof the deai- 
nent, did it happen that the eSect, which on the hypothesis 
should have been increasiitg, was suspended during an interval of 
nearly three years; and when likewise during titcse years, tone 
iii' the taxes to which the efiect is chie6y ascribed bad been m.- 
poscd? Previous to the last -mentioned period (one of great 
cfaeapnesi) the triple asMssraent hid existed a twelvemonth, and 
D!ust have produced its full effect. This plain fact ii nlooe worth 
a thousand inferenoee deduced by circuitous reaeoniogs. I know 
not whether this fact trill be an answer to the arguments thai I 
liiLve not yet beard, but I tbink it is at least a suiTiGienl au»wer to 
those of the honouMblebsronet. Jd mnttei-sof tbiA kind, it is the 
shortest w^ to employ such plain and faoiiliar reiwoius^j aod 
tfaou^ h may sot always be a cafe and solid mode of argutacnt to 
presume against the validity of an objection, 1 am persuaded tbM 
arguments like that which I have ueationed will olUo be found 
to ansa er by anticipation the statei&enU by which tltey are op. 
posed. I shall not coter into any comparative statement of the 
prices in ibrmer wars, nor insist oo the iageoious arguments tbal 
bHve been adduced to show that war is £svourable to lowoess cS 
jirice. It id desenring of remark, however, iliat this couolr^, 
which iVom tlie fteriod of the Aevolution, for a great pnrt of the 
fnaeiit«eM«ry. hadfceesi used to export great quastitin of grafa. 
' — wad to cayortand began to import in the middle of tbHyifP 
* iA —occadcd the naat successful war io «4ich tbis n vmtr f 
ner was engaged. Thus it is clear, from a dcduUion ef facts. 
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that w«r 4if iteelf . haA no evident and iieoeflBwy connection wkh 
the deamess 4»f provisions^ and that tbere can h€ no veaaon for 
at all oombiaim the qaestioa of ecarcity with the dittMict 
eDqairy.i«ipeotiag the ipolicy of the war^ 

Tbaff laqr, indeed, af ise oHich diierence on particiilar facts, 
OD pointe of interence, and the nature of k^gulatifie operation ; 
but there are leading principles 4faat most be common to^dl who 
enter upon the discussion with oandid and 18>ecal aentuaoeots. 
Xn the oonaidenttion of the present calamity we ou^, aa men 
of humanity, to look at it with the deepest feelings of compassion 
fi»r the distresses of oar fellow -creatures: as public men, with a 
profound sense of the importance of watohing over the welfare ef 
the industrious classes of the community ; as men of iMrudenoe, 
who are bound to provide for their interests, and who will not 
stoop to .flatter their errors, we ought to consider it as a malady 
electing the stale ; but one in a delicate spot, not to be in- 
cantioualy touched — not to be treated with new and violent 
Temedies: — toibUow untried theories must be peculiisrly firtal 
in a matter of so much nice^, aiui wherein errors must be of 
the meet malignant and extensive mischief. In the prosecution 
ef the enquiry, we ought to be open to inforasalion ; indefa- 
tigable to examine, but careful to weigh, and cautious to pvo- 
oeed when the speculation of corrective regulation would lead 
to overthrow the good that we have proved, for projects not 
even recommended by plausibility. 

As to the extent of the defusienc^' of the late harvest, it would 
be ns less msk than unnecessary to give any opinion. For the 
practioaltremedies proposed, a knowledge of the precise deficit is 
BOtfequlied. Hiis, however, we know, that notwithstanding tfie 
clamour about monopoly previous to the harvest, it is now uni- 
versally admitted that the old stock vras very nearly exhausted. 
An early harvest, therefore, found us with less stock than usual; 
of eauKse tiiat stock, unless aided by importation from abroad and 
economy of our own resources, must be applicable to the con- 
sumption of a shorter period of time than usual. Having ah^ady 
mentioned substittttes, and remarked that experience bad rm- 
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dered us more familiar with their utility and the mode of their 
application^ I shall just mention how they may be rendered more 
efiectnal on the present occassion. We know that last year the 
crops failed almost generally in all the articles of provision. This 
year, though wheat is short, several other kinds (particularly 
barley) are plentiful both at home and abroad. By the due appli- 
cation of the resources of economy and of substitutes, joined to 
importation, I am satisfied that the supply of the year will be 
made to answer the consumption. I do not wish to under-rate 
the difficulties of our situation ; buC this I will assert, that, if we 
employ proper precaution, and exercise becoming fimmess, we 
have in our own power the remedy for the distress under which 
the country labours. I do not imagine indeed that any extra- 
ordinary and rapid diminution of price is to be expected ; but if 
we abstain from all rash experiment in the established course of 
trade, there is the best reason to think that there will be a con- 
siderable reduction of price* a reduction gradual and permanent, 
one that will alleviate the distresses of the poqr, without risking 
that increase of consumption whichv ought so much in the pre- 
sent circumstances to be avoided. Besides the actual deficiency 
this year, the late high prices might be accounted for on reflectw 
ing that the stock of last year was exhausted, that the farmer 
must have been unable both to provide for the demands of the 
market, and to prepare for the supplies of seed which a more 
favourable season had required. 

This of itself is sufficient to explain the high price for several 
weeks, without supposing any great deficiency of crop, or any 
improper arts to keep back grain and to starve the market. It 
certainly was an unfortunate error to ascribe the prices too much 
either to the deficiency on the one hand, or to monopoly on the 
other. In the one case it gave a sanction to high price, and in the 
other to unfounded popular clamour. The past prices, however* 
I am fully convinced, ought not to be taken as a proof and index 
of what future prices may be. If the order of things by which the 
market has so long been regularly supplied be not disturbed by 
impoliUc interference; ii* we arc prudent to encourage imporUK 
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tion, and firiA to oppose all usel^is' waste, there must ih the course 
of the year be a gradual abatement of pribe. In fact, as soon asii^ 
the eiFect of importation and economy begin to b^ feft, no fegula- 
tioD wiJI be necessary to supply the market and lo rediic^ thepnco. 
The most prejudiced will see, that the sure^ I'e^edy for mono- 
poly, if it has existed, (and I do not believe it has existed to any 
jeonaiderable extent,) is to increase the quantity and to diminish 
Utt consumption, to which highne5;s of price tnu^ cfssentially con- 
tribute. If com has been kept up, it will be sufBcient to bring 
it out, to show both to the grower and consumer that we have the 

• • • • 

means of rendering the supply of the whole y^nr adequate to the 
demand. A proper diminution of price will then ensue : for np 
man who truly estimates the difficulty of our real situation,^ and 
die means by which alone it can be relieved, woiila desire 'that j 
in a time of scarcity, the price should experience a temporary 
depression to what it would be in a time of plenty. Thfs Would be 
lo remove the necessary and most effectual corrective of scarcity. 

r trust, therefore, that one of our first measures will be, to go 
Into a committee of the whole House, to fix the quantum of bounty 
to be allowed on importation. I should next propose, that a 
sdect committee be appointed to investigate the subject of the 
scarcity, and to this committee will be referred that part of the 
King's speech which refers to this point. I should propose, like* 
wise, that the committee shall from time to time recommend such 
■leaaores as seem on the result of its enquiry fit to be adopted: I 
do not wirii to anticipate any of their measures ; but one suggests 
itidf, which may be of great benefit as a regulation, particularly 
if sanctioned by example. This would be, to direct that all pn- 
rodiial relief, instead of being given in money, or wheaten bread, 
dnll be given in bread partly made up of some wholesome sub- 
stitntes. I believe that this practice has already made its way 
m some parts, and it appears to me that its extension would be 
attended with the most beneficial effects. 

Thus much I have thought it necessary to state on the two 
leading points respecting the scarcity. On the question of peace 
oirwar, I shall only obaerve, that, as the papers on which the meriu 

VOL. III. o 
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of the case must be decided are i^et yet before the Hpuaet it would 
be premature to eoter at large into the diiqitsioa. There certainly 
is noticing i(i the address which pledges any opinion of the Ho«se 
oh that point \ this pledge it gives indeed, which no num I hope 
will shrink from, that if peace cannot be concluded on terms con« 
sistent with public fiuth^ with the national honour and interests, 
we shall continue to support His Majesty with that firmness, 
decision, and energy, which this House has uniformly displayed* 
I cannot anticipate f^iy difference of opinion on this bead. The 
• speech states what will no doubt appear distinctly from the com- 
munications that are about to be laid before parliament, that His 
Majesty co'uld not negotiate without separating his interests from 
those of his allies; and the importance of those alliances ia justi- 
fied by th^ d^eaire of the enemy to dissolve them. If, then^ the 
enemy ad^anc^d a pretension so unheard of, as that His Majesty, 
as the pric^of connection with them, should break his faith to 
those allies with wlif|rii ye was connected ; if, as the price of being 
united in amity wj^h His Majesty, prance wished to put an end to 
the union which subsisted between him and his allies, surely i 
ought not to presume, that in such a preliminary to a negotiation, 
any member of this House will find conditions, which prove the 
sincerity of those who jpret^d to be the friends of general tiyi* 
quiUity, or'conditionsj to which His ^(ajesty could have acceded* 
1 trust, theretoTQ, th^^as uuanimiQr is desirable on every occasimt 
the.Housewillwithout delay, and witli a concurrence approaching 
to unanimity, proceed to declare its readiness to adopt such mea^ 

sures as alone are calculated to afford relief to the community* 

I.. . .. . ..111.'-'' " "^ 

This is the only way to prove a sincere and enlightened regard to 
the interests and well-being of the poor. By showing a real and 
substantial regard to th^ir happiness, we shall guard against the 
consequences of the false and dangerous expectations with which, 
by factious persons, they have been deluded on the subject of the 
remedies of which their sufferings admit. Parliament cannot by 
any charm convert sc^city into plenty ; but it is sometbii^ to 
show that no time is^Ios^ in adopting every practicable meanf of 
alleviating the present ^tress^ ahd ensuring (he regular subsist* 
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tence of' (he people. In the jfurthei* duculislbn let us proceed 

with caotion» aod examme with impartiAlfty.' Let ui act with 

proper temper, ilmineis, and sobriety, that we tnay he able to 

discover where the cause' oi^tfie evil really rests, and apply the 

remedy which will be truly serviceable. 

'I • ' • 

llbf HouiM, after negativing an amendment proposed. by Mr. Qrey 
agreed to the address without a dtvison. 
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'tis a no&m of Mr. Tlamej for the House to resolve Itself Into a 
eraimS^Jtee, to «kpihtl into the State of theN^ 
' lif:Pt<mpoke to the following eflfect ; 

' Sir«. The honourable gentleman*, in the speech which he has 

just conchided, has gone over a most extensive range of argument, 

and indeed has extended the topics of discussion beyond the 

notice which he first gave of his intendon. It seemed to be his 

original view' to confine the object of the enquiry he proposed 

to move, to points connected with the high price of provisions. 

He talked of moving to have the governor of the bank examined 

respecting the influence which the operations of the bank and of 

paper-circulation might have produced upon the price : but he 

has now abandoned these restrictive views ; he has not mentioned 

a word of the examination of the governor of the bank, and has 

thought it better to move for a committee of the whole House 

en the state of the nation, as best fitted to investigate that infinite 

variety of subjects which he has dwelt upon as the grounds of 

enquiry. It is natural, therefore, that the honourable gentleman's 

topics should be numerous. The qiiestion of peace and war ; 

the operatibns of our military force; the conduct of those by 

whoih they'kre planned or executed ; our alliances ; our financial' 

situation ; the' state of our constitutional rights, though fntro- 

duced by the honourable gentleman in a parenthesis ; our internal 

• Mr. Tiemey. 
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circiunsUncity iHth whidi tb^ daarnett of provisions and its 
remedies are all connededy thus form tbe natural topics to which 
a modoQ, Uke that which has been made» must be directed. 

^Tht honourable gentleman has said what is true, undoubtedlj, 
of tpk/rj important occasion in which this House is called upon 
to deliberate, that the eyes of the country are upon us. The eyes 
of the country Indeed are most earnestly fixed upon us. They 
look with expectation, as they must feel the good or the bad 
consequences which result from our decisions. The measures in 
which the House has been occupied during the preceding part of 
the session have, in the highest degree, engrossed the attention 
of the public, and their hopes have not been disappomted. Thej 
see the attention pf parliament directed to the consideration of the 
dificulties under whidi the community labours, and employing 
every practical remedy to alleviate their distress. I lun convinced 
too that the people are well aware that those do most for their 
cause, and are moat sincerely impressed with their sufferinfi» 
who confine themselves most closely to the immediate object of 
relieving the calamities under which they labour. I do not say 
that the whole situation of the country may not form a fit sub- 
ject for enquiry in a committee of the whole House, if strong 
and conclusive grounds for it can be established. But I must 
contend that a committee on the state of the nation is that which, 
for the last hundred years, has very rareJy been moved, and still 
more rarely complied with. The instances when it led to any 
practical advantage, are fewer still. It has indeed been em- 
ployed in some urgent cases, where the topic of enquiry had a 
direct influence on the whole frame of the gvvemment. Sudi 
were the committee on the India bills, and, more recently, during 
the unfortunate illness of His MajesQr, when the question of the 
regency was to be determined. At present the only thing to be . 
considered is, whether tbe circumstances of our situation be such 
as to demand that general enquiry which the honourable gen- 
tleman recommends, or specific investigations directly leading 
to practical measures. 

With respect to the large and complicated quettton Qf peapc and 
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^ar, I beKere that upon that, as upon erefy other point of 
national intereit, the eyes of the people are turned upon par- 
liament ; but I do believe that at the present period they do not 
expect that they can form the subject of our decision or of our 
discussion. I believe, that the general feeling of the House and 
of the public upon the subject of peace and war is» ^lat the 
question is no otherwise changed since we were last assembloa, 
than in this respect, that since that period His Majesty has given 
the strongest and most unequivocal proofii of his sincere desire 
for peace ; he has shown his willingness to make great sacrifices 
for the attainment of so desirable an object ; and his eiforts have' 
been frustrated by the unreasonable and unexampled demands of 
the enemy, which have prevented the setting on' foot suchm 
'negotiation. Under these circumstances, those Whb lir^ atutfdua 
for the attainment of peace, if they want one consistent with the 
honour and safety of this country, will feel that the best way of 
contributing to that object will be to continue to place that con- 
fidence in His Majesty's government which they have hitherto 
done ; to strengthen his hands ; and to teach our enemies, tbat 
the support which has been given to His Majesty will be con- 
tinued with that firmness and determination which has hitherto 
been attended with such happy effects. Having stated thus 
much, I think, upon these general grounds, it rests with t^e 
gentlemen on the other side of the House to prove, that when 
parliament is assembled for a particular purpose, and when the 
general state of things seems only to confirm us in the deter- 
mination, with which we so lately separated, of supporting this 
contest with steadiness, it rests, I say, with the gentlemen on the 
other side, to state what are the new grounds upon which they 
call upon us to enquire. When, Sir, I ask for new grounds, It 
may perhaps be a little uncandid with respect to the motion 
itself, l>ecause the greater part of the objects which the honour- 
able gentleman has represented as calling for enquiry^ are objects 
with respect to which it is impossible to give new grounds ; for 
the House must have perceived, that most of the events to which 
he has alluded are foeh atbe has hadftequeot opportunities (and 
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the honourable i^tleman cannot be accuaed jutUy ofbaTing 
i^^^ted aaa^ of tbem) o^ bringing under the coiudderation of 
the Housa, He has frequently made them the subjects of motions^ 
and stated them as fit cases of epquirj; and the House has as often 
had opportunities of expressing its opinion on these points. Thus 
every part of bis arguraept respecting the conduct of the war 
(iTiccept only that part of it^wluch rehites to erenu which have 
happened sinoe the month, ^f July last) has been oyer and over 
again discussed and decided upon. I might,, therefore, upon all 
these topics, unless the bonour^jUegentlemanhad advanced some- 
thing new, which be certainly has not, have contented myself with 
ref^^rrinf to the fpr^er decisicKis of padia^ient upon them, vrhen 
the events were still fresh in the memory of every one. . 

]P^.$V''> <^ [Confers that the mode of recapitulation which the 
hopourable gentleman has employed I caiinot allow to pass with- 
out animadversion. The honourable gentleman begins with 
r eip a rkii^ upon a declaration of my right honourable friend *, 
that the present was a war of unexampled success ; but he did 
injustice to the assertion by (Uj^ttingthe limitation.with which it 
w$B coiyled, namely, that.it was a war of unexampled success, 
in relation to the share which Greilt Britain had taken, and with 
regard to her peculiar interests. That my right honourable 
friend's position is strictly just» appears even from the admissions 
of the honourable gentleman. He allows chat that part ot our 
national force, that which he himself and his friends have extolled 
as the only service on which we should rely for defence, has 
been glorious and successful i>eyond any former example. Does 
not this prove that in regard to the peculiar share of this country 
in the contest, it has been most SMCcessful ? Why then, even 
upon the view of a joint war of various succefs, and embracing so 
many objects, does the honourable gentleman choose to keep out 
of consideration that part of i.t recognised to be our particular pro- 
vince, and implying an exclu8iv| merit ? How can he a£Brm that 
the war has been full of disgrace, when our navy, by his own con- 
fession, has acouired such unrivalled distinction ? This th&:i.,is 
the candour with which the hpnour^le gen^^n^ foVffiffVifft^, 

* Mr. Duadas. 
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ttifUkitk f<Mr fliidi variouB iudd extensive ^nqairy. But doe« the ho* 
Utniriiblegentlemaii nsj, that, oh the gcneM viewwhidi he takes, 
those nayal exertloDS in which he exidts liave heen attended with 
-tfo mdrantage to the canse of Eardpe? l)oes he think it nothing 
tblucfe completely destroyed the navy and commerce of our rival? 
If it taotibing to hJaye prMected oiii own tirildey to have augmented 
crar own reilources, by the spofl of the enetay^s possessions ? Biit 
not to dwell on these dear and uMdeni^le testimonies of separate 
snccess and peculiar advilntiige, will' it be said that diir allies 
have derived no advantage Ai6m the victoriet o^ihe Irtish ^eets? 
If bur mifitary operations were trtA to be laid out of Tie# ; iif 
we-irei-e to forget ibr a mokh^t that our iirteies have, on dfif- 
fchreht occasions, given the most important aid to the oommbh 
c4\ise; that they have nev^r endoUtitered m the field the force 
of the toemy without reaping ihiti 1\in shai*e t>f glory i kmi* 
sid^i^ the benefits that have resulted f^om our naval exploits 
alone, have we had no share in contributing to the defence of 
Europe? Does the honourable gentleman recollect the achieve- 
ment of the gallant Lord Nelson, whose merit he so highly 
extolled? Does he thirtk that, great as was our i^areof the 
gfory nd success of that gallant admhraTIs exploits, we engrossed 
thett an? Does be think that the fame of the battle at Abdukir 
did''^ not * porvade all Europe ? Does bethink ^t it wal partikl 
»0 kM efiecti, or fleeting in iu g)ory P No ! Tho fkme of thAt httf 
spread itself to the remotest corner of ihi globe. It added a 
n^ir lustre to the British chtfrict^r, and inspired A new feHltent^ 
for tlio British name; which I Will nof' say this honodrtf^^'gen^ 
tkMBti's dpoedies, butMCeven'the e^rofanff/otiutfealariiit)', 
can evef "be able to effiM^e. The uuble ooonaander deserved ihe 
|MQie)^C'the honourable gentkmaii pronoimeed on him. tiUM 
he that gave the direction to the bnhreiy of his'companioni^ ind 
iOifhbfyiw with which he wasentrtiited, whidl tarried so pfcn- 
tiM^iteireit of glory to the coJontrjr. But it is no ^derogattbtf 
ftwtthe merit of Lord Nelson, or^from^th^ zeal tbd^driirage of 
thOA who seconded falseAterpriseii» to UHi vMkdseeMlSana nMMTe 
that ilM^lis|MMble^Was tlMefitf MlDMl4t iki^^ 
by wMdi' An^ kittle W 'Abmftir iris fbu^t? llie iRMMMblo 
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gcntl€niau asked, was not intelligence to be purdieiad? Idight 
not ministeim^aiie ascertained the destioatioa of the fleet that 
sailed from Tpulon ? To that species of for^ight which deter* 
mines by the event, there may seem no judgment requisite to 
weigh and to compare intelligence, and to draw a just conda^ 
sioD from contradictory or doubtful information Can it be 
forgotten with what unparalleled secre^ Sir Roger Curtis was 
detached to the Meditenranea% oa preCface of being sent to 
guard Ireland ' against threatened invasion; and that he hid 
actually arrived there before his coming was suspected •» before 
it was known, ill jihif country that he had gone thither ? Doea 
the bonoi^rable gentleman think that, thi^^^jgilance and precau- 
tion had no ;Share in producing that aqbievement to which lie 
pays so juat a tribute of adnMration ? It is impossible. It requires 
but the short enumeration I have made to draw from the honour* 
able gentleman's admissions ata8tin^>fiy in fiurour of the vigtlaiioe 
and conduct of administration. Review ^ur operations ; let us 
consider whether they have been of fuitfmtageto Europe. Can 
it bj^ forgotten how often our sucopnes^have animated our allies, 
depressed and discouraged, to new eSorta in their own defienoe ? 
How often have the achievements of our navy enabled <hK^ allies 
to .combine new measures of .resistance against the^omaMH^ 
eneiay ? How oHm has the greatest sepai^te success bean ffitl, 
aod recognised as a new impulse given to Europe— i|s pew 
courage imd confidence to those nations who had the fortitude 
lo.bear up against -danger, and to prefor strenuous reaiatance to 
dastardly submission ? When was it ever known in the history 
oft^MTorkl, 4hi|t.t^eiq|iloits of a natioB» limited by ita. ifMMilar 
aituatipn to a c^r(fun^;^here of operation, have produced such 
decifive. results aodtcommunicslled sudb important adnmli^ytf 
to reoK^te and distant ^fd)ies.? -f <« i 

.Bat the.hooourahle gentleman says.that the principal adtao* 
U^^ we have obtajnedy in the^view that he adtaitt any advenMigea 
at aU,fJ^Te bei»nsat iiboi. expense, of nations lately our allies* 
A^c wtiO}]^ tqMi ^^% A^ a9»ecesses w^ ii^ye obtained fweii the 

crl^nrtodaatriuiBiAia? bit nothing to bave gained advgmtagtft 
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over the vasiab of Fnuice ; over stales that pttsillantmoiisly gave 
up their means and their resources to a power which they had 
not the courage Mdly to resist ? If the Dutch were forcibly cob* 
verted into the allies ofFrancey as I think they are, though the 
honourable gentleman on former occasions found it convenient 
to view them as willing ones, it might in particular drcumstaacea 
luive been disagreeable to direct against them the destruction of 
hostile operation. If they had boldly exerted the courage and 
perseverance of their ancestors in the defence of their indepen- 
denoe^— if they had demanded invainthe assistance of this couatry 
to combine its efforts with theirs against the enemy of their liber- 
ties^and those of Europe^- if, as some of the honourable gentle^ 
man's friends advised, we had, in defiance of the sacredness of - 
treaties^ refused to fulfil our engagements— if we had reftised to 
lend them our troops to fight by their side, as in former times, 
against these invaders, then might we have been accused of' 
turning against them our arms, when acting in a compulsive hos* 
tility, which we had contributed no friendly assistance to avert.' 
But when we saw those resources, whidi, if manfully ditwn 
forth, would have secured independence,^ eaq>loyed to increase 
the wealth and to support the hostili^ of F^finoe, were we tohe-^ 
aitato to deprive them of that which was to be em(^oyed to our 
annoyanoe and destruction? If the wealth, the resources, the 
naval and military resources of the Dutch were identified with* 
thoie of France, who will deny that it was politic and neciessary 
to pravent the possessions of the Dutch from being converted* 
into instrumenls. of hostility in the hands nf rhsir srfsUiuiB, 
against a people who had disinterestedly everted therasehce for 
their protection ? 

The same course of argument was employed in regard tOf 
Spain ; we were told by the honourable gentleman that we had 
rendefed Spain, ibut Mttle indined to aaooy ua, an active and 
impevlnai ally.tif<eiir enemy. Spiin, hesays» wasour firiead.. 
Wdlli Did she not afanndon us in ddfiaaice of the most solemn' 
cnga^nenla? I do not teooUootlhat, .io the discussions which 
the subject af the war has jo often prediicdd» a single veioe was 
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ever he«ni<9i mt HiMiie to^Mbl^tpanllaDiaiity, the want of 
hhhf tbb alnieaty> ^phich diitkigaMhed the4reBcheroiit departure 
of tiie'06imcilsi>f Madrid from the4)auie of fiuropcw: Never was 
thero a aingle Toiee heard to. doubt; the. juitice of ouvwar&ie 
igaioat a state* that hatelf ahniiik .fitoM tkm tsetiof a generoiu 
coofodecacj to the degradatioi^of Jt hoUow aUiance with the foe 
die detested. If then 4|mho» like HoUadU ingbriinialyforaook a 
manly) thougb.a idangeroiia Jtruggle, .aad became the hamUe 
¥as8id of Fraoee, were we to alknr.iho-piepooderaDce of the ene« 
mj to draw forth and embody agaanttut all theaaeani of Spain? 
Weoe we to tee the navy oC.iSpain united to that of France 
without ad effort to ditconoert or^to pooiih that Iboi aatocta^ 
tion? •Can we iftrget that the :only achievanent oiithe Fwtach 
fleets etcaped fb^a.moaieDt £nM9^yean.of blockade^ was tosail 
to iCadisy and'bring dS, initri^Mnpht the ^Spaaidi fleets to be 
retahied in Beest^ partly as att^Jiestage.a9aiaBt Spain, and as an 
instniment of hostility against. tfaia«ountiy>?.i: And does lbeii»- 
nourable gentleman ibink it furafoidng.the Spaniarda; timt it b 
unadatilyr'unnecesftarf Jitetilityf tofeemnt/tbe remoant4if the 
navy of Spain £roaav4>eing^.snnnpildered.into the hands of the 
en€toy«*^nolesgas.a^adgeog'thfe'r ^i niap d auhttissien o^* that- 
wretched kingdom^' than, as affording additional meana-toviir 
rivals to execute their .plans ^invetenHejaotinioay towaids tbn 
peaee and prosperity of the Bfitish -empiie ? •' < ^a* 

• .Thehonourablegeotleaian laajOYoc the oaiaiogueoftfae colonial 
possessions we had acquired ^thsa itrangotairoiindiAsettoei ar 
if whatiw enumetated had been something too vMeand weethlna 
to dwell upon. I do-notjioteod merely more than the honour- 
able gentleman to dwell upon these points, thougbthe^eonsfdofw 
atioa that itwas a review of our tNumphs^ of the memorisii of 
oor.glory» might render the survey not anpleasant or onproil^ 
able. Martinique, 8t.Lueie, Tobago! And does* the honour-^ 
able gentleman really proceedArou^ the cnmnTation widithnt 
sovereign contempt whidi he profassss?* I leoolleot thsav in disr 
last fieaoe, in wMeh I had aoose simne, tfiese isbnds in the WcM- 
Indies were aapposed- to hare no small imporianoa ' Tbe ho- 
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noumble gtnlleinan was not then in parliament, and there is 
nothing of system or connection in his opinion to lead me to 
conjecture what might have been his sentiments on the topics 
then disputed. But I remember well that some of those gentle- 
men, whom I have long been accustomed to see opposite to me, 
and one or two of whom I still perceive, particularly one ho- 
nourable gentleman*, whose accuracy wDl correct me if I am 
wrong, contended stfenuously for the importance of these 
islands* St. Lucie alone was represented to be something equal 
in value to Martinique, which was called the key of the West- 
Indies. I know not, indeed, how their value may now have 
been sunk ; though in all the circumstances which attended the 
last peace, the cession of Tobago alone was considered as a 
shameful abandonment of our national interests. Those who 
clamoured for that peace,, were, I confess, su£Bciently disposed 
to object to its provisions after it was concluded. But not- 
widistanding, however, the situation of the country, and the 
circumstances under which the American war terminated, all 
authorities admitted the importance of those islands which the 
honourable gentleman now holds so cheap. 

The honourable gentleman mentions Newfoundland as another 
of our conquests. Newfoundland we coidd not conquer, because 
we had not lost it; but we took the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquejon. I need not» I am liure. Sir, inform the House, that 
the£skeries of Newfoundland haye been for a century the con- 
stant object of rivalship between France and England : firopi the 
peace of Utrecht to the present time, it has form^ed OQe of the 
most important points in every negotiation; and one of the 
strongest objections to the last peace was, that the district 
reserved for our fisheries was not large enough : and therefore, 
Sir, I cannot think the catalogue of our conquests quite so tri- 
fling and unimportant as the honeorahk gentleman seems in- ' 
clined to represent it. 

May I venture, to ask the honourable gentleman, whether the 
possession of Minorca is of importance to this country, though 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
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• 
in enumerating our acquisitions it almost' escaped his notice ? 

The honourable gentleman did not indeed forget the capture of 
Malta : but he 8ays» we must not mention it as an acquisition, 
because it did not belong to France at the beginnibg of the war. 
The honourable gentleman seems, indeed, to have set down a 
very extraordinary and whimsical regulation with respect to 
what we are to call acquisitions. He enlarges upon the injury 
which this country will sustain from i!he French being in posses- 
sion of Egypt : but if it is an injury, surely our possessing 
Malta must be in our favour, either to facilitate our efforts fot 
driving them out of Egypt, or to render their possessioo of it 
less disadvantageous to us. But mark the singularity aad con- 
tUtency of the honourable gentleman's argument ; we must not 
take any credit from the conquest of Malta, because the F^rench 
did not possess it before the war ; yet the advantage which the 
French will derive from the possession of Egypt is strenoously 
insisted upon, though they were not in possession of it at the 
commencement of hostilities ! But it is said that we have ab- 
sorbed all the possessions of the Dutch. It is true that we have 
obtained possession of those places which, however little their 
intrinsic value to us, may be an object of great importance as 
the keys of the East. Will it be denied that, if ever the Dutch 
should again be disposed to rcne# that alliance with us, vi^ich ia 
former times has proved no less beneficial to both countries thaa 
to Europe in general, it will be more advantageous for them to 
have those possessions under the guardianship and keep of Great 
Britvn, than in the hands of France? We know that, m 1787, 
they would have been seized as instruments of annoyance to this 
country : they would now have been employed to the same pur- 
pose^ We were bound by self-defence to anticipate the enemy's 
designs — we were bound to prevent the wealth and resources of 
the Dutch, the means of feeding their riches, from being trans- 
ferred to the enemy by whom they were oppressed. 

Reviewing then the circumstances and success of this wmr, 
with the events o( former wars, even those to which the public 
may look with particuhor triumphi or individuals with a fond 

i6 
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jNutialityy I cannQt think that the present yields, in the import- 
ance of its success, to the most brilliant period of our history. 
I shall not compare it minutely with the glory of the Duke of 
MarlboroBgh's war, nor with the glorious successes of the seven 
years* war. Its advantages have been as extensive as solid, and 
as important as any that ever were purchased by our armies. 
Thore is one point whidi I have omitted, and which the honour- 
able gentleman nearly forgot altogether, and that is, the glori- 
•os success which has attended our arms in India, under the 
direction of a noble friend of mine * ; successes which have 
increased and consolidated our empire in that quarter of the 
world. The honourable gentleman wishes to compare what has 
been cTone lately in India with former achievements there : it is 
impossible to make the comparison. The noble Marquis has 
performed every thing that could be done in the present nM>ment« 
Will the honourable gentleman not admit, that the destruction 
of the power of Tippoo Saib was an event of tlie greatest and 
most important advantage to this country ? Our conquests from 
Holland and Spain are to be laid out of the question, because 
tlfey were our friends: but was Tippoo our friend? Was he 
forced by Firance into the war against us ? Was he not in India, 
what France is in Europe, the inveterate enemy of the happi- 
ness, the power, and the independence of Great Britain ? Was 
he not in alliance with France ? Did he not act in concert with 
her in the Eg3rptian expedition, the importance of which he 
extols so much ? — Away then with such sophistries 1 they can- 
not have the slightest effect upon any man who has been a 
witness to the events which have happened since the conunence- 
neat of the war. 

I have now. Sir, stated my view of the general subject of the 
war. But there is another point of view in which we must con- 
sider it, and in which it must make a deep impression upon us; 
we are not merely to consider what we have taken from France, 
but what we have preserved. The honourable gentleman says, 
we entered into the war to curb the power of France. Sir, there 

• Marqm WtUcilcr. 
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18 no end to the Tarious definitions which those gentlemen give 
of the object of war : but we know why we entered into it ; 
we entered into the war because the French would not let us 
b6 at peace. We entered into the war because the French would 
not let us remain in tranquillity, unless we consented to sacrifice 
the independence of Europe, and the happiness, the safety, and 
the honour of this country. In the coiu'se of the contest, we have 
^d to contend with great difictdtfes foreign to the war. One 
of these difficulties was su6h an one as we now experience, I 
mean that of scarcity: we had the misfortune four times in the 
present war to experience unfavourable seasons. We have had 
besides, to contend with convulsions in the mercantile part 
of the public. This subject was discussed at the time when it 
happened, and it was then found not to have been in any ma- 
terial degree caused by the war. We have had, I admit, to con- 
tend against reverses and disasters ; and I will venture to say, 
that those who lamented over them because they disappoint^ 
their hopes and wishes for the success of their country, and 
those who lamented over them for the purpose of depressing 
the public spirit, were equally unprepared for, and little ex- 
pected, that extraordinary and unfortunate turn which the aflUrs 
of our allies took at the opening of the present campaign. But 
having to contend with all these events, we have had besides, 
and I am sorry I am obliged to admit it, to contend with an 
undue performance of stipulations by some of our allies ; with 
a dereliction of their engagement by others ; with a complete 
violation of the most solemn treaties by others) as in the case of 
Spain) ; and with an unaccountable and unforeseen change of 
conduct in others, from whose exertions, however, in some 
periods of the war, we have derived the greatest advantage — 
I allude, now, Sir, to the conduct of the court of Petersburgh. 
We have had. Sir, all these things to contend with ; but can' 
they, with any justice, be attributed as crimes to this country ? 
And is it nodiing that, in a contest into which we have beer 
forced against our will, we have preserved our empire undimi- 
nished, maintained our coostitution inviolate, and decreased, or. 
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is the honournblft geotleaiaD thinkSy detUroyed that spirit of jaco- 
binisiD which' ofrigioated'iai and has b«en supported by F^ce? 
But this is hot all 4 youhavenot onlj^«saintaiiied your possessions 
eaticoy Imt htae destroyed the^mariti^ie power^ and taken the 
most valuable marptime possessions nf yOurjOndmy ; and in the 
couri0<of:all the obaogesand revolutions oC surrounding nations, 
yott haive stood firm and eVeo to the confederacy as you entered 
into ity and did not desert it' in the hour of danger, or of peril, 
even while others weire deserting jrou.' Are these consideradons 
nothing ? Is it nothing that^ having had to struggle, not Ibr 
imi^ginafy objects, but for our T^ry* existence as a free state, 
irith our coaunerce ^marked <M<t asan object of destruction, 
our constittttim thraaCened, we have preserved the one untni« 
pured, and moat mifcrially augmented the other ; and, in many 
partiodars, i n creased our national wealth, as well a6 its glory? 
I sigTr it is ibus die matter stiuids with regard to this country ; 
and yet these are- the 'isopids, or at least some of the topics, on 
i^ch the honeyraUe gentleman chooaes to say he has hud fkir 
grounds before 4lie House to eall upoifc it to conclude with him 
(for ae his moiioir would kt itif spirit indicate), that there is 
peat misaondiicl b His Majesty's government. 

.:The heoom-^lle Hentleman has taken a general yntw of the 
affiurs of this country; and I shall, without being too minute, 
endeavour to -follow him orer the oetline of his observations. 
Some of them I oieed hardly touch upon, because they have bedn 
the subjects of repeated disoiiMions in this House, in varibus 
sUges of the present w<r. On all those points which wei« dis- 
cussed before parliament, parliament have determined ; and were 
I t4r argue diem, T could only expect to tire the patience of the 
Hoese with onneoessary repetition : I need therefore, with re-' 
ference to many of the topics insisted upon so vehemently by 
the honourable gentleman to-night, oidy remind the House of * 
whatr it has alveady done, presuming that it will not now think 
otherwise than . it has thought alreiidy/ where no fresh argu-- 
meiit,. nor any new circumstance has appeared bo alter in 

opiuioD. Many of the observatioiiSy however, of the honour- 
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able geotleman. sltbough r«llitciout And incousittent, I iliall 
take notice of, not on account of their force, but of their fx- 
traordinarj tendency. I hope the honourable gentleman uied 
hasty vronlt, tuch a* may pas&ibly escape a person in the beat 
of ipeahing, and that he himself coiisiilers the words that he 
tued-of ihat deacription — I mean the expresiion implyinj:i 
" that he thoufcht our honour wa« lost and our character de- 
graded in the course of the present war, and that by the mitn' 
kn in which our anny had been employed under the present 
■dministTatioo." It will be seen, however, when the subject is 
enquired into — fhear ! hear! from the other tide] — The gentlC' 
nen opposite are anxious lo seise on a word which is employed 
to signify discussed — when the mutter then is discussed, it will 
be seen to whom the blame of it is imputable, or rather, it will 
be proved that there is not the least foundation for the charges 
which the honourable gentleman has advanced. An enquiry is 
demanded : but is it possible that the House could listen to 
motions of this kind ever}' moment some persons thought pro- 
per to bring a vague and general charge of misconduct ? It is 
•Dough, that, on general groundsof argument and preiumptioR) 
it can be shown that there is no necessity for supposing any 
tiling wrong. It can never be the doty of this House to eu. 
Cffursge such a disposition. 

But the honourable gontlentan is pleased to revive a phraao 
which was made use of by my right honourable friend *, who, 
with all the excellent ijualities which belong to him, is more re- 
markable for the accuracy of his plans than for the measure of a 
(entence, and that the more especially whon he happens to speak 
•f what relates to his own conduct. He did not mean to say, 
that he wished to enter into a minute enquiry into every plan 
which he has been concerned in advising ; he rocftnt to profess, 
what he felt, a readiness to defend the measures of administration, 
>f any one had a desire to object lo any part of such measure* : 
'^^ that he thought it would be right that the time of the House 
softuld be taken up in discussing all the mcaauret of adtmiuttr»- 
• Mr. Duadu. 
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tion, one by ione» until the whole wts examined ; that would be 
an endless task, although I am confident it would be triumphant 
to my right honourable friend. He was rea^y then, and so he is 
nowy to defend His Majesty *s ministers in every measure adopted 
this wary provided somebody imputed anything that was improper 
to us, and laid some 'ground which might call for an enquiry. I 
.was therefore a little surprised to find such a construction put 
upon my right honourable friend's declaration as I have beard 
to-night, which was* that he wished from day to day to discuss all 
the measures of administration during the war. I should be glad 
to know what evidence it is of guikk. for^a man to deny a charge 
which is exhibited against him, and to argue upon the plain unr 
derstaoding of it, without any formal enquiry, which can never 
alter the facts that are obvious to all who see and hear? This is 
the common-place course with which Ipose charges of this kind 
are attempted, and have for the kst.hundred years been attempted 
to be supported upon these occasiona ; and rthey are generally 
maintained with a degree of vehemence intdedamation, which is 
proportioned only to their weakness in point of reason. A loose, 
unconnected charge i# made; and theP«! because those who are 
accused by it ais^n reasons why it should not occupy the time 
of the Houses the party accuted is. immediately pronounced 
guilty. — I do not complain of thv : thf honounible gentlqman 
has taany prctcedents to plead in favour^f this mode of argument, 
and I am not without some authorities «n the part which I take 
in opposing him ; neither is the honourably gentleman to take it 
for granted, that the public will think he is right, because 1|9 
alleges that he is so ; nor am I to expect 9. &vourablc sentiment 
in my behalf, on account of what I urge in vindication of 
ministers: the impartial part of the public will judge from the 
assertions of neither, but fairly on lacta between both. Let it not 
be understood, that I admij^th^rej^ apy.^generalri^tito decide 
a question like this; all that the,Hoi|se can do neir, is to con* 
sider whether they will say. that irfkali^hey. have already done 
was wrong : that will be ibe .case, if they go into a committee to 
enquire ipto what thf^y havei already flet^tmiincd -, for that| is the 
VOL. III. r 
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c»»e in tnMl of the pointi to which iJie Ironounble gtntlmnait 

Tht boDOunblc ^enllemvi hu allud«d to rorntM- wan, not onlr 
u to the force emploj'ed in them, but also lu the espeiuv- with 
vhidi they were allended. In the hnt place, we thould con«iiJ«r, 
that, as to the article of expense, that hoi been in a progmuvt 
gtate of adrancement for the last forty yean ; it ii found to be *o 
in all the commun and ordinary affiiira of life, and therefore it 
would be an extraordinary thing if the expense of war, which con- 



bisii in paying for articles of 
from advancement more than 
th« navy are fed like other m 
mtJitary station are like other 
inon articles of consumption. But 
thai the honourable gentleman sayi 
we had in a former war to which hi 



e in common life, were exempt 
ther lliingg are. The nrmy and 
, an J most of the expensecofa 
:|ienK's, formed chiefly on com* 
But what is rather curioui •», 
hare double the force 
uded, and yet he aff^ta 



lobc surprised at the expenae being double, although, upon his 
own rensoning, the tanie force ouglic to be allowed double the 
fxpensc. Such is the argument of the honourable gentlenan. 
And that is what he calls a conclusive argument. The hunour- 
nble gentleman thinks our present military eaiablisfament tua 
much : and yet 1 have heard him, and thoue with whom he haa 
been in thu habit of acting, state with some animation, the pro- 
digious exertions which France had made in Ihe face of all the 
powers of Europe who opposed her. I have often considered 
■hose efforts of the French exaggerated pretty much in ihrt 
House ; but I always thought, and I have never attempted tp 
disguise It, that France, from its very state, unfavourable as it 
was to any useful purpose, had advantages over others in the 
way of niihing firrccs for the support of the war. The whole of 
their revAlulronury policy was well adapted to this ernj ; and now, 
although the objects .which were pretended to be in view from 
thai Revolution are gone away, yet it possesses that strength in 
a considerable degree fur the purpose of violent eAirta. For 
the violent principle of taking, without regard eidler to justice 
or 10 policy, atill remwni in ftil! force ; they are »iai in a sute 
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to by vudenl hands on any property they can find» for the pur- 
pose they want; and men they put in reqouition wherever they 
are waoted. This has made me feel, and I hare repeatedly saidt 
thatf in reqpect te sndden efforts to ^mh their object by force, 
they ha¥e an advantage over every legitimate governmeai in 
Europe ; and therefore it is not a natter of wonder that their 
exeltioBS have sometimes- surpassed any that were made under 
the leign of Louis the Fourteenth. But although this be the cose, 
will any man teH me* that, because France has such means of 
making great exertions by violence, we, having to contend with 
soch an enemy, are culpable because their violence is gigantic ; 
and that it must be said that our affiiirs are ill-directed because 
we have not had twice the success we had in former wars, since we 
had twice the force we had in a former war ? All this is insisted 
upon, ae if the French force was not at all augmented ; whereas 
the very arguments of the honourable gentleman, and indeed all 
others oa the same side with him, have always had for their basis 
the tremendous force of the French. It is then asked, what have 
we ddneiQ the present war ? I would answer, ** You have given 
your enemy considerate annoyance, and might have done more, 
if others bad adhered to the cause as you have done." There 
was a limi when, if the combination had in all its parts been aa 
true t^ its profession, and as steady to the general interest, as it 
is your glory to have been, you might have made, in conjunction 
altogether, a ibrmidable attack in the interior of France — there 
waa a time when, in my opinion, that might have been done ; 
b«i it did not happen that the opportunity was seised as it might 
have beep c what then ? It will hardly be said that the fault of 
neglecting it is imputable to His Majesty's ministers. Why then, 
wader these circumstances, and in this condition of things, -l 
would ask, what other object had we to look to, but that of en* 
deavouring to diminish the force of the enemy ? I do not mean 
to dwell on this point now, because it is one which the honour- 
able gentleaian did aot dwell upon in his opening, and I aas 
unwilling to t»ke up the time of the House in the discussion of 
matters which are not insisted upon as those which require to be 
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discUssed. But the honoarable gentlenimn tays, that so maoy 
thousand British troops went upon an expedition, and so tnasj 
thousand British troops returned. Now, upon that point I have 
to observe, that if you hare in view an object which you have 
reason to conceive you are competent to carry, which it is im- 
portant for you to carry, which by good information you are 
led to believe you could carry, or upon a full view of which 
there is a chance of success, and that there appears no great 
risk, and yet you find upon trial you are not able to succeed io 
your pointt but can nevertheless, after all, retire without leas> 
1 want to know where the great blame is that ought to attach 
to you for such a proceeding, or wherein is the firfly of your coo- 
duct ? This is the utmost that can be said agamst any thiag 
that wc have undertaken ; and this I am ready to maintain in the 
presence of any number of military men tn Europe. It is aot 
a point of military tactics, but of plain common sense; and I 
have mentioned this because I could not avoid feeling a little 
on some of these points. As to the merit of any measttres 
irhich may ha^ been adopted by His Majesty's mifiiiien, I fetl 
it does not become me to say much : whatever that merit m§y 
be, a very large share of it falls to the lot of my right honourable 
friend * ; but if there be any thing to blame, I have only ta saf ^ 
I will not admit that all the responsibility shall be exditoifely 
oast on him. If thei^be any ground fii^r criminalfty or for cen- 
sure, I beg leave to say, that it must be divided among His 
Majesty's ministers, and that I am ready to take my share: wmd 
therefore the honourable gentleman will do well not to select 
ray right honourable friend as an individual against whom to 
direct his objections. I wish the public to know, that it is not 
to one individual, but the whole of His Majesty's councils, that 
censure or applause should be given for any measure that may 
come before them to be judged. 

The next point I shall take notice of, as brought forward by 
the honourable gentleman, is the state and condition of our 
allies. He has asked, what were our allies at one time, and what 

• Mr. Dundts. 
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thmyiMtpti^^^i |;c»ntiderfl|iii>a«i m*Tflry;iiQpQrlttnt pcyinu Hn 
WtffcUy rtiatwe set ouimith Spain and Holland for our allies, 
ltt§etkl»rirtili a ftroarable.ditposition towards iis on the part of 
Rmuiui wboMe court had expressed a strong desire of a just con- 
duct to be obsenred towards neutral nations, together with a 
deCeffmiDed hostility towards France. Prussia and France were 
engaged in war before we became parties in this contest* Prussia 
waa ready to enter into an alliance with you when you were» I 
wiU not say led, but forced into the war. I will not dwell on 
tb« conduct of that power, but I would ask, in what part of the 
government of this country was there to be found any blame for 
the steps which were taken by Prussia upon the occasion ? That 
power Btoppad short, and got out of the confederacy on a 
sodden ; but how was that imputable to us ? The honourable 
gentleman laid great stress on this; and asked, on whom we were 
to look as a perpetual ally ? But if none of them are to be 
regarded, the fault is none of ours ; we availed ourselves of theit 
assistance while we could have it ; if they have been less atten* 
tive to their own interest than we have been to them and the 
common cause, the blame is not with us ; we did not, nor had 
we the means of ent^Qrisg into their speculations; our object was 
to preserve good faith, and we did so ; and if any of them at any 
tiflse wavered, the concern is theirs ; as to the question of honour, 
•ors is entire. — I would ask, whether any man now doubts 
of the propriety of our availing ourselve£( of the aid of Austria 
and Prussia while we could obtain it ? As to Spain, I have said 
already what I think of the shamefol dereliction of that court ; 
but that power is now in a condition that renders it very im* 
probablo that its hostility can be important to this country. In 
a word, as far as the question of alliance is applied to us, we 
have the satisfisctiou to feel that we have more than once rallied 
aD the powers of Europe to make efforts in the common cause, 
to which we have contributed an ample share, and kept good 
faith inviolate. This is the real state of the case. 

There is one objection which the honourable gentleman has 
stated to the conduct of Bis Migea^s ministers, and I admit, if 
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there U arty ground for it. they ougln not fm\j to be cemurcd, 
but (his Houic ought, without »ny delicacy, or apprehetwon for 
theprcEenl condition of thitigi, to addreuHii Majesty to dJmtitt 
rtiem From his service at once; that is, ihot His Majesty'* mi- 
niBlcra form an obstacle to the altaininent of a safe and honour' 
abl« peace. — That wc ore to look lor this, iftore from ouneire* 
than froin our allies, is unquestionably true; but nrhat pctce U it 
Aat ve are to make ? The honourable gentierotn says, we have 
BO security with legard to our allies ; let us suppose, tor the sake 
of the argument, that we haire not ; what then is to follow ? That 
ire are to try to obtain peace at all events ? Shall we tell Boona- 
partc that we have no confidence in our allies, and thai thefvforp 
we wish to treat with him for peace ? I say. No I I say, if I had 
BO confidence in our allies, I would not make that humble suppli- 
cation for peace. 1 would at worst put forward the best resource 
of this country to maintain the contest until we should be able 
1o obtain a safe and honourable peace ; and I ant persnad^ 
that cringing for it is not the way to obtain an honourable peace. 
Having taid this, I will add, by the way, that when gentlemen 
talk of peace, I cannot persuade myself they tnean any but a mTc 
and honourable one; and yet to bring forward into debate, in this 
House, topics which are calculated to impress upon ourselvr* at 
home, and our enemies abroad, an idea that we are JistresMd, 
and that we distrust our govemmest, I cannot help thinking is a 
mode but ill adapted to the accomptishment of that object. It 
was indeed, if the House adopted this motion, the way to moke the 
people distrust, and our enemies despise, our government. At to 
the conduct oF our ally the Emperor, I wilt repeat what I bad oc- 
casion to stale on a former night. I said, 1 had no idea, that, pre- 
vious to the battle of Marengo, there was any intt-ntion on behalf 
of His Imperial Majesty to enter on a renewal of nt^tiaiion with 
~ Prance, separately and distinctly. I did distinctly state, that at 
Wid from that period the First Consul of France made some pro- 
po«als for that purpose; that, previous to the battle of Mafcwg**. 
there wu a proposal made to His Imperial Majesty, but that then: 
wa3 nut any disposition jhown in the whole of that tfme, in the 
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I'uurL nf Vienna, to make a separate peace. 1 lio declare lliat I 
believe we have the wholo i n tell igeuce that belongs to that tubjtcti 
1)01 ha*e 1 the leaM diklriut ol' the Binccrity nf Hi* Imperial Ma- 
juty in rcAiiing in cntet Into a Hparatc negoiiation. Ijince that 
time ire have aHfuirances from the court of Vienna, of ibe mu«i 
rigid oJherence to tlie same principle of refusal lo enter into a le- 
panilc negotiattofi, and to pursue tlie eume plan oh that on which 
thai refuuJ wei fnonded. I stated lliia the other night to eone 
up to the 4lh of Noveniber : 1 am able now t» carry the lanTe 
intelligence to a later period by a iew days, that ii, up to the 9tlt 
of Nuvember. I have no reason to distrust the sincerity of the 
professions of Hts Imperial Majesty, as conveyed by that inieUi- 
fence. So stands that part ni' the case upon our alliance with 
Austria. But I know also, that great and eslraordinary exertions 
lutve been made. I should add. Uiat 1 ivill not make myself a 
guofanlee for what may hereaAcr happen ; I will not be answer- 
obh, for 1 cannot prophesy what new events may happen, or 
whether any or what over-ruling necessity may change either the 
conduct or the counciU of the court of Vienna. I can oiilyaay, 
that as far OS 1 liave known, and I have no reason to distrust my 
informBtiou, the court of Vienaa is hitherto explicit. If 1 ihovld 
be disappointed in my expectation, 1 can only say I cannot 
help il ; but hitherto 1 have no reason to think I shall. The 
(juruion therefore is, wliat is prudent for us to do in the prose- 
cution of this conlcBt ? I say, the wisest course we cen take is lo 
preserve the character that wi- huve for honour and good faitht 
on which may yet depend the safety of Europe. 

I Eiltodd now come, in order, to the ptirunthesis of the honour- 
able gentlcflian on the state of our constitution. But, lirsl, for 
tb« sake of connection on the subject of our allies, 1 will say a 
word or two ref>pecling the Emperor of Russia. Concerning the 
embargo, to which the bonourahle gentleman hus alluded, tbougb 
1 hove receiiHBd no informnliun on the subject, I am disposed to 
believe tkt Jateltigence true ; particularly as we know that not 
long ago a simiUr measurv was adoptedi an embargo was laid on 
asid lokcnoffiDalcwdays.— aciruunistaocebyiioiueiuisoiilikety 



to takeplaceon tliepreMfiit'«eeiNMMi« WhttMv6ii«My b«¥e dic^ 
tared thit nyih and {iMPe^tMis step, thM timcli 1 «iin sny, that 
luMfaaif oa the e^DdiM <of ibtH goverb«ieHti'e^M«>ga4l kniy^kMe 
why the ffoagmaiiiinity of ilil^Emperdr' FaUi 'Should M ^uddetaljt 
ha/fo M^m witWdra^n? fMMti'thd coafederaoyr^n whidi 4iis oo* 
operatMH' tivast ha^ 'M«hnPii«C««dad -K^tb-ibinachr benefit 40 
£«itfope«{ ^d'tbat^'tio growld of 'dlfibreftee hae ever exwied 
iMtweea 'the two f i/ f fei Mki kB in Aiy points, upon which any 
variety of <^hiionft eaii take^ plaee ia thi« country. t 

• And now I come toobscirm upoji the state of our constitntioBf 
as it was alhided to by tilto^hd'ikottrable gentleman. It is a point 
on which I feel it wotdd be ittipfoper for me io say-mochy for i| 
has been discussed Ofer and o^M again in this Hou^. I contend 
that provisions haveb^n adepts for the preservation of the oon- 
stitution, which, but for such provisions, would have bc^n destroy* 
edy aad the honourable geiNtlemaowookl not to*night have baen 
ia this. House to expatiate^ upon thefe'tc^iicB, nor- should I have 
ba^n here to answer hiai«''-As to theinfluence of the crown, 1 will 
only say, that its inoresfc^is^atopic ofWorresorted to for the pur- 
poses of declamation ^but'i'can hardly think that any man ever 
seriously regards it as master for alarm; but even supposing it 
to be increasing, which I denyt th^e certainly is no necessity 
for going into a eonlmittee of the whole House to coasider 
of the state of the natioii^ in order to consider of that subject, 
there is, if necessary, a much asore.compendious way of arriving 
at ilk 

The next point to which the honourable gentleman adverted, 
was that of the statement .of finance and the internal state of the 
country, particularly the price of com. As to the com, I find the 
honourable gentleman wishes to inculcate this as an established 
principle, that the war is the principal cause of the high price of 
provisions, for which he stated three causes ; the increase of the 
consumption, arising, from Waste partly of die army and navy; 
the increase of expense> from importation ; and the influence that 
the issue of paper has occasioiied, which has arisen Irom the stop- 
page of the bank fena payment in specie. These were the points. 
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Aod the lanii«8 il»e'pnnd]^'CHieo^^ich he dwelt f^^ii 
if&\ eaeh of thtiinr i dhtfll nilik^Ji^oville |fe^6i$M^^I>«ervati<mi^bcii* 
M IdidM'^dMt'dtiiy of the^felsieriiirt^^ilH^P^t the present tkft«^ 

infdt, (iiitw'd deMtf iijfMiHhese'tbpidit']^ 
iti general Ifldy^'alijd tedkMn,- and partly 'b^ause T speak in the 
heiringoFnirfiy who hare better j«idgnient8 than I have, especially' 
•D the tttlfeot of paper-money. The preliminary observations are,> 
that tkere is wasce in the consumption of the army and navy ; 
thert it great expense in importation from abroad; and thereisa 
daprecktioo in the relative value of the circulating medium by the 
iDcreatQ of the paper. First, I will observe, that all these causes 
ara not peculiar to the present year ; for many of them have been 
statad to exist in as great, and some of them in a greater degree 
than they do at present. In the years 1798 and 1799, we had« 
greater number of military forces than we have at present; and as 
to tbe stoppage of the payment of the bank, that stoppage has 
taken place for some time, and the difference between the paper 
circulating medium of that time and the present w very inconsi- 
derable. As to the taxes, which are supposed most to operate to 
raise the price of articles, there are none of them that bear hard 
sipoii the farmer, and can therefore have no immediate efiect on 
the price of com. None of these can have been the great cause 
of the high price of provisions, because when these were at their 
height, provisions were infinitely cheaper than they are at present ; 
Dor can the war be the cause of the prioe, because the taxes have 
been felt as severely as they are now, (within about 4OO,000l. 
which was added last year,) and yet the high price of provisions 
was not known when all these causes operated. 

Here Mr. Pitt took a view of the beneficial efiectsof the land-tax 
redemption bill, the operation of the sinking imd, and the poli^ 
of raising supplies within the year,as had been doneby theaMesaed 
taxes and the income bill, which he considered indeed as a sqlid 
system of finance, but which he did not apprehend would hecoMe 
perpetual in time of peace, as the honourable gentleman hadstatid^ 
for it was capable of modification as it oow stood ; and ^ wooM 
p erhaps be prndant, after a givett iaterfal^paao^ tlKraiax iu 
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present cKactioii ; it ivould ath«rwiac in tome rctp«ctft changa 
ill churactcr, being only aw»r-UK; liuweveropportunitie» would 
ur liuriMtriur t()0Oit*i[)eitlH:4>eto^k'«. Astocxchc(|U(rrbilb, lie 
I lud tu observe, tliKt they ought not to b« cootiileretl as currcncyt 
f tatKpt Micli of thum u wHrt ut' »l)ort di)lc«. It wa<j luuclt laJkeil 
I ofi thM the exchequer bills were a tna«s ul' paper whicli wm ileit- 
is 141 the public ; but (hU year tiiey IjuI been circulaud it m 
[ pKinium instead of a discount, wliicli they ueuall)' were at i tltia, 
a CODtendcd, proved beyond dispute that the market waa not, as 
the honourable gentleman contended, overKoclccd with a circu- 
) latiog medium. Tor if that were lo, tliese bills could not poaubly 
I k* at a premium, they must or aecewity ba at a discount : trMu 
le points the hoiiourable gentliiman ha<l given a gvnaral atatv 
I if the hnance at' the country. He did not conceive that this was 
me for going into a miuute detail upon thin subject; and he 
I dMKtghl the Houte would feel no difficulty in deciding thw it >•« 
k nece*»ary lo go into a committee on the atate of the natidn, 
[ ik order ID enquire into tiicse things; for muny ol' them had 
■Iready not only been di«cui«ed generally, but pai ticularly, and 
I vary much in detail, in a coiomittec of the whole House ; varioui 
molutioni had been founded on them, and there had not beca 
red in this ditcuMion any tiling tbut ought to change the 
[ •entimen(« of the House upon the subject. 

But the lionourable gentleman had made one ul>s«rva(MM 
* vbich merited particular attention ; be liad stated, by way of 
mative, that either the present aystein must eoutiauc, and 
the bmik-paymeat in specie remain suspended, (which he MUd 
would by-and-by ruin the country altugelher.) or else the 
baok should resume its payments in cash, and tlicn it wottJd be 
tBapoisible to continue the contest. Now, this was a dilenuoa in 
which he hoped the House would never tind this country. He 
hoped and trusted that we were neitlicr reduced to the one nor 
tha other of these two points, but that we shouM be aUe to 
cootioue that system by which we bad hitherto avoided danger, 
•wi that we ware fiir from being under any neceastty of changing 
it ; nor did he believe lb* House would adojtt any sudi dovlriuv 
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f^iU^<^''oryMi ^''proclftit^ etiemy our inability td 

Mbtfi^ cM Mlltttt^ Ah whidi our teklstehce as a flree nation wa* 
at iltidti'. A fcMM^ wkt* ahraya ready to manifeftt itseif on the 
consideration of this subject, which required no aid firom the 
eloquence of any man ; the bare statement of it was sufficient. 
In one word, the motion of the honourable gentleman contained 
a naked proposition, which was this—" Whether the House 
wouU now, without reason, abandon a proposition which they 
had so often, and with the best reason, adopted, and uniformly 
aeleii t^ffmf^ At to the ealculalioa of the probable expense 
of continuing the war, he should not now go into it ; he tras 
of opinion that it could not be materially diiferent from that 
which attended it the last year ; nor was this any thing of a 
laisoa/or going into a committee on the state of the nation. 
'>i t b oitft i r e submit, Mr. Pitt continued, that, upon tbo whole 
cfPHlliat has been laid befon? the House to-night, I have said 
enough tb satisfy it, that upon none of the grounds stated by 
the honourable gentleman is he justified in calling upon this 
House to instituto an enquiry into the state of the nation ; that 
■mcb mi' wiwi the honourable gentleman baa stated toHiight 
ariiet oitt of matter which has been discussed over and o¥er 
again, and well decided ; that his fkcts are misplaced ; and-diat, 
as fiir as he proceeds on reasoning, his reasoning is fallacious ; 
and therefore do 1 conclude, that there u no just ground kud 
before you for m committee to enqwre into the state of the 
natiott. That is die general ground of opposition which I state 
on the dne hand : — on the other, I toy that the internal state of 
the country requires your attention in a special manner to other 
topics, and that your time ought not to be consumed in unneces- 
sary diacussitHia upon points which load to no practical oonclu- 
slen ; that you wiU have a committee up stairs, which will take 
doe care of the most hnmediate interests of the country at thh 
important- crisis ; that this motion leads to no immediate or 
remote advantage ; that il may do mischief, by holding out 
encouragement to the enewy, aiii by causing a diffidence, if not 

lO 
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wUich k alarming — for whuOi th^^ if ,]{ff ^^^^fi^^^^ l,MS\ 
these reMoiM I do ^ivemy^. decided opp^UoA^;]/^ ^}& mql^if^ ^ 

The motioD was negntiTed; 

Ayes 57 

Noes 157 
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February 2. 1801. 

DiBATBOB the address of thenks to His MiyeitjtehisaiattfraeMs 
Speech* oo opening the lessioo../ 

The address beiqg mo?ed hy Svt Watkin Williams Wymify and tecoiid- 
ed hy Mr. Cornwallis, 

1^. Grey proposed the following amendment : — * " * 

«* And-tfiat this House will proceed with all posiibladiipatehl»i 
•nth cnqiiincs into the general state of the natioOy but mose etpaoUly 
inio the c^^qduct of the war, and into our relations with Ibfcign PBPIW 
as may enable us to ofier to His Majesty such advice as we may think mosl 
conducive to the honour of his crown, and the general interests of h^ 
people. 

* And farther, to assure His Majesty, diatif^ owing to any mijIisCatfd 
unreasoaable pretensions on the part of the cneoqrft. paata cannot ba 
obtained on such terms as are consistent with secuhty i if thenqprciatt<- 
ations which His Majesty has directed to be made to the court of Pe- 
tersburgh, in consequence of the outrages committed against the sh^ 
property, and persons of his subjects, have nci re ce i ved that rcpantion 
which the nature of the case requires ; and if the diifeientes which appear 
unhappily to have arisen between HtSjBftjestjp and the other Northen 
Powers, are of a nature which presses for immediate decision ; and the 
impossibility of any equitable adjustn^t renders new and more extend- 
ed wars inevitable, we will give His Majes^ every support which the 
means of the country can afford ; in the just hope and confidence that 
His Majesty's paternal care for the welfare of his people will induce 
him ta take such measures as shall prevent henceforward a ealawitoos 
waste of their re m a inin g strength and resources, either by improvideni 
and inefiectual projects, or by general negligence and prolusion ; and 
shall ensure a wise and vigorous administration of their aiEurs, under 
the unexampled diffiniltJen in whlidi they are now involved." 

* Seenextp^e. 
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BIr. PtTT tben rose : 

Sir, in rising to make tome obsenrations upon what has^fen 
fhmi the honourable gentlemanf , I cannot avoid noticinga cutfoiit 
proposition which he advanced in the early part of hb speech; 

* ** Afy Lords and GeniUmen, 

*' At a crifii so important to the iiitdvtts of my people, t derive great 
tadsfkction from being enabled, for the first time, to avail myself o( the 
advice and assistance of the parliament of my United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

^ This memorable ftra, tfistinguished by the accomplishment of amea- 
sure calculated to augment and consolidate the strength and resour^ of 
the empire, and to cement more closely the interests and afr<K!dbns of my 
subjects, will, I trust, be equally marked by that vigour,«nergy, and firm- 
ness, which the circumstances of our present situation peculiaiiy require. 

^ The unfortunate course of events on the continent, and the coh« 
lequsnces winch must be expected to result from it, cannot fiut to be 
matter of anxiety and concern to all who have a just (ediig fi>r the 
security and independence of Europe. 

** Your astomshment, as well as your regret, must be eicited by the 
conduct of those powers, whose attention, at such a period, appears to 
be more engaged in endeavours to weaken the naval force of the Biitisli 
ea^pire^ which has hitherto opposed so powerful an obstacle to the 
inordinate aaofaition of France, than in concerting the means of mntaal 
defisMEse against their oonunoa and increasing danger^ 

^ The representations' which I directed to benade to the court of 
Prtenbui^, in oo n s equ encoiAf the outrages committed against tfaeslups, 
prbper^, and persons of my subjects, haTe been treated with the utmost 
disrespect ; and the pikiceedmgs of which 1 complained have been aggra- 
fated by subsequent acts of injustice and violence. 

" Under these circumstances, a convention has been concluded by that 
court with those of Copenhagien and Stoefcholm, the object of which, as 
avowed by one of the contracting poitiesj is to renew tlieir fbrroer e»> 
ga ge m en ts ibr etftabliahing, by forcci at new code of maritime law, incoA- 
ststent with the rights and hostile to the interests of this country. 

** In this situation, I could not hesitate as to the conduct which it 
became mc to pnrstie. I haye taken' the earliest measures to repel the 
agi^Miion of this hostile confederacy, and to support those principles 
which are estcadal to the roaintenanoe of our naval strength, and which 
are gnnuidod osi she syitem of pobfic laws, to long estahhsbed and 
reCognbed in Eunape. .^u:' - 

t Mr. Crc\ . 
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and which he repeated towards the conclusion of it, bm with less 
confidence^ viz. that the minority in this Boiise» in point of fiK:t, 
"speak the sense of the majority of the people. I^oo what ground 
the honoafid>le gentleman has made that assertion, I am utterly 
incapable of guessing: but if it be true, every one of those great 

<* I tiave^ at the lame time, given tucfa aifiiraiioes as maaifeit my dis- 
poiidon to rtoew my. ancient relatloos with those powers whenever it 
can be done consistendy with the honour of my crown, and with a just 
regard to the safety of my subjects. You will, I am persuaded, omit 
nothing on your part that can afford me the most vigorous and efiactusl 
support 10 vay firm determinatioa to maintaiq, to the utmost, against 
every attack, the naval rights and the interests of my empire. 

GewtUmM^iJUHimMqfCamwun^ 
I have directsd the estimates for thf several brssdMS of die piddic 
ssfvice to be laid before you : deeply as I lament the eontinaed necessity 
of adding to the burdens of my psof^IampenuadadyonwiUMwiib 
Bike the importanoe of providing eflbctual means for thtisaeaerttOBs which 
are indispensably requinte for the honour sad sacM^F of tiie ^onntiy. 

^ Mfy Latdt md giartiaiuii, 
^ ^ ism confident that your dadbcntioBs will be nnybeady.diraetad so 
the great ofafectof iaiproviog the benefits of that happy nnioB, which^ 
by the hlembg of Providenee, has now been eflbcted; aad iiffaiiiiMHaii 
to the Qtmoft, the prosperity of every part of my doaMuaM* 

'' You will, I doubt not, rasimie the cnqoiriesiwhidi were lodikigcatiy 
piofleeoted In the fant seadon of patiiamenC^.-as to the best means of ^e- 
licviag siy subjects irom the p»ssu» of the prascoe h%h prica of pre* 
visions; and of preveadng, as far as it cms be dooe by hmnaa fer es^ t it, 
the recurrsnoeof dmilar ihfficahies. ia these endeavoors, and in every' 
measure that can contribute to the happiness of my people^ the g^aas 
end of all my wishes, you BM^beassaredof my cordial eoncurrenee. 

** You may rely en ay avsolmg myself of the earliest opportunity wfafteh 
shall a fe rd a prospect of ter mia e ring -the present contest, on p-oondy eoi» 
sistent with our security and booeor, and with the mataleaflnceo^thase-e»> 
fential rights on which our naval strength most always priadpaHy depend. 

'^ It wilt afibrd am the truest aad most heartfelt satk&ction, wheaevcr 
the disposition of our eaeonas shall enable me thus toiwtore to die sob% 
jects of nsy United Kingdom tiie blessingB of peaoe^ and thereby confirm 
and aogment those advantages which resuh from itar jBtemal situataaa^ 
and whiah, avan under all the dilficakiaB of war, have ascried to so greoS 
an extent the agriculture, manufactures, commerce^ and revenas oCihe 
country." 
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and honourable eSbru by whicb> ia tbe coutm of nine yMCi> we 
have secured the independeace and exalted tbe character ot thaa 
country, which have enabled us to withstand the dangers and vi- 
cissitudes of this most arduous contest* which have aSMrded the 
means of security to Europe, at the same time that they have 
hitherto saved this country from the calamities which have visited 
almost all the rest of the globe — if, I say, tbe honourable gentle- 
man's proposition be true, then all these noble efforts have been 
made for nine years* not only without the consent, but against the 
opinion of a minority of this House and of this country. Before 
the honourable gentleman can establish that proposition, he must 
convince the majority that they ought now to act in direct oppo- 
sition to every principle upon which their conduct has hitherto 
been founded ; and I confess I do not expect that he will succeed 
in such an attempt. I do not believe there are any among us who 
sat in this House in the last session of parliament, who do not 
recollect the discussions which tooic place i^>on every subject 
which the honourable gentleman has commented upon in his 
speech, (except one^ which form's the more immediate questioa 
before the House, and to which I shall come by-and-by) ; I do 
not believe, I say* that any of these gentlemen can lightly forget 
the opinions which they formed, and the principles upon which 
they acted* I do not believe. Sir, (being one of those who think 
as highly as my honourable friends who moved and seconded the 
motion for the address, of that important measure which has con- 
solidated the strength of the empire,) that these honourable 
gentlemen whom we have this day, for the first time, the happi-s 
ness of seeing among us, will disappoint the sanguine expect-i 
ations that we formed of benefits to result from that important 
event. I am sure they have brought with them the same seal| 
and the same principles which have supported us against an host 
of enemies. These gentlemen have had, in another place, tbe 
severe duty imposed upon them of contending with jsmhinism 
on their own soil, and I am sure they would not wish to iaAiso 
that timidity into us, the least mixture of which would have beea 
certain ruin to them. Whatever may be the confident language 
which the honourabk gtntlamaa may thinj^ prqp«r ta use upoD 
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this ocemm, I ctmi^t but belieire thai the present is a proper 
time for the dif cotsimi of that great asd important question 
which IS prepared for us by events, which we could not control, 
but which we must meet. 

The honourable gentleman has, in the course of his speech, 
introduced several topics which, he says, have been frequently 
discussed before, and which he expresses his hope will again be 
investigated. Upon both these grounds, I am not disposed to 
trouble the House at length, upon any of these subjecU, at 
present. There is, indeed, but one new question before the 
Houses I mean that which has been announced to us in His 
Majesty's most gracious speech firom the throne, respecting our 
differences with the Morthem Powers. Sir, I must confess that 
the manner in which the honourable gentleman has treated 
«very part of this subject has really filled me with astoniah- 
uitnt, both when I consider the general plan of his speedi, and 
the particular statements into which he went in support of his 
argument. The honourable gentleman thought it right, in the 
lirst place, to express his doubts of the justice of our dvm 
with re«pect to neutral vessels ; and in the next place (which 
appeared to me fully as singular) to question the importance of 
the point now at issue. But though the honourable gentleman 
seemed disposed to entertain doubts on points upon which I 
believe there is hardly another man to be found in this country 
nho would hesitate for a moment, yet there were other points 
upon which his mind appeared to be free from doubt, and his 
opinions completely made up. If, after a full discosuon of this 
question, it should appear that the daim which tha country 
has made is founded on the clearest and most indisputable Jus- 
tice — if it should be prored that our greatness, nay, our rcry 
exkt^nc^ as a nation, and evenr thine that has raised us to the 
exait^ situation which we hold, depends upon our possessing and 
emewsinj? this — if, 1 say, all this should be proved in the most 
•••iAcff^ry manner, stiD the honourable centleman is prepared 
swwuwiy !«> declare in tlus House, that such ar« the circumstances 
** "^ ^J^ ««»d, thai we M^rht publicly and cxpSdtly to stale 
•• th» wrti tiia w% aw nntqTarf tc Ac cwtot- and that w« most 
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quietly give Up for ever an unquestionable right, and one upon 
which not only our cbaractery but our very existence as a mari* 
time power depends. This is the conduct which the honourable 
gentleman' advises us to pursue at once, without determining, 
without investigating, whether it is compatible with our safety. 
I really find much difficulty, Sir, in reconciling this language to 
that sort of spirit which the honourable gentleman talks of in 
another part of his speech, in which he says, be is far from wish- 
ing to make the country despond. — - [Mr. Grey here said across 
the table, that he had been misunderstood.] — Sir, I am stating 
what the honourable gentleman said, and I shall be happy to 
ind that he did not mean what he said. 

I shall now. Sir, endeavour to follow the honouriedile gentle* 
man through his argument, as far as I can recollect it, upon the 
important question of the Nortliem confederacy. In following 
the order which he took, I must begin with his doubts, and end 
with his certainties ; and I cannot avoid observing that the ho- 
nourable gentleman was singularly unfortunate upon this subject, 
for he entertained doubts wliere there was not the slightest ground 
for hesitation ; and he contrives to make up his mind to absolute 
certainty, upon points in which both argument and fact are de- 
cidedly against him. That part of the question upon which the 
honourable gentleman appears to be invdved in doubt, is with 
respect to the justice of our claim in regard to peutral vessels. 
In commenting upon this part of the subject, the honourable gen- 
tleman gave us a lesson in politics, which is more remarkable for 
iu soundness than its novelty, viz. that a nation ought not to 
enforce a claim that is not founded in justice* and that nothing 
would be fbund to be consistent with true policy that was not 
conformable to strict justice. I thought, however, I heard the 
honourable gentleman in another part of his speech, where he 
was arguing the question of the expediency and propriety of our 
negotiating a separate peace with France, contend that no con- 
sideration of good faith to Austria ought to prevent us from en- 
tering into such a negotiation. — [Mr. Grey said, he had not laid 
that down as a principle, but merely with respect to the cir- 
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cunuUncet under wbich ire stood with regmrd to 
I am glad Co hear die honourable gentleman contradict me, 
but I certainly imdentood him to tay lo. I am abo glad to find, 
that when the iitue of fact it fomd agaiMl him, he haa no 
demurrer ra retenre upon the principle. Upon tiie joalioe, how- 
OfeTt of our claim, the honourable gentleman states himself to be 
wholly in doubt. There b, Sir, in general, m degiee of modesty 
in doubting, that conciliates very much, and a man is seldom 
inclined to bear hard upon an antagonist whose attadc docs not 
exceed the limits of a doubt. But, Sir, whea a gentleman doi^Ma 
that which has been indisputably established for more than a 
century — when he doubts that which has been an acknowledged 
principle of law in nil the tribnnab of the kingdom, whiefa are 
alone competent to decide upon the subject, aad wUdi parlia* 
ment has constantly known them to act upon — w hu i he doubts 
principles which the ablest and wisest statesmen ha?e oniformlT 
adopted — I say, Sir, the doubt that calls in questioii principles so 
established, without ofifering the slightest groond fiir so doing, 
shows a great deal of that pert presumption whid^ as often as 
modesty, leads to scepticism. I wish to ask erery gentleman in 
the House whether it has not been always known that socfa wa» 
the principle upon which our courts were acting from the com- 
mencement of the present war up to the moment that I am speak- 
ing ? I ask whether that principle has not been auuntained in 
every war ? Let me at the same time ask, whether, in the oourse 
of the speeches of the gentlemen on the other side of te House, 
any one topic of alarm has been omittedt whidi either &ct could 
furnish or ingenui^ supply ? I believe I shall not be a n swer e d 
in the negative, and yet I believe 1 may safiriy assert, that it never 
occurred to any one member to increase the difteulties of the 
country by stating a doubt upon the question of right; and it 
H'ill be a most singular circumstance, that the honourable gentle- 
man and his friends should only have began to doubt when our 
enemies are ready to begin to combat. But though I have heard 
doubto expressed upon a subject on which it appeared to me that 
a doubt could hardly have entered the mind of an Englishmao, I 
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fuive not heard one word to thoir on what ground there can e&tot 
a doubt upon the justice of our claim — a claim which, until this 
House decides the contrary, I shall consider as part of the law of 
the land; for I consider the maritime law, and the law of nations, 
as acted upon in our courts, to be part of the law of the land. 
I speak in the presence of some learned gentlemen who are con- 
versant in the practice of the courts to which I allude, and who, 
I am suret will contradict me if X state that which is incorrect. 
I ask any of these learned gentlemen whether they would suffer 
the principle upon which our claim rests, to be called in question 
in any of their courts ? But when we cpoie tp consider this 
questioA 4S applying to the contest in which we may be engjiged, 
there erf so many considerations that ^e decisive upon the sub- 
ject, that I am really convinced by the nmnner in which the 
honourable gentleman treated it, that his doubts have all arisen 
from his not having looked into the question. 

There are two ways in which this subject is to be considered ; 
the first is, what has been the general law q( nations upon this 
subject, independent of any particular treaties which nuiy have 
been made ? The next is^ how far any precise treaties affect it, 
with regard to the particubr powers who are the objects of the 
present dispute? With respect to the law jof n^ttji.O)^ I know 
that the principle up9n which we are now acting, 9nd f<^r which 
I am now contending, h^ been universally admitted and acted 
upon, except in cases where it has been re^Uiiiped or modified by 
particular treaties between different states. And here I must 
observe, that the honourable gentleman has fallen ii^to the sspie 
error which constitutes the great fallacy in thf reasonii^g of the 
advocates for the Northern powers, namdy, tlm every excep- 
tioQ from the general law by a particul^ treaty, proves the law 
to be as it is stated in that treaty ; whereas ^ very circumstance 
of ipaking an exception by treaty, prpvi^irj^t the general law of 
nations would.be, if no such treaty w^re made to 4modify or alter 
it. The honourable gentleman alludes to the treaty ssade be- 
tween this country and France in the year 17S7» known by the 
name of the Commercial -trfsty. In tha|t treaty it eerieioly was 
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stipiilafed, that in the erent of Great Britain being engaged in a 
war, and France being neutral, the tbould bave tbe advantage 
new claimed, and vice vena ; but the honourable gentleman con* 
fesses that he recollects that the very same objection wat made 
at that time, and was fully answered* and that it was dearly 
proved, that no part of our stipulation in that treaty tended to a 
dereliction of the principle for which we are now contending. 
Besides, when it is considered how far the interests of this coun- 
try can be implicated in a naval war in which Fhince is neutral, 
it will not afibrd any proof either that we considered the principle 
as unimportant, or that we gave it up. I could, without in the 
slightest degree weakening the cause which I am endeavouring to 
support, give to the honourable gentleman all the beoefic he can 
possibly derive from the commercial treaty with Firance» and 
from particular treaties with other states, and I should be glad ta 
know what advantage he could derive from such an admission. 
If 4ie could show treaties with any given number of states, stilL 
if there were any state in Europe with whom no such treaty was 
in existence, with that state the law of nations, socb as I am now 
contending for, must be in full force. Still more it will be al- 
lowed to me, that if there is any nation that has forborne to be a 
party of these treaties, that maintained this principle and has en- 
forced its rights ; in such a case, no inference that can be drawn 
from treaties with other powers, ean have any we%ht. Tbe ut- 
most the honourable gentleman could argue, and eveu in that I 
do not think he would be founded in justice, would be this— that^ 
if there was no general consent with respect to the principles, par- 
ticular treaties ought to serve as a guide in other cases. But 
what will the honourable gentleman say, if, instead of my staling 
an imaginary case, I give to him this short answer, that with 
every one of the three Northern powers with whom we are at 
present in dispute, independent of the law of nations, of our 
uniform practice, and of the opinions of our courts, we have the 
strict letter of engagements by which they are bound to us? — 
\^l\at vrill he say, if I shew that their present conduct to us is 
as much a violation of positive treaties with usj as it is of th^ 
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law of nations? \^th respect to Denmark and Sweden, nobody 
heret I am sure, has to learn that the treaties of 1661 and 1670 
are now in full force, and nobody can read those treaties with- 
out seeing that the right of carrying enemies' property is com- 
pletely given up* With regard to Russia, the right of this 
country never was given by us. It undoubtedly was very much 
discussed during the time that the treaty of commerce with 
Russia was negotiating; but I will not rest my argument upon 
negative evidence. In the convention signed between Great 
Britain and Russia at the commencement of the present war, 
tht latter bound herself not merely to observe this principle by 
a convention, (not done away, unless we have unjustly com- 
menced hostilities against her,) but she engaged to use her efTorts 
to prevent neutral powers from protecting the commerce of 
France on the seas or in the ports of France. Laying aside 
then every other ground upon which I contend that the 
principle I am now maintaining is supported, still I say, that 
the treaties with these three powers, Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
marky are now in full force» and I ask, whether it is possible to 
suggest any one ground, upon which it can be contended that 
these powers are released from their engagements to us ? So 
much for the justice of the claim, 

I will not. Sir, take up much more of the time of the House, 
because there will be papers laid before the House, which will 
place the subject in a clearer point of view than can be done in 
the course of a debate : — but I must say, that with regard to 
these powers the case does not stop here. What will the ho- 
nourable gentleman say if I shew him, that in the course of the 
present war, both Denmark and Sweden have distinctly ex- 
pressed their readiness to agree in that very principle, against 
which they are disposed to contend, and that they made ac- 
koowledgments to us for not carrying the claim so far as Russia 
was disposed to carry it? What will the honourable gentleman 
say, if I shew him that Sweden, who in the year 1780 agreed to 
the armed neutrality, has since then been at war herself, and 
then acted upon a principle directly contrary to that wbic)) ^e 
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agreed to in the year 1780, and to that upon which she is now 
disposed to act? In the war between Sweden and Russia, the 
former distinctly acted upon that very principle fbr which we are 
now contending. What will the honourable gentleman say» if I 
shew him that in the last autumn, Denmark, with her fleets 
and arsenals at our mercy, entered into a solemn pledge not 
again to send vessels with convoy, until th^ principle was set- 
tled ; and that, notwithstanding this solemn pledge, this state 
has entered into a new convention, similar to that which was 
agreed to in 1780? One of the engagements of that treaty is» 
that its stipulations are to be maintained by force of arms. Here 
then is a nation bound to us by treaty, and who has recently 
engaged not even to send a convoy until the point should be 
determinedy that tells us she has entered into an engagement» 
by which she is bound to support that principle by force of 
arms. Is this, or is it not, war? Is it not that which, if we had 
not heard the honourable gentleman this night, would lead a 
inairto think he insulted an Englishman by questioning his feel- 
higs nponther subject? But, Sir, when all these drcurostances 
Arc accompanfed by armaments, prepared at a period of the 
year when they think they have time for preparation withoot 
being exposed to our navy, His Majesty informs you, that these 
courts have avowed the principles of the treaty of 1780, known • 
by the name of the Armed Neutrality ; but then the honourable 
gentleman says, ''we do not know the precise terms of the pre- 
sent treaty, and therefore wc ought to take no steps until wc 
arc completely apprised of its contents.*' It is true, we do not 
know the exact terms of the treaty ; but I should think if we 
demand to know, whether they have made engagements which 
we consider as hostile to our interests, and they tell us they 
have, but do not tell us what exceptions are made in our favour, 
we are not, I should think, bound to guess them, or to give 
them credit for them until they are shewn to us. How far 
would the honourable gentleman push his argument? Will he say, 
that we ought to Vait quietly for the treaty, that we ought to 
take no step, uatil We have read it paragraph by paragraph, and 
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that then me ahodd acknowledge to those powers that ^^ ^^^ 
now dispirited and not prepared to dispute the point? l^ots he 
mean that we tfaoold give them time to assemhle all the^^ forces, 
and enable theoi to produce something like a substitute fof the 
tallcB navy af Fraaoe? Is this the conduct which t^ honour* 
able gaotleman would recommend to the adopUon of ^lis 
country? Axe we to wait till we see the article itAelfy until we 
see ihm seal to the contract of our destrucUon, b^f^^^ ^^ ^a^ 
any aseans to insure our defence ? *^ 

Sir, I will not trouble the House any longer upc^n the question 
of right, I come now to the question of expedi^^pe, and upon 
this part mitbe subject the honourable gentleman is\|ipt so much 
in doubt. The question is, whether we are to permit jli^.navy of 
our enemy to be supplied and recruited — whether we are to^^M^^ 
blockaded forts to be furnished with warlike stores and provisiifi^ 
— wfaetber we are to suffer neutral nations, by hoisting a fla^^ 
upon a sloop, or a fishing-boat, to convey the treasures of South 
Amerioa to the harbours of Spain, or the naval stores of the 
Bahic to Brest or Toulon ? Are these the propositions which 
gentlemen mean to contend for ? I really have heard no argu- 
ment upon the subject, yet. [Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Laurenoe 
entered the House together, and sat down upon the opposite 
beach.] I suppose I shall be answered by-and.by, as I see 
there is an accession of new members to the confederacy, who 
will, I have no doubt, add to the severity and to the length of 
the contest. I would ask. Sir, has there been any period since 
we have been a naval country, in which we have not acted upon 
this principle ? The honourable gentleman talks of the destruc- 
tion of the naval power of France; but does he really believe that 
her marine would have been decreased to the degree that it now 
is, if, during the whole of the war, this very principle had not 
been acted upon ? and if the commerce of France had not been 
destroyed, does he believe that, if the fraudulent system of 
neutrals had not been prevented, her navy woukl not have been 
in a very difierent situation from that in which it now is? Does 
he not know that the naval preponderance, wittch we have by 
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these iheant acquired, his given security to this ewMtjf ind 
has more than ooce aflforded chances for the salvation of Europe ? 
In the Vreck of the continent, and the disappointntent of our 
hopes there, what has been the security of this country, but its 
naval pre-fionderance ? — and if that were once gone, the spirit 
of the country would go with it. If we had no other guide, i£ 
we had nothirig else to look to but the experience of the present 
war, that alobe proves, not the utility, but the necessity of 
maintaining a ^principle so important to the power, and even to 
the existence/of this country. 

There waa/ something rather singular in the manner in which 

the honoupfy}]e gentleman commented upon, and arg«ed frooy 

the. des^ction ot the naval power of France ; he says, her ma- 

i^&^s now so much weakened, that we may now relinquish the 

B^^ns by which we have so nearly destroyed it ; and, aS the 

-tr-^ery same moment, he holds out the terrors of an invastdn of 

Ireland. The honourable gentleman says, '* We are not now, 

as we were in the year 1780, shrinking from the fleets of 

Fhmce and Spain in the Channel :*' but, if that was our aaij 

excuse for not asserting the principle in the year 1780, we have 

not now, happily for this country, the same reason for not per* 

sisting in our rights ; and the question now is, whether, with 

increased proofs of the necessity of acting upon that prindfiit, 

and with increased means of supporting it, we are for ever to 

give it up ? 

As to the necessity of making enquiries into charges whidi are 
to be exhibited against any part of the conduct of administra- 
tion, and which are to be founded upon a review of their past 
conduct, it is announced by the honourable gentleman, that we 
are to have them laid before us. We shall have opportunity ot* 
discussing them abundantly: none of them touch the point 
which is now before us ; for the amendment, as it stands, would 
only be embarrassed by reference to these topics. I think the 
amendment calculated to obstruct the proceedings of this coun- 
try, on which its safety depends. Many other topics alluded 
to by the honourable gentleman are important, but they are so 
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only in a secoDdary degree. I think the question of right in 
dispute between us and the confederated powers, so eminently 
important, tliat it claims, at this hour, the undivided attention 
of this House. As to what has been said on other topics, of 
the censures which ought to be cast on the counsel we have had 
any share in giving, for the prosecution of the war, I have the 
consolation of knowing what they arc likely to be» from a recol- 
lection of what they have repeatedly been— -that they will most 
probably be put in the same way, and will admit of being an> 
swered in the same way, as they have been already answered as 
ef^en as they were brought forward, and I cannot help flatter- 
ing myself with the same success. I hope also that the public 
will feel, as they have repeatedly felt, that the calamities which 
have overspread Europe, and which have afiectedy to a certain 
degree, this country, though much less than any other, Have 
not been owing to any defect on oar part, but that we have 
pursued principles best calculated for the welfare of human so- 
ciety, the nature and effect of which have been frequently com- 
mented upon by those who have opposed, and by those who 
have supported these principles, and with whom I had the 
honour to act, and still have the honour of acting ; on which, 
I ny, the power, the security, the honour of this nation has 
depended, and which, I trust, the perseverance and firmness, af 
^liament and the nation will not cease to pursue, whiia Hk 
Majesty's servants discharge their duty. 

Mr. Grey's amendment wai n^tived; 

Ayes 63 

Noes 245 

Aa4 the address was then put and carried. 
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will not contend that there can be no situation in which a friend 
to parliamentary reform may be free from th^ taint of those 
doctrines which hare spread such confusion throughout 
Europe. If the honourable gentleman himself has supported the 
cause of parliamentar}' reform at a period when he had little 
support in the country, except from those who professed that 
object to conceal deeper and more dangerous views, he cannot 
find any suspicion of jacobinism in the conduct of him who 
maintained that cause at a period when it was connected with 
no such deceitfy alloy, and threat^ied no such fatal conse- 
quences. I am not so uncharitable as to suppose that every 
man who is now a friend to parliamentary reform must be a 
friend to jacobin principles; I only crave that the honourable 
gentleman would allow that indulgence to those who embraced 
that cause at a time less liable to suspicion and misconstruction 
than that in which some others^ have agitated the question. If 
those who brought it forward, connected as it is with the dt>c- 
trmes of the rights of man and the French revoltitibn, when 
detected and exposed as the pretext of those who were en- 
gaged in a traitorous consph^acy in Ireland to overturn the 
government, and when some of its most zealous aupporters 
here were suspected of similar machinations, could chum a ikir 
construction of their motives, they cannot refuse the aame 
charitable interpretation to those who have less occasion ibr 
the indulgence. If, however, the honourable gentleman is 
more studious to accuse himself than to acqtnt others in his 
views upon this subject, it is a very strange species of candour ; 
the full credit of which I leave undisputed to the honourable 
gentleman. 

Returning, however, from this digression to the frrincipal 
question, I must presume that it seems presumptuous to attempt 
adding any thing to the able, perspicuous, and convincing Speech, 
with which my noble friend opened the case — a speech ^hieh, 
I trust, wiU not merely be sufficient to satisfy the Houi« of the 
vote which they ought to give to-night, but albrd groond of 
congratolationi and on all questions connected with the affiors 
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of Irelandf and indeed all other topics of deliberation, we shall 
have the assistance of the same talents in an enemy of jaco- 
binism. I shall take the liberty to ofier a few remarks on 
the answer which the honourable gentleman endeavoured to 
give to the arguments of my noble friend« The honourable 
gentleman observed, that my noble friend had said, that the 
measure was ** unexampled," and yet, almost in the same breath, 
he complained that he had advanced no precedents in support 
of it! My honourable friend did say that the measure was unex- 
ampled ; but how unexampled ? It is indeed a measure unex- 
ampled in the necessity by which it is called for, and yet, I will 
assert, unexampled in the lenity by which it is distinguished. 
In former times, when it was found necessary to resort to mar- 
tial law, the contests were soon decided in the field. They did 
not, on the present cause of its application, pervade every 
part of the machine of government, every artery of the social 
gp^em ; they did not enter into all the concerns of the commu- 
nity, poison all the comforts of private life, and all the sources 
of public security. The mischief and the danger came armed 
into the field ; and, the battle won, the victors and the van- 
quished again enjoyed, though in diffisrent proportions, the com- 
forts and the advantages of the social state. In this case, 
however, the danger is of another and more malignant species. 
Here, under the baneful influence of jacobinism, your enemies, 
although defeated in the field, only separate ; the vital principle 
of enmity to order and social comfort still remains, confined, 
indeed, in scantier bounds, and with diminished means, though 
with undiminished rancour. The prerogative of exercising mar- 
tial law, which was adequate to a sudden attack, and to a pac- 
ing danger, is not equal to contend with a rebeUion founded 
on principles so secret, so disseminated, so powerful, and so 
persevering. To obviate the defects of martial law, extended 
upon prerogative, it is necessary to improve and to enfore it 
by legislative provisions. 

Having settled what is the description of the measure, it is 
asked, what i& the call for it ? To this we answer, that the pub- 
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lie safety imperiouily demands it ; we contend that it it ne- 
cessary for the defence of the government, for the safety of the 
JiTes and the property of His Majesty's faithful subjects. If we 
had trusted to the operation of martial law, introduced and main- 
tained by prerogative alone, we should have established it io 
concurrence with the jurisdiction of the civil courts; or rather, 
in order to meet the designs of the desperate and disaflfected, we 
should have been compelled to withdraw the benefits of the law 
from the whole of His Majesty's peaceable subjects in Ireland. 
Which course then is to be preferred ? Shall the government re- 
nounce its guard and control over the designs of the disaffected? 
Shall it give room fi>r rebellion, contracted in its sphere and 
broken in its concert, to rally its courage and reunite its scat- 
tered parts ? Or shall we have recourse to that system of martial 
law which would deprive tlie unoffending of its protection ? Or 
shall we not act more wisely m preferring a system which com- 
bines the benefits of law with the vigour of precaution ; which 
obtains the safety of the state and leaves the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice ? Such a sjrstem which does not in a single point 
overstep the immediate necessity; that leaves untouched every 
thing which it is safe to leave, amidst circumstances so critical 
and so difficult, deserves to be considered what I have charac- 
terised it — a system of unexampled lenity. 

But, Sir, some gentlemen seem to suppose that nothi^ can be 
a rebellion but an army in the field, disputing the right to power 
in the constituted authorities. Let us examine this — Is it under 
any notion of either law or policy that this is to be so contended ? 
Is it policy— IB it justice — is it mercy to those who are loyal, to 
have this stand as the definition of rebellion ? It will have the 
effect of putting on a level with the loyal all those who are not 
actually in the field in open rebellion. Civil tribunals, when 
they can be kept up to decide upon civil rights, are certainly 
superior to other tribunals, but it does not thence follow that all 
ii^illtary tribunals are unnecessary ; nor does it follow, that, be^ 
cause, generally speaking, they are inferior to civil tribunala, 
tlicv are thercfort- of no ubc ; it doe* not follow, because all the 
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procadingt of Ike civil power are takexk upon oath, thai there i$ 
no such thing as an oath in the proceeding c^the military courts. 
They donot proceed without oath to the judges, nof without oatli 
of the accusing party, nor without oath of the witnesses ; and 
therefore, although I admit the proceedings of a court-martial; 
"in genend cases, to be a less advantageous mode of administer* 
ing justice than that of a civil tribunal, I cannot assent to the 
assertion, that courts»nartial are totally destitute of form and 
system ; and when the honourable baronet * asks me, as a person 
bred to the fanr, and therefore one from whom he expects to find 
a great attachment to that law, whether I do not prefer the dvil 
to the military tribunal, I must be allowed to say that I hav^ 
a sincere attachment to the laws of my country, but not oMNra 
attachment than any other honest subject of the realm* In tmlh, 
although bred to the learned profession in a very early part of ogr 
lile^ I bad but a short acquaintance with it— enough* howcvtr, 
to admire the excellence of it, but not enough to make me do» 
spise any other system which the necessities of a state may reqaivo. 
As a general proj^osition, I do not contend that a court-martial is 
a preferable mode of trial to that of the civil tribunal; butlsqr, 
that by a constant practice of this country, in the ma na g em ent of 
its public concerns, there have been occasioos, and there always 
will be occasions, where the trial by a court-martial is preferable 
ovoi to that of a trial by Jury, because better adapted to the ease 
to be tried. If this be not so, for what reason is it that we are, 
year after year, in the constant habit of passing the mutiny bill ? 
Let it not be supposed that I wish the martial course of proceed- 
ing to be extended beyond its necessity, to the diminution of the 
oivil power : — I only say it proves this, that parliament have con- 
sidered what fonns are best adapted to cases, instead of following 
one uniformf course for them all ; and even in ordinary times of 
peace and public tranquillity, it was considered that the martial 
law is better adapted to some cases than the civil authority. If 
parliament have been in the^abit of adapting military law for the 
^l«cisioQ of some cases, what will they not do when die public 

♦ Sir Lawrence Parsons. 
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safety depends upon adopting such a system ? Wheu tlie first 
object is tlie public saf4^ty ; and when civil process caaoet be 
resorted to, or the ordiuary mode of civil process faamiot be 
carried on without this military aid, I ask, what is it that par« 
liament will not assent to, for the porpose of aocomplishing this 
system of proteatioa ? If ibis be so, will any raaa tell me» that 
retaining, as I do, an enthusiastic reverence for tbe trial by 
jury, it is not better to have a partial military law, for the pre- 
servation of the essence of tliat very trial, than, by gUnging to 
the name of a trial by jury, lose both tlie spirit and the sub« 
stance of it ? 

Sir, a we come to the question of law, I shaU not presume to 
argue it ; I have not been long enough in the profession to possess 
much knowledge of it ; there are others in this House ready and 
competent to that task, if it be necessary to discuss it* But I 
would ask, whether any man will tell me that the crime of rebd- 
lion (kpends on five or six, or fifty, or five thousand men assem- 
bling together ? I say» no ; that is not the standard to which to 
refer the questioii of rebdlion. If there be a systematic plan 
formed for die destruction of a country, and there is a concert of 
men, whether three or five, or any other number, to accomplish 
that end, whether by burglary, or robbory, or murder, or any 
species of criminality whatever, or^ in furtherance of that plan, to 
d^ter the loyal and peaceiiblc part of the community firom bemg 
true to their iallegiance, for the purpose of executing with more 
fiicility their martial law, as a system either ^ terror or other- 
wise, to rob triumphant^, or take away by sieakh — whether it be 
<* the pestilettce that walketh in the darkness, or the sword that 
wasteth in the noon-day," if its character be rebelUon, rebellion 
be it called ; '— if its eCedt be to defeat the purposes of civil pro* 
cess, whether by skulking with the dagger of the assassin in its 
kand, or by assuming the parade, the pomp^ and the ciroim- 
stance of, I will not say glorious, war, it is still rebellion. Whether 
fiagitiotts, boldt aod open, or sly, insinuating^ and crafty — 
whether with much or with little bloodshed, may bepoinCs that 
may constitute a diffek^ence in the degree ; but» which is moat 
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detestable, is a thing not worth debating. What then is the 
question before us ? Whether you will now take a qualified, 
restrained, limitedy governed martial law, and preserve the great 
mass of the civil rights of the subjects in Ireland ; or will hazard 
an opinion in which the whole may be thrown under the un* 
qualified, unrestrained, unlimited, and ungovernable spirit and 
uncontrollable practice of martial law? — I say, that on such a 
question no honest intelligent man can possibly hesitate. 

The honourable gentleman has alluded to the character of the 
noble Marquis, who is at the head of the executive power* Upon 
the merits of that great and illustrious personage, 1 feel more than 
I am able to express ; but I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
my sentiments are in unison with those cf every friend to real 
virtue and enlightened patriotism, in admiration of the noble Blar- 
quis. My noble fnend has produced the authority of that higb 
and respected character, as evidence of the neceittty of martial 
law, in the situation of Ireland. Lord Comwallis, since the re- 
bellion, has issued many warrants for holding such courts ; even 
these courtshave tried and condemned persons fior various offiencci. 
They have tried and convicted men, not merely of ofiencea cod* 
structively amounting to what is called furtherance of rebelHoo, 
but of the crimes of murdar and rebellion. But the honourable 
gentleman says, a court-martial may judge ill ; and he gives you 
a solitary instance as a proof of this. Why, ^^ so he may of the 
conduct of a jury : but what would be said to me, if, afier giving 
an instance in which a jury had convicted where they ought to 
have acquitted, or had acquitted where they ought to have con* 
victed, I were from thence to conclude that the trial by jury is 
an evil, and that you ought to have no more of it ? I believe I 
fshould not have many supporters in this House, or in this coun- 
try ; and yet the honourable gentleman's instance of the mistake 
made by one court-martial amounts to no more than that which 
I have stated. 

But it IB said that the courts of law are open ! Thie : the 
couru of law have been open ; the judges have been enabled te 
h6ld their assizes, because the wise and benevolent measures 
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that have been pursued, because the very measure now in dis- 
cussion afforded that protection and security which justice 
could not otherwise have obtained. It is owing to their salutary 
]precautions that civil process has been preserved to the peace- 
able. If, amidst such perilous circumstances, the laws have 
maintained their course as in time of peace ; if individuals have 
been protected, and the constitution of the state defended, it is 
by a continuance of the same vigorous, but tempered system, 
that Ireland can be maintained in the enjoyment of tranquillity, 
and secured from a recurrence of those disastrous scenes, of 
which the calamities must be fresh in every man's recollection. 

The motion of adjournment was negatived, and Lord Castlereagh'i 
motion passed without a division. * 



* On the Mth of March Mr. Pitt resigned the offices of First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer; and other changes i a 
the ministerial departments at the same time took place. The new Ad* 
mtnbtration consisted of, 

^. , „ „ ^ , -. C First Lord of the Treasury and Chau* 

Right Hon. Henry Addington | cellor of the Exchequer. 

Duke of Portland President of the Council. 

X«ord Eldon Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Westmoreland ' Lord Privy Seal. 

Earl St. Vincent First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Earl of Chatham Master-General of the Ordnance. 

. _ „ ( Secretary of State for the Home De- 
Lord Pelham < ^ ' ' 

( partment. 

Lord Hawkesbury Ditto for Foreign Affiurs. 

Lord Hobart i l>^Xo for the Depaptment of War and 

{ the Colonies. 

Lord ViKount Lewidiam > p^ij,„t „f the Bowd of Control for 

(now Earl of DartmoutbjMc- ^ . ,_. ,, ,. 

eeeded by Lord Castlereagh S *' ^^" °^ ^"*'- 

Right Hon. Charles Yorke Secretary at War. 

Earl of Liverpool Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Right Hon. Dudley Ryder ) ^ . ' . 

(now Lord Harrowby) \ Treasurer of the Navy. 

Right Hon. Thomas Steele ; Joint Paymasters of His Majesty't 

Lord Olenbervie.. ,.•• > Forces. 

VOL. III. R 
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March 25. 1801. 

On a motion by Mr. Grey, for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to enquire into the State of the Nation, 
Mr. Pitt said, # 

That afYer what the House had heard from his right honour- 
able friend*, and much as he was interested in the question, 
and in some of the topics which were opened by the honourable 
gentleman whose motion was npw before the House, he should 
hare felt that he had but little excuse for troubling the House 
much at large upon the present subject, if the debate had not, 
firom a few words which fell from another honourable gentleman • 
taken a turn totally different from that which was introduced 
by the honourable mover. The principal part of the time 
which he employed in the discussion was consumed in endea- 
vouring to satisfy the House, that, as he now suspected some 
gentlemen had improperly resigned their situations under go- 
vernment, that was sufficient to induce the House to go into an 
enquiry mto the state of the nation. If it had not been for 
some observations that were made upon those resignatioDS, and 
he had been aware that no gentleman would give his vote this 



Lord Auckland ) 

Lord Charles Spencer J "^•^ Portmarter^Gener.!. 

John Hiley Addington, Esq. ... ) » <• i. n< 

Nicholas Vansit^ E«,T?..... \ S^cretanes of the Trea«,r>. 

Sir William Grant Blaster of the BjoIU. 

Sir Edward Law ) . 

(now Lord EUenborougb) \ Attoniqr-Geiief*L 

Hon. Spencer Perceval Solicitor-General. 

Earl of Hardwicke Lord Lieutenant ^ 

Earl of Clare Lord Chancellor I of Ire- 
Lord CasUereagh, succeeded by ^ ^. Secretarv f land. 
Right \< on, W. Wickham J ^^^^ ^ecretao i lana. 

Hight Hoiu Isaac Corr> Chancellor of the Exchequer J 

•* Mr. Dunda!». 
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night upon any but a consideration of this simple question : — 
*' Do the arguments this night alter the principles on which 
you yourselves have acted for nearly nine years ?'* — if, he said» 
it had not been for some observations which were independent 
of that question, simply so stated, he should have felt it hardly 
necessary for him to have troubled the House at all, hut to pass 
by in silence, and refer to the judgment of the House, every 
thing which related to his own personal conduct. He hoped 
that this language would not be mistaken for indifference in him 
as to the opinion of the House, or of the country ; for a con- 
tempt for either he had no wish to express. He pretended to 
no such philosophy as that which led to the species of indif- 
ference as to the opinion of otiiers, which some persons chose 
to affect ; nor was he indifferent to the circumstances of this 
country, nor to the opinion which the public might entertain of 
the share, the too large share, he had taken in them : on the 
contrary, he confessed, that these topics occupied his attention 
much, for events had happened which disappointed hi^ 
warmest wishes, and frustrated the most favourite hopes of his 
heart ; and he could have desired to have continued to pursue 
the objects of such hopes and wishes to the end of that struggle, 
which he had worked for with anxiety and oare. Th^re never 
was a period in his life in which .thesq topics were indifierent to 
him. Much less could he be indifferent to the good opinion of 
those who had been induced, on so many occasions, to show so 
much confidence in him— i-a confidence, hoifever, which had 
always been constitutionally given, and to -which he begged 
kave to say, every servant of the crown was entitled, until 
forfeited by his conduct* Neither was -he indifferent to the 
many marked instances he had observed of the personal con- 
fidence in him, upon various occasions, and yvhich he could not 
Aattcr himself with havhig merited. 

Much, however, as he ifolt ihoM seutimenta, there wore others 
which he felt still more strongly ; and therefore he wa3 under 
the necessity of submitting some ideas upon the subject before 
the House. This was not a question solely appljicable to him- 

R 2 
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self or to his colleagues ; for if it were, bdwever dear the 
topics of such a case might be to him, he should have been 
Induced to give the House but little trouble on that account. No, 
this was a question which involved the honour of that House, 
and the character of the nation ; the honour of the one, and the 
constitutional freedom of the other. This motion taken is 
that view of the subject, he would put to the House this ques- 
tion: — Whether it was prepared to retract ^1 that it had 
declared and done for the last nine most eventful years, and had 
changed its mind on the nature of that struggle in which we 
had for that period been engaged, and in whichy not only so 
large a majority of that House had been so firm, but, as be had 
on a former occasion taken the liberty of expressing it, a greater 
majority of the people had supported uniformly and steadily, 
and which they had considered as nothing less than a contest for 
independence with the enemy abroad, and for a constitutional 
safety with the enemy at home ? He believed, therefore, that 
the House would conceive its honour to be implicated in the 
question now before it, as well as the honour, and, in a con- 
siderable degree, the safety of the country. On these points, 
the decision of the House, and the judgment of the public, had 
been uniform and steady. If ever die moment should arrive, 
in which, under whatever mask, the attempt should be made, 
to induce the House to forget the principles by which it had been 
so long guided — if ever the moment should arrive, in which the 
principles of those should prevail who had, by their argu- 
ments, supported the enemy, the counsels of those who had 
so oAen embarrassed our proceedings, and checked our efforts 
^-counsels, which led to the surrender of our independence and 
constitutional freedom, instead of the counsels which tended to 
the preservation of both — if ever the moment should arrive, 
when the House, being told they should tread back their steps 
to avoid a general havoc over all Europe, instead of pursuing 
such steps uniformly and steadily should adopt the advice -~ if 
ever the moment should arrive, when the House would listea to 
and follow such counsels, he should then indeed begin to think 
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that there was some ground for the prediction which had been 
ttttered of the downfall of this empire : i>ut> thank God ! thero 
was no appearance of any such downfall, because there was nq 
probability that tlie advice and counsel he had just alluded to 
was to be taken as a remedy for any evil which was alleged to 
afflict us. .^ 

He therefore spoke with less apprehension of danger than he 
should do if these things were doubtful, upon the motion of the 
honourable gentleman, and witli the less anxiety as to many 
parts of that gentleman's speech, when he r^ected on the man- 
ner in which it had been answered by his right honourable friend ; 
indeed, he thought he perceived something which conveyed an 
idea, that the honourable gentleman opposite to him did not 
entertain any very sanguine hope tliat ihey . would be abk to 
prevail on the House to assent to the motion now before it; they 
did not seem to think they had laid before it materials to call 
upon it to retract all it had hitherto asserted, or reverse all it 
had hitherto done in the course of the preseni war. This con- 
sideration, therefore, supposing he felt no other, would have 
induced him to remain silent on this debate ; but he felt a mixed 
sensation, from what had fallen from an honourable gentleman, 
and from a noble lord*, with whom he had the honour of 
being conaected in kindred, as he had hitherto been in political 
sentiments. He felt grateful for the unmerrted expressions of 
good opinion which his uoble kinsman, and those with whom he 
was roost immediately connected, had directed towards him ; but 
he must confess, he should have been better pleased, both as a 
public man, and a private individual, if he had heard sentiments 
that were less favourable to himself, and more favourable to 
otliers, who were now in His Majesty's service ; and if he felt 
any other than such wishes, he apprehended he should have been 
unworthy of the good opinion which the noble lord had been 
pleased to express of him. Nor could he help saying, that those 
who, like the noble lord, were to vote for this motion, weret 
without intending it, adopting a course the most unfair, the 

* Lord Tempk. 
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most unkind, towanhr those to whom they professed friendship, 
that they possibly cotdd pursue ; and at the same time, a course 
that would be the most mischievous with regard to the interests 
of the public. 

' Now, as to the word unfair ^ which he perceiTcd had an effect 
on some gentlemen on the other side, which he did not intend 
lb producey he meant nothHi^ uncivff to these gentlemen ; but 
tiie House should judge whether his ideas were just or not. 
There were two sets of gentlemen who were desired to vote on 
precisely the same question, on twb gtounds, that were not 
only distinct, but opposite. Of this he thought himself entitled 
to complain. He thought he had soine reason to complain, 
that his opponent was to have the benefit of the votes of some 
of the friends of the ^ate administration, while he who was one 
of such administration, had only the benefit of a speech from 
his friends ; thus his noble relation expressed In him the inllest 
confidence, and yet pursued him to Condemnation, because be 
did not choose to confide in those df His Majesty's servants who 
were now in office. 

In the next place, he hoped he might be penm'tted to ob- 
serve, that there was no point which had been more disputed 
in that House, (although the thing itself never appeared to htm 
to be difficult, ) than that of confidence in His Majesty 's minis- 
ters. But the case was not to stop here. The question €f con- 
fidence had nothing about it that was new. It attended the 
outset of his administration, and it had not deserted the close <j^ 
it. In the outset of his administration, he understood it to be 
held by some people, that no person was entitled to common and 
ordinary confidence, until he had given proof of having deserved 
it. It never could be carried in substance to the length it here 
went in the letter ; for it was impossible to say that a man should 
not have any confidence in a situation, because it was new to him, 
for that must be made applicable for every human creature; 
whenever he entered at first upon any emplo)moent, he must at 
some time or other be new in his employment ; it was not there- 
fore; at that time, judged diat he should have no confidence 
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personally, (for certainly that was not claimed for him,) but it 
was said, that he came into administration with sentiments oppo- 
site to thoJie which had been held by men who preceded him 
in otBce^ and who had enjoyed the confidence of the House, 
(he meant the sentiments of the honourable gentleman opposite 
to him*,) and the question was then, whether he, who was 
then said to hold sentiments di£Ferent from those which were 
said to have the confidence of the House, should have any of 
that confidence placed in him ; that was the way in which th^ 
point was put then. But the way in which it was put now was 
absolutely whimsical : for it was now stated, *< Here is a mi- 
nistry who have had the full confidence of the House of Com- 
mons;" — words which he did not presume to utter for himself, 
bat which, for the pXirpos^ of thin debate, were uttered by 
others for him — • and gentlemen had said, that within a few hours 
of his departure there was an appearance of stability in His 
Majesty's govtfmment. But what was the complaint ndw? 
Not that the persons who now claimed th^ support of the Hoi6e 
differed from those who had received that support, as he was 
stated to have done in 178S, (how correctly that was stated was 
another quMtion,) but that those who now claimed the confi- 
dence of thie House, ought not to have it, because they pro- 
fessed the same principles as those who have so long possessed 
that confidence. The reason for this was a very curious one; 
it was stated by certain gentlemen to be that of their not know- 
ing why His Majesty's late ministers had retired : — so that con- 
fidence was to be withheld from His Majesty's present servants 
till gentlemen knew why their predecessors went out of office, 
and till the new ones were known. He did not see why gentle- 
men were to withhold their confidence from His Majesty's pre- 
sent ministers, because they did not know why their predecessors 
retired ; he did not know why gentlemen wanted any more in- 
formation on that subject than they possessed already. They 
knew almost all they should know, and, he believed, all they 
would know upon that Mibject. But here the public were to be 
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deprivad of tlie services of those who had beeo chosen by the 
crown, merely because there was, about the retirement of their 
predecessorsy something which these gentlemen said they did 
not understand ; and because the House did not know how the 
new ministers would act. He understood that they were per- 
' sons who would act on their own judgment, as they ought to do 
in each particular, but that their general principles were the 
the same ; and then it came to this— that the supporters of the 
present motion said the House ought to withhold its confidence 
from the present ministers, not because they were the reverse, 
but because they were the same in principle with those in whom 
the House had confided. 

But he would not stop here. If the House considered the 
points on which it usually afforded its confidence, it would find 
every reason for affording it to the present ministers* It waa 
said, that ministers should be men known to the House of Com- 
mons before the House confided in them. Be it so. That could 
not be made applicable to the situation to which they isere at 
any time to be appointed, because that would go to the exclu- 
sion of confidence in any man whenever he came into a new 
situation. There could be no experience of him in that situ- 
kxion until he was tried. But when persons were tried in one 
situation, and had acquitted themselves well, the rule was to 
give them credit that they would do so in any other situation, 
until proof of something to the contrary appeared. If this waa 
not correct doctrinet he was very much deceived* He should 
like to kno!^ on what principle it was, that the propriety of 
> bupporting them should be questioned until they had shewn by 

their actions that they did not deserve to be supported. Were 
these gentlemen called to a situation that was new to them ? 
Yes ; but were they new to the public ? Not so ; for they were 
not only not new to the House and the public, but they were not 
new to the love and esteem of the House and the public, and 
tliat from sufficient experience as to their prindples and talents. 
— One of them was a gentleman who was admired in private, ba 
well as respected and esteemed in public, who had been long 
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choseD into the situation of the first commoner in this countryi 
and had lately been unanimously re-elected to that high sta- 
tion. * Was this the person of whom the House of Commons were 
to say, they would not confide in him, because, at a moment of 
difficulty, (dissembled by none, but exaggerated by some persons 
who Ipved to dwell on any topic which gave any thing of a gloom 
to our afiieiirs,) he quitted a situation of the highest authority that 
a representative of the people could possess, for one of greater 
trouble and perplexity, and at a moment when honourable gen- 
tlemen were holding out the difficulties of the situation to be in- 
superable? To refuse confidence to such a person in such a 
situation, appeared to him to be repugnant to common sense and 
to common justice ; and he could not help saying, that he was 
astonished at what his noble friend f and the honourable baro- 
ne.H had said that night on some parts of this subject. 

Again he would say, that if he saw a noble lord^ called to 
the situation of a secretary of state, he was ready to ask, without 
the fear of receiving any answer that would disappoint him, whe- 
ther gentlemen on the other side knew any man, who was supe- 
rior to that noble lord ; who for the last ten years had more 
experience of state affiurs, and who had given greater proof of 
steady attention to public business ; of a better understanding ; 
of more information; who possessed in a greater degree all 
those qualities which go to qualify a man for great affiurs ? He 
was ready to ask gentlemen on the other side, if they knew any 
one among themselves who was superior to his noble friend ? 
Let them give him the answer. He should like to take the 
opinions of the different individuals on the other side, if it were 
not a painful thing to put it to their modesty, whether any one 
among them, except one honourable gentleman || whose atten- 
4ance was of late so rare that he might almost be considered as 
a new member — whose trauscendant talents, indeed, made him 
an exception to almost any rule in every thing that required 
uncommon powers, but whose conduct was also what ought, 

♦ Mr. AddingtOB. f Lord Temple. t Sir William Young. 
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generally speaking, to be an exception ako to the rules which 
ought to guide the affiiirs of this country ; which conduct had 
been at mrtance in some respects from that of almost every 
other public man, and which, if followed, must hare been highly 
injurious to the true interest of this country— he repeated it, 
he knew of no one on the opposite side of the House (except the 
honourable gentleman he had alluded to, whose experience waa 
as great as his faculties were transcendant,) that was more thaa 
equal to his noble friend in capacity for business. He did not 
mean to ofier any incivility to gentlemen on the othor side ; but 
he did not think that he had offered either of them any dispi- 
mgement whatever, when he said, that neither of thetti iras Mne 
than equal to his noble friend. . 

Was it necessary for him to say much of tlie faculties and fit* 
ness, in every particular, of a certain noble lord* who wat likely 
soon to have the custody of the great seal ? He was, sorely, not 
new to this country, whose character for legal knowledge, lor 
integrity, and for a cluster of those qualitiea which fit biro for 
that high office, had been long acknowledged. There was no 
pledge necessary on behalf of such a character. 

Of other individuals of the new administration, he could say 
nnich ; but if he were to indulge his feelings upon this topic, he 
should be in danger of wearying the House. There waa, however, 
one character of whom he could not forbear speaking. It would 
occur to the House, that it was not an ettsf thing to supply the 
place of the late first lord of the admiralty, Earl Spencer ; tm4 
yet, he should think, that the name of Earl St. Vincent would ap« 
pear in a satisfactory light to the House, even aa the successor of 
the noble earl, or of any other man known to this coonfry ; and 
that the more especially in a period of war, which called for all the 
exertion of the executive government. Was (his appointment not 
such as to support the hope of this country, that it would come 
soon to the termination of a contest which we had conducted 
near to a conclusion — [**Hear! hear!" from the other side,] — 
which he trosted we had conducted near to a conclusion. But 
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whether the contest was yet to be long or short, until the object 
of it were secured, he hoped the spirit of the country would not 
be impaired, nor in any degree slackened, but exerted with vi- 
gour towards bringing it to a termination ; or, if we were still 
to struggle with continued difficulties, he would ask, was not 
the name of that noble earl a shield and bulwark to the nation ? 
He would therefore say, that gentlemen spoke with but little 
reflection, or even consideration, when they said the present 
administration were not entitled to the confidence of that House, 
or of the public — he meant, of course, no more than a consti- 
tutional confidence. All he contended for was, that unless 
some good reason were assigned to the contrary, the House was' 
bound, by the best principles of policy, as well as by the true 
spirit of the constitution of this country, to wait to see the con- 
duct of the ministers of the crown, before they should withhold 
their confidence. On this subject of confidence, let not gentle- 
men suppose that a committee on the state of the nation could 
be of the least use, because nothing that could be there dis- 
closed could give the House more information than the House 
possessed already on that matter ; nor could any thing be done 
in that committee that could alter the present posture of the 
executive government, unless the committee should pass a reso- 
lution to withdraw its confidence from the present ministers of 
the crown, and to give it to their opponent * and his friends, in 
order to make them successors to them ; which would be a 
pretty strong measure, and border on an encroachment on the 
prerogative, besides introducing principles the very reverse of 
those which had hitherto invariably had the sanction of par- 
liament. He did not mean to use any opprobrious epithets 
towards gentlemen on the other side ; but he certainly did not 
say more than was warranted by fact, when he said, that bjr 
the constant course of the determination of parliament, the 
principles of tbese gentlemen had been reprobated. 

Having said this, he would now utter a word or two fbr hh 
colleagttes, and for himself. With regard to their quitting their 

♦ Mr. Pox. 
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offices^ he did not sec any mystery about that subject, and he 
thought he was entitled to rely on the candour of gentlemen on 
the other side for believing the sincerity of their declarations on 
the occasion. The honourable gentleman * who spoke first, was 
pleased to say, he would allow that, in case of a public measure of 
importance which a minister found he could not propose with sue* 
cess, or that he was not able to propose as a measure which was 
assuredly to receive the assistance of those who compose the exc* 
cutive government, and that such a measure a minister could not 
conscientiously give up or abandon — that such a condition of 
things would be sufficient to excuse a minister for retiringi and 
would, indeed* give a minister a right to retire. Now, after that 
aUowance of the honourable gentleman, it was matter of astonish- 
ment to him that any doubt could have been entertained by that 
honourable gentleman on that part of the subject, or that he did 
not at once admit, that the circumstance which had been suffi- 
ciently explained already, had amounted, in the opinion of that 
honourable gentleman, to a complete justification of himself and 
others who had retired. He admitted, however, to the honour- 
able gentleman, that if a person who filled an office of important 
trust under government had formed the project of proposing 
some measure which did not appear to him to be of much public 
importance, although. he had made up his mind upon it, but 
which he could not carry into effisct, seeing clearly that the bcot 
of the government of which he made a part was against him, 
then it was the duty of such a minister to forego that opinion, 
and to sacrifice rather than withdraw liis assistance from govern- 
ment in the hour of peril. 

Mr. Pitt said, it was extremely painful to him to be obliged to 
say so much, and so long to occupy the attention of the House; 
but he would observe, that he had lived to very little purpose for 
the last seventeen years of his life, if it was necessary for him to 
say, that he had not quitted his situation in order to shrink from 
its difficulties ; for, in the whole of that time, he had acted, 
whethor well or ill, it was not for him to say, but certainly in a 
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manner that had no resemblance to shrinking from difficulty. He 
might say this, if he were to strike the seventeen years out of the 
account, and refer only to what had taken place within the last 
two months ; and he would venture to all^e, that enough had 
happened within that time to wipe off the idea of his being dis- 
posed to shrink from difficulty, or wishing to get rid of any re* 
sponsibility. What had happened within that period had afforded 
him an opportunity of shewing, in a particular manner, that he 
was willing to be responsible to any extent which his situation cast 
upon him : in that particular he had had the good fortune, how* 
ever unfortunate the cause, to have shewn that he was not only 
a party, but that he was the deepest of aH parties in re* 
sponsibility, in the adoption of a measure the most critical with 
regard to himself and his colleagues. He was therefore led 
to say, as to the measure which had induced him to quit 
his situation, that he did believe the importance of it, and 
the circumstances by which it was attended, to be such, that 
while he remained in office he should have been finable to bring 
it forward in the way which was likely to be eventually successful; 
and therefore ha judged that he should serve less beneficially the 
public, as well as the parties more immediately the objects of it, 
in making the attempt, than in desisting from the measure. His 
idea of the measure itself was, that it i«as one which upon the 
whole had been better adopted than refused under all the circum* 
stances: such was also the idea of those who had acted with him, 
and they had therefore thought it better that they should quit 
their offices than continue under such circumstances in Hts Ma* 
je&ty's service. In doing this, they had acted purely from prin* 
ciple ; they had acted in such a manner as had satisfied their 
own minds, which was to them important ; and he hoped they 
had acted in such a manner as would, one day or other, be per* 
fectiy satisfactory to the public, so far as the public should ever 
think it worth their while to be concerned in his conduct. 

The measure to which he alluded, had he proposed it, as at 
one time ha wished, was not one which gentlemen on the other 
side of the House were likely tolook on lightly, altitough he should 
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have had the good fortune to have their support if he had brouglit 
it forward, that is» on one part : but he did not think that he 
should upon the whole of it, nor did he believe those gentlemen 
would have favoured the whole of the principle on which he should 
have proposed the measure. He was not anxious to have the 
question agitated at all at this moment. I do not think, said Mr. 
Pitt, that this is a period in which it can be agitated beneficially 
to the public, or even to those who arc more immediately the ob- 
jects of it, and who are supposed to be so interested in its success; 
but whenever it is agitated, I shall be ready and I shall be willing 
to go fully into it, and to give at large my opinion on it. I will say 
only at present, that as to any thing which I and my colleagues 
meditated to bring forward, I disclaim the very words in common 
use, ** the emancipation of the catholics," or, *' catholic emanci- 
pation.*' 1 have never understood that subject so — I never un- 
derstood the situation of the catholics to be such — I do not now 
understand the situation of the catholics to be such as that any re- 
lief from it coold be correctly so described ; bbt 1 think the few 
remaining benefits, of which they have not yet participated, might 
have beta added- safely to the many benefits which have been so 
bounteously confenred on them in the course of the present reign. 
I was of opinion, and I am still of opinion, that these benefits, if 
they had gone before the imion, would have been rash and de- 
structive, I was of opinion then, — 1 am of opimon now, timt the 
very measure I allude to, as a claim of right cannot be maintain- 
ed; and it is on the ground of liberahty alone, and political ex^ 
pedience, (and in that sense wisdom, as connected with other 
measures,) that I should have thought it desirable, advisable, 
tni important : but I would not have liad it founded on a naked 
proposition, to repeal any one thing which former policy had 
deemed expedieat fbr the. safety of the church and state. No, 
Sir, it was a comprehensive and an extensive system which I in- 
tended to propose — to relinquish tilings certainly intended once 
MB a security, which I thought in some respect inefiectual, and 
which were liable to additional objections, from the very circum- 
itaace of the object of the union having been accomplished, and 

lo 
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getting oth^r security for the same objects, to have a more con- 
sisteni and rational security both in church and state, according 
to the principle, but varying the mode, which the wisdom of our 
ancestors had adopted to prevent danger. The measure I in- 
tended to propose, I think, would give more safety to the church 
and state, as well as more satisfaction to all classes and all 
descriptions of the King's subjects, to take away that which no 
nan would wish to remain, provided there could be perfbct 
security without it. The House will, I am sure, forgive me for 
this part of my address to it. 

As to what might be the nature of the measure, I am sure the 
House will in a moment feel, that what I am going to allege will 
satisfy it, that nothing of this nature could ever be accomplished 
by having a committee of the whole House on the state of the 
nation ; for, independent of the many things which would be ne- 
cessary to be done, if such a measure were set on foot, there is 
one thing which will make it obvious how inefficient for such a 
purpose a committee on the state of the nation would be. In the 
first place, that committee would not have any power whatever 
to interrogate any one member of parliament ; and therefore all 
that part of the speech of the honourable gentleman which tended 
to connect the committee on the state of the nation with the con- 
dition of the catholics in Ireland, although it might serve the pur- 
pose af engaging men's affections for a moment, had, in reality, 
Aothing whatever to do with it ; and gentlemen are not such no- 
vices in the afiairs of parliament as not to know that they may« 
whenever they please, move this or any other subject, independ- 
•At of any other consideration, and that there is no necessity for 
a committee to enquire into the state of the nation for that pur- 
pose. I think, however, that the question witli regard to the 
condition of the catholics, according to my view of things, can- 
not be in^proved by a committee on the state of the nation being 
broiight forward at this time. . It will cast no light whatever on 
any one subject connected with the catholic question. I am ab- 
solutely ceruin, as little can it throw on the cause, or the pro- 
priety or impi of^i^y of our resignation : <— this is too obvious to 
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require any argament. How can the committee proceed to the 
examination of the cause of the resignation of His Majesty's mini- 
sters, to which some gentlemen, for purposes, perhaps, not Tery 
doubtfuly have been pleased to attach so much importance ? I 
know of no right which the House of Commons itself, still less a 
committee, can have to require of any man to state his reasons 
for tendering his resignation to his sovereign ; nor is it a common 
thing for the public tO require it. A man very often, indeed, 
makes his appeal to the public on going out of office, and thai 
sometimes as much with a wish to be reinstated as any thing ; 
but I never heard of a man being called on to exculpate himself 
from the charge of resigning. But gentlemen say, that, by our 
being silent on the subject of the catholic question, we have 
brought the name of our sovereign into disrepute ; and the ho- 
nourable gentleman chooses to put a construction on our remain^ 
ing silent, and then to ask a question, whether th^ catholics had 
or had not been deceived. And upon the obstacles to the mea<- 
sure, as they are stated in a paper, of which I shall take notice 
shortly, the honourable gentleman says, that iimumerahU ob- 
stacles are in the way of the measure. I do not know what paper 
he took up ; I cannot be responsible for it ; nor, indeed, for the 
verbal accuracy of any paper whatever. I believe the word which 
the honourable gentleman has alluded to was really insuperahk^ 
and not innumerabU. Upon that subject, all I will ^y is this : — 
That although I wished to submit the question of the catholics to 
parliament, there were such objections statsd'as made me feel it 
impossible, with propriety, to bring th^ measure forward as a 
minister. These are the general words I choose to use upon the 
subject : the honourable gentleman shall draw Mm me no ad* 
missions, and no denials on this subject, ffifr^iiiay argue as he 
pleases from the words I use. [" Hear! hetaf!" from the other 
side.] Gentlemen may draw what inference they please. 

But I shall say a few words more upon this subject. Gentle- 
men say, that I lefl this case in a state in which the name of the 
sovereign is brought into question ; and they appear to be angry, 
because 1 will not tell them whether thej ought to be angry or 
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not. They wonder why I do not make it a matter of que8tioD» 
and they put distantly some points in the way of question ; but 
I will not answer interrogatories. I will tell those gentlemen, 
however, that upon this subject they deceive themselves grossly. 
Should they be able to establish that the opinion of the sovereign 
made it impossible to bring the subject forward, they would gain 
nothing by it ; for, should the opinion of the sovereign be what it 
might, or the opinion of his servants what it might; of the sove- 
reign to dispense with the services, or of the servant to tender his 
resignation, it would still remain the same. Let these gentlemen 
but once be able to shake this principle, and they will have done 
more than they will be willing to avow towards the destruction of 
the monarchy: they will have established the most extrava- 
gant part of an oligarchy that ever was erected in any state ; for 
then neither the sovereign could dismiss, nor the subject resign, 
iwithout tfn explanation being made to the public. So that the 
sovereign, the father of his people, could never part from his ser- 
vants, unless he condescended to show that they gave him bad ad- 
vice ; nor his servants tender their resignation, unless they could 
|ixove that something was attempted to be imposed upon them 
iHbich they could not, in their consciences, approve. Now, I 
would ask, is that the state, or is it desirable it should be the state, 
.of the monarchy of this country ? Certainly it is not. The use 
of the name of the sovereign for the purpose of influencing 
opinions in this House, or in any deliberative assembly, is justly 
deemed unconstitutional. The sovereign exercises his opinion 
on the sentiments, as well as capacity, of his ministers ; and if, 
upon either, he judges them to be incompetent, or in any degree 
unflty it is the prerogative, and, with perfect loyalty, let me add, 
aye the duty, of the crown to dismiss such ministers. Allow 
me also to say, that if a minister feels, that, from a sense he 
entertains of his duty, he ought to propose a measure, but is 
convinced that his endeavours must be ineffectual, to that his ser- 
vices roust be limited to a narrower compass than he could desire, 
and that success, in some material point, is impossible, he 
ought to be permitted to retire : but, in proportion to the diffi- 
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cuUy which the tovereigii may have in accepting the resignation 
of such a mioitler, ought to be his lore for such a sovereign. 
I hope I am not deficient in my iluty to the best of sovereigns ; 
and I hope the whole ground and motive of my actions will con- 
tinue to be justified during the whole of his reign. This is all 
I shall say upon this subject, which may perhaps be saying more 
than I ought* 

With respect, however, to the assurances said, or supposed, to 
have been held out to the catholics of Ireland, I would add a few 
words. The honourable gentleman has alluded to a paper circu* 
lated in that part of His Majesty's dominions. It was a memoriB- 
dum sent in the name of a. noble lord at the head of the executive 
government of Ireland — a character revered by all who knew hiiii» 
and whoae name I am persuaded will not be profaned, nor mett* 
lioned in this country with any disrespect. I know it ta be tnie 
that the noble lord did feel it right, as a matter of public duty, %m. 
make a communication to persons most immediately among the 
catholics, and to state the nsotives which led to the lale rhanfn 
that took place in His Miigesty's cooncils, in order lo prevent any 
misrepresentation of that subject than adding to the danger of 
the public tranquillity. I beg to state that matter clearly and 
distinctly ; it was my express desire, not conveyed by myaeU^ 
but through a noble friend * of mine sitting near me» that the 
noble lord should take the opportunity of doing th«. 1 do not 
arrogate any merit for it ; but I think it is an answer to anj 
charge against us upon this subject for remiasness, that we lost 
no time in making that representation and explanation of our 
motives ; and the principle of it was this, that the attempt to 
realise our wishes at this time would only be productive of public 
embarrassment. The representation was therefi>re made; but 
with respect to the particular paper delivered, it was not pre- 
viou^y consulted with me how it should be peniaedt and there- 
fore, for the particular phrases of it I do not hold myself 
responsible. All the knowledge I derived or conveyed was 
founded on verbal interpretation. As to the tenour of the paper 

* Lord Castlereagli. 
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that I ha? e alluded to, the seniimeots in it are conformable to 
those which I have already expressed in this Hoiiae^ and shall 
agam express whenever I have occasion to deliver my sentimeBls 
on that subject ; and it is lit, not only that this House should 
know them, but also that the community at large should know 
f hem. — I mean this : that a measure of that sort appeared to 
rae to be of much importance under all the circumstances ; and 
that being unable to bring it forward as a measure of govem- 
ratnt, 1 thought I could not therefore in honour remain in the 
situation in which I then stood ; and that I was desirous of let^ 
ting it also be understood, that whenever the objection I alluded 
to did not exist, the same obstacle did not interpose^ every thing 
depending on dm, as well as those who thought with me, I should 
do, Am* that I was desirous of carryii\g that measurje, thinking it 
of great importance to the empire at large ; but that, in the mean 
time, if any attempt to press it, so as to endanger the public 
tranqoi&ity, should be made, or to pervert the affection of any 
port of His Majesty's subjects, we should take our full riuure 
ia resisting such attempts, and that we should do so with firm* 
ness and resolution. These are the sentiments which I expressed^ 
and I did hope that the day would come when, on the part of 
the catholics, shoidd such a measure be revived, it would be 
carried in the only way in which I wished to see it carried, which 
was certainly conformable to the general tranquillity of the em« 
pire. As to any other pledge, I beg leave to give none— •! am 
engaged myself to give none •— I will give none — either nbw or 
at any time. I have contributed, as far as peaceable endeavours 
could go, according to my judgment, in the best manner I could 
at the moment, for the general interests of the country. 

This is all I shall say on this part of the subject, and I am 
ashamed to have been obliged to trouble the House so much as 
I have done, especially as another branch of it remains, and on 
which I must still say a few words — it relates to a question* 
Whether any of those who have retired from office* had so 
pledged themselves to the catholics as to be under the necessity 
of resign iog ^^r offices because diey coukl not perform their 
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pledge ? I beg leave to deny that ; and. what i« more BatUfactOTy. 
I believe I am authorised in denying that the catholics cooceiveJ 
iheniEeJvej la have received any kucIi pledge. 1 knoir that the 
■lobte lord to whom I have alluded, and my noble friend near 
me, who must have been a party to such Irsnsnction, if any lucli 
hud passed, did not f o convey to me. 1 do not now, nor ever didt 
BO conceive it. That the catholics might have conceived incli 
an expectation, is tno«t naturaL — Why P Becuuse ibe more 
utteniively 1 have reflected on it, especially after the union, the 
measure has appeared to me to be galutary and expedient : and 
I can have no reason to think that ihey were leu canguine in 
their expectations on thai subject than I waa. Tliat they thouglit 
there was a very probable chance for tlie measure, ii most 
certain ; fur I believe there waa no one in this Houte, nor, I 
believe, ui the other House of parliament, who, in nrgument, 
ha» attempted to deny that the diRiculiiee would be considerably 
diminished on this subject, after the measure of tlie union wai 
accomplished : I was of that opinion when this subject was 
debated — I am of that opinion still — and the reasoua in favour 
of it do very much preponderate ; ibis, however, was aflenranli 
given up, on motives of expediency. An expectation in (arour 
of this measure there was; but a pledge, 1 do distinctly sUUCi 
there was none. 

Havingsaid thus much on tliecliangeof His Majesty's ministera, 
and the measure of extending the remaining privileges to the 
catholics uf Ireland, 1 slmll nol trouble the House, afler the able 
and convincing statements of my right honourable friend, with any 
arguments as to the cause and progri-ss of the war, whick have 
been the subject of repented votes in this House. But, if it were 
necessary, I could enter into a recapitulation of the same argu- 
ments used on the other side of the House, with a repetition of the 
some answers, and with a new force. I shall, however, say a few 
words with respect to the general plan of the war. That, in the 
origin of tJiecontest, the re-eatabtishment of royalty in France wa> 
desirable in itself, I do not attempt to deny ; for, that end occoin- 
plislied would have neccMOrily restored ttmnqtullity to Europe ; 
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but I have never yet stated that iu re-establishment was the sint 
tpuL non of peace. I may class the objects of the war under three 
different heads. The first was the restoration of royalty, and 
consequently the restoration of peace ; the next was the security 
of internal tranquillity, and the suppression of destructive and 
anarchical principles ; and the third was, the preservation of the 
national independence and prosperity. If we have failed in one 
of thoae objects, we have most completely accomplished the 
others ; and it is no inconsiderable consolation to us, that we have 
at this momenty in the wreck of surrounding nations, the glory 
and satisfaction of maintaining the dignity and happiness of the 
country. We have kept our resources entire, our honour unim* 
paired, our integrity inviolate, amid all the discordant elements 
of jarring confederacies ; while those states which did not act in 
unison with the manly protection which we afforded to their wants 
and prayers, became the victims of the common enemy. We have 
not lost, in the midst of all the dreadful convulsions which have 
devastated Europe, a single foot of territory ; and we have given 
to the rest of the world many chances of salvation. These, Sir, 
were the general objects of the war ; and the details of our ope-^ 
rations and successes have been so amply enumerated by my 
right honourable friend, as to render any comment or observa-^ 
tion from roe unnecessary. 

I have only one word to say on the state of the finances^ as a 
charge has been thrown out that it has been a war of unexampled 
profusion. If on this head any specific charge be made, I can 
only say that I shall be at all times ready to meet it. I can, how* 
ever, say, that I have at least the merit o£ rendering the system 
more plain than on any former occasion, even when the sums ne- 
cessary to provide for the exigencies of the public service did not 
amount to one-tenth of the present disbursements. That consi- 
deration, however, wants no committee on the state o? the nation. 
It is a fair comparison made between the expenses of the present 
war, and that which preceded it ; and it is considered at the same 
time, that the last war was one carried on and conducted by re* 
gular meakis and with accustomed method> and that the present 
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is with a conmtrj which stakes its capital in the contest, which, 
UDiMe ta support the warfare with any regular revenue, is com- 
pelled to make an inroad upon its stock, and diminish the vtny 
source of revenue ; and it will be found that the present war has 
been conducted with unexampled economy and frugality. That 
an universal pressure has been produced, bearing upon all ordera 
of the people, cannot be denied ; but the fact of economical ex- 
penditure during the present war must at the same time be admit- 
ted. I wish not to go deeply into the subject ; but if gentlemen 
will look at the state of the revenue, excluding the taxas imposed 
during the present contest, and taking only the taxes which existed 
at the conclusion o( the last peace, they will find that, allowing 
for some deficiency upon beer and malt, those permanent taxea 
have increased in produce about 4fftOOfiOOL per annum since the 
period of that peace. They will also find, that, if they look a 
little further, the taxes appropriated to the sinking fund now pro- 
duce little less than 5,000/XXtf. per annum, making together the 
sum of d,000,OOC>L by which the amount of the permanent reve- 
nue has been increased since the conclusion of the last peace— a 
sum which is within 10,000,000^ of the amount of the interest of 
all the sums borrowed during the nine years that the war has un- 
fortunately continued ; that the expenditure of the preseat haa 
been very considerably less than in all other former wars, cannot 
for a moment be disputed. The knowledge of this fkct is, I hope, 
sufficient to operate as some antidote to that despondency which 
might be derived from a general mention of these topics without 
bringing them to the test of particular detail. This information 
is surely competent to annihilate all the alarm of lavish expendi- 
ture, and ruinous expenditure, which are so frequently sounded, 
and from which I know of no benefit that can ensue, but only 
that species of despondency, the tendency of which is imme<li- 
ately to impair the energy of the country, and rob it of half ita 
vigour. 

Late as the hour is, I must advert to one other topiC; on which 
I think it necessary to make some observations, although 1 shall 
decline all minute investigation : I mean the subject of neutral 
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kw8 and neutral nations, respecting which gentlemen on the other 
side seem so much inclined to impute rashness, precipitancy, and 
impolicy to His Majesty's late ministers. They speak as if the 
blow was already struck, or had been inevitably decided on ; but 
no man can say that all hopes of pacification with the Northern 
powers are wholly excluded. It was the earnest wish of those 
roinkterB, that the extremity of war might be avoided ; at the 
aame time they were prepared for bot!) : — either to commence 
^ war with vigour and energy, in defence of the dearest rights 
and interests of the country, or finally to settle the question in 
dispute on terms consistent with the honour and dignity of the 
country. Were His Majesty's ministers tamely to suffer the 
country to be borne down by the hostility of the Northern 
powers, or were they quietly to allow those powers to abuse and 
kick it out of its right ? They wished to bring tlie question to a 
prompt decision, whilst at the same time they rendered the fall 
•mootli for pacific negotiation : — [Here Mr. Pitt went over the 
grounds -of the question relative to neutral bottoms, denying that 
fVee bottoms make free goods ; contending that contraband of 
war ought to include naval as well as military stores ; maintain* 
ing that ports ought to be considered in a state of blockade 
when it was unsafe for vessels to enter them, although the ports 
were not actually blocked up ; and denying the right of convoy 
to preclude neutral ships from being searched. In support of 
these opinions, he quoted the decisions of courts of law, and 
treaties entered into between this country and various other 
powers, in which he contended the rights now claimed by this 
country had been expressfy acknowledged. He then proceeded 
as follows :] — It wa.^ during the short time, Sir, that the right 
honourable gentleman* filled the office of secretary of state, who, 
from the greatness of his genius, might have been led to those 
bold attempts which by common minds would be denominated 
rashness •» it was during that short period that he advised His 
Majesty to cede these rights in behalf of the Empress of Russia, 
for the purpose of purchanng her friendship, and preventing that 

♦ Mr. Fox. 
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sovereign from joining Francti, with whom wc were then at war. 
How far this was good policy I will nui now pretend to diacuis : 
but in this, as in every other ceMion of the same nature, it isploio 
the right rested in this country, since it could not give what it 
did not possess ; it was ceded tut a matter of favour, not given up 
as a matter of right. Let it, however, be granted, that it was an 
act of sound policy to make timt cefisioa to Ituasia, that it wo* 
■o at that time when our naval inferiority was too unfortunately 
conspicuous — when wc were at war with France, with Spain, 
and with Holland, and when ihe addition of Russian hostilil)' 
Blight have been a serious evil ; does it follow that, at tlie pmertt 
moment, when tlie fleets of all the Northern powers (;ombin(.*d 
with those of France and Spain, and of Holland, would be un- 
fqual lo a contest with the great and superior naval power uf 
England — does it follow, that we arc to sacrifice the maritime 
greatness of Britain at the shrine of Russia? Shall we allow entire 
freedom to the trade of France ? — shall we suSer ttiat country to 
send out her 12,000,000 of exports, and receive her import* in 
return, loenlarge private capital, and increase the public stock? — 
■hall we allow her to receive naval stores undisturbed, and to re- 
build and relit that navy which the valour of our seamen has <li-- 
atroyed? — shall wevoluDtarily giveupourmaritime consequeitcc, 
and expose ourselves to scorn, to derision, and contempt ? So 
man can deplore more tlian 1 do the lots of human blood — tJie 
calamities and Ihe distresses of war; but will you sileotJystaod by. 
and, acknowledging these monstrous and unheard-of principles of 
neutrality, ensurcyourenemyagainst the effects of your hostility!' 
Four nations have leagued to produce a new code of maritime 
laws, in defiance of the established law of nations, and in 
defiance of the most solemn treaties and engagements, whiah 
they endeavour arbitrarily to force upon Europe ; what is thia 
but the same jacobin principle which proclain)cd the Rights 
of Man, which produced the French revolution, which generated 
the wildest anarchy, and spread horror and devastation through 
that unfortunate country? Whatever shape it assumes, it is j 
violation of public fahh, it is m violation of the rights of Englandi 
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and imperiously calls upon Englishmen to resist it ewen to the 
last shilling and the last drop of blood, rather than tamely sub- 
mit to degrading concession, or meanly yield the rights of the 
country to shameful usurpation. 

The motion^ upon a diyisiony was neaitiTed ; 
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Tiui House haying proceeded to the order of the day for taking into 
consideration the preliminaiy articles of peace with the French Republic, 
that part of His Majest/s speech which related to the prelimioary 
treaty, and also the treaty itself were read 

It was then nxnred by Sir Edmund Hartop, — ** That an humble 
addreM be presented to His Majesty, thanking His Majesty for being 
gradottsly pleased to order the preliminaries of peace with France to be 
laid before that House — To assure His Majesty of their just sense of 
this firesh instance of his paternal care for the welfare and happiness of 
his people ; and to express their firm reliance, that the final radfication 
of those preliminaries will be highly advantageous to the interests, and 
honourable to the diaracter, of the British nation." 

Mr. Pttt deUTered his sentiments in support of the address : 

He said, that upon a subject in itself of such importance, 
and one upon which it was unfortunately his lot to differ from 
some with whom it had been his happiness to have been connect- 
ed by the strictest ties of friendship, for the greater part of his 
life, he was anxious to deliver his sentiments^ before the atten- 
tion of the House, and his own powers, should be exhausted by 
fatigue. In considering the question, whether these tenas 
should be accepted or rejected, tliere was one proposition which 
he might lay down, with, he believed, but little danger of con- 
teadiction^ and that was, that for some time past, all rational, 
all thinking men, had concurred in an opinion, that whatever 
their wishes mi^t have bean, whatever hopes might tt diflerent 
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periods of the war have been entertainedi yet, that afVer the 
eventt which had taken place on the continent of Borope, the 
question of peace or war between Great Britain and France, 
became a question of terms only. In liying down this propdsi* 
tion, he desired not to have it admitted in words, and rejected 
in substance. After the conclusion of the peace between France 
and the great continental powers, afler the dissolution of the 
confederacy of the states of Europe — a confederacy which he 
had supported to the utmost of his power, and with respect to 
which he still retained the same sentiments; — afler the dissola- 
tion, however, of that confederacy, it became merely a ques- 
tion of the terms to be obtained for ourselves, and for those 
allies who still remained faithful to us and to their own interests. 
In saying this, he was aware that he differed from roany* of 
whose judgments he had the highest opinion, and whom he both 
loved and honoured ; bat it was the firm conviction ot bis nrnd, 
and it was his duty both to the House and the public, folly 
and candidly to state his sentiments upon the subject. When he 
said, that the question of peace or war between this country 
and France was a question of terms only, be wished to be un- 
derstood as being more anxious about the general conplesion of 
peace, as affecting the character of this country for good faith, 
honour, and generosity, than he was about any partictilar acqui- 
sition that might be made, or any specific object that might be 
Attained* 

In considering the terms that ought to be accepted, it would 
be necessary to enquire, in the first instance, what would be 
the expense of continuing the contest, what were the difficul- 
ties with which it would be attended, and what hopes could be 
entertained of its ultimate success ? It was undoubtedly the 
duty of every government, in negotiating a treaty of peace, to 
obtain the best possible terms ; but it was sometimes difficult to 
know how fkr particular points might be pressed without run- 
ning the risk of breaking off the negotiation. For his own part, 
he had no hesitation to declare, that he wotdd rather dose with 
an enemy open temrt short even of the ftir pretensions of the 
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country, provided they were not inconsistent with honour and 
security, than continue the contest for any particular posses- 
sion. He knew that when he had the honour of a seat in His 
Majesty's councils, if it had come to a question of terms* and 
the pacific dispositions of the enemy corresponded with ours, 
he A>r one should have acted upon that principle ; and knowing 
that to be his own feeling upon the subject, he should neither 
act with fairness nor candour if he did not apply it to another 
administration. He did not pretend to state to the House, that 
this peace fully answered all his wishes; but the government had 
undoubtedly endeavoured to obtain the best terms they could 
f&r the country ; and he was ready to contend, that the dif^ 
ference between the terms we had obtained and those of retain- 
ing all which we had given up, would not have justified mioii* 
ters in protracting the war. He was anxious upon this subject 
to speak plainly, because it was one on which he ought to have 
no reserve, either with the House or with the country. What 
the terroi were to which this conntiy ought to look in the pre* 
sent state of Europe, had been^ in his opinion, most accurately 
and most ably described by hit noble friend. * The principle 
upon which administration acted, and in which he perfectly con- 
curred with them, was, that in selecting those acquisitions which 
we wished to retam, it was our interest not to aim so much at 
keeping potsessioii of any fresh conquest which we did not ma- 
terially want, as to endeavour to retain those acquisitions which, 
from their situation, or from other causes, were the best cal- 
culated for confirming and securing our antient territories. The 
object which must naturally first present itself to every minis- 
ter« must be to give additional vigour to our maritime strength, 
and security to our colonial possessions. It was to them wc 
ware indebted for the unparallekd exertions which we have 
besD enabled to make in the course •£ this long and eventful 
contest ; it was by them that we were esHtbledf in the wreck of 
Europe, not only to sAct onr own security, but to hold out to 
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our allies the meanB of Kofcty, if ifaey had been but true to 
I themselves. 

In thus considering the subject, it was necc«eary to look li> 
le leading tjuarters of the world in which wc were to seek fdr 
lit securiiy. tt was evident that our acquiiilionj were oB 
the Mediterranean, in the East and in ihe West Indies. 
^Those who thought that this country ought to retain ul) iu 
■ acquisitions, would ofcouric consider nny cession made by i»U 
^^compatiblc cither with our safety or with our honour. But 
who did not go that length, would agree with him in 
I dunking, that when we were to give back a port, and rctoia a 
r ptrt of our conquests, it was our duty to consider, which of 
were the best calculated to promote the two great hntding 
fe'dbjects to which he had before alluded ; and if it should 
appear, upon examining the present treaty of peace, Uiat in two 
out of the three quarters which he had mentioned, viz. in tlic 
East and West Indies, we had retained such possession*) as were 
the best calculated to effect the security of our ancient posses- 
sions, we had, every circumstance considered, done as much u 
could be expected. Without undervaluing our conquests in tlie 
Mediterranean, and the gallant achievements by which they hwl 
been elTected, especially the capture of Malta, (and certaioly 
no man was less iudined to undervalue them than he was,) 
yet It must be admitted hy every man acquainted witJi the 
real interests of this country, that, compared with the East aoil 
West Indies, the Mediterranean is but a secondary con- 
sideration ; ladeed this was a proposition so obvious, tlut it 
was unnecessary for him to enter into any arguments upon ilte 
subject. 

Of the importance of the Levant trade, nuch luid farmcrly 
been said : volumes liad been written upon it, and even nations 
had gone to war to obtain it. The value of that trade, even iu 
the periods to which he had alluded, had been much exaggera* 
ted ; but even supposing those statements to have been correct^ 
they applied to times when the other great branches of our 
trtde, to which we owed our present greatncsa and our naval 
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•uperiority, did not exist — he alluded to the great increaie of our 
nianuractures — to our great internal trade — to our commerce 
with Ireland, with the United Slates of America, with the East 
and the West Indies ; it was theae which formed the iiuews of our 
strengtfi, and compared with which the Levant trade was trifling. 
Id another point of view, he admitted that poEseMions in the 
Med iter ran eao wercof importance to enable us toco-operate with 
any continental power or powers, with whom we might happen 
to be in alliance. He agreed with his noble friend*, that when 
iherewafiDuiapowerfulconfederacyonthecoiilinentiu our favour, 
llii« country, with all its naval superiority, could not make any 
very serious efTorts on the contineot ; yet, in case of such a con- 
federacy, much undoubtedly would be done by the co-operation 
of the British navy in the Mediterranean. But at the present 
moment, and situated a^ Europe at present is, wc ought not, upon 
any one principle of wisdom or policy, to prefer acquisitions in 
the Mediterranean, to the attainment of the meaoE of giving addi> 
tional security to our possessions in the East and West Indies. 
It was upon this principle that he heartily approved of the choice 
which ministers had made, in preferring our security in ilie West 
Indies to any acquisitions that we might have made in the Medi- 
terranean ; because he considered it as a rule of prudence which 
ought never to be deviated from, not unnecessarily to mortify 
the feelings or pride of an enemy — [" Hear ! hear !" from the 
other side.] — Gentlemen, from their manner, seemed to think 
that he had not always adhered to that maxim : he would not 
interrupt hi* argument by entering into a personal defence of 
himself; but, whenever gentlemen were inclined to discuss that 
point, he was perfectly ready to meet them, giving them the full 
benefit of any expressions that he hod ever used. Supposing the 
events of the war to be equally balanced, and in negotiating for 
one of two possessions, both of equal value, but that our possess- 
ing one of them would hurt the feelings or mortify the pride of 
the enemy more than the other, he should think that a justifiable 
• rcosou for aciccling the other: he did not say this from an/ afil-c- 
• Lord CMUcrc«Bli. 
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tatioQ of fentiment^ or pecaliar tendernew towardi the eneni}', 
but bfcitwe an eaeny would not gWe up such a posseMion with* 
out oblainmg fron ut nMre than an equivdont. Upon this 
principle^ he hoped the House would concur with him in think* 
ing, that we ought not to insist upon retaining tlie island of 
Malta. If our object had been to retain any possession which 
had fonnerly belonged to the enemy, and which wc had captured 
from them, with the view of adding to the security of our old do- 
minions, then Malta did not cotne under theKlescription, becamse 
it was not an ancient possession of the enemy, but had been 
acquired by him unjustly from a third power. It tberdbre i^ 
peared to him move consistent with wisdom and sound policj, 
rather to put Malta under the protection of a tliird power, ca- 
pable of protecting it, than, by retaining it ourselves, to mortify 
4he pride and attract the jealousy of the enemy. 

The other possession which we had acquired, and npon the 
propriety of retaining which, much had been said, was Mborca. 
With respect to this island, he perfectly concurred in tlie opinion 
of his nobk friend^, that it would always belong to the power 
who possessed the greatest maritime strength : the experience 6f 
the four last wars proved the justice of this observation ; for Mi- 
norca had regularly shifted hands aceording to die preponderance 
of maritime strength in the Mediterranean. In time of peneOy 
Minorca was a possession of no great importance or utifity; m 
time of war, it could be of no use whatever, unless we possessed 
a maritime superiority ; and if we did possess that superiorit j» 
experience had shown that it would probably fall into our hands. 
Upon these grounds, he, for one, would not have advised much to 
be given in another quarter for the purpose of enabling us to re« 
tain the island of Minorca, doubting, as he Aid^ whether in time 
of peace it was worth the expense oi a garrison. He thought, 
there#9re, that we were justified in looking to the East and West 
Indies for the possessions which it was our interest to retain ; 
but he could not help expressing his regret, that circumstances 
were such as to prevent us from retaining a place so important^ 
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in many poinU of viewy at the bland of Malta : he lamented also, 
that U was not peetible for us to have made a more definitiye 
arrangement respecting its future fate ; but unless we had been 
prepared to say that we would retain it ourselves, he did not 
know any better plan that could be adopted, than to make it in* 
dependent both of England and France. 

In turning his attention to the East Indies, he certainly saw 
cause fist regret, because the opinion he had been taught to enter- 
tain of the value of the Cape of Good Hope was much lighter than 
that expressed by his noble friend. He knew there were great 
authorities against him, but, on the other hand, from what he had 
heard firom a noble marquis*, and from a right honourable firiend f 
of bi^ wha had long presided over the afiairs of India, he was 
induced to think the Cape of Good Hope a more important place 
than it had been represented on this occasion. But thinking thus 
higbjy as he did of the Cape, he considered it as far inferior in- 
deed to Ceylon, which he looked upon to be, of all the places 
upon the iace of the globe, the one which would add most to 
the security of our East-Indian possessioas, and as placing our 
doBiaions in that quarter in a greater decree of safety than they 
had been in from the first hour that we set our foot on the coa^ 
tisent of India. An honourable friend ( of hii^ on the other side 
of llie House, had lamented that we had not stipulated for the 
reiealiaa of Cochin, and stated, that in the former negotiations 
Lord Malnesbury had been instructed to insist upon its remain- 
ing in oiir possession. How in Lord Malmesbury was instructed 
to insist upon, or recede firom, certain points contained as that 
prcjett he did net feel himself now at liberty to state ; but he 
believed na man would be inclined to say, that it must e£ 
necessi^ be an ultimatum^ because^ it was contained in MprofA 
Indeed one of the complaints which we had against the Breach 
upoK that occasion was, that they wanted us, ceatrary to every 
diplomatic focm, to give in our ultinatwn first. He knew liiat 
it was the opinioB, at that time, of a noble marquis to whom be 

* Msrqnit Comwailis. t Mr. Oiindss. 
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hod before tlluded, And who Iiad rendered luch essential 
vices in India — but he was «rrong in particuUri«ing India, 
there WM scarcely a quarter of the globe in which lhi» country 
had not derived iraportsnt advantage! from the exalted talenti 
and virtues of that noble person, who was now about to recei»* 
the last reward of his services, in pulling thefiniibinghand to-a 
treaty which would give peace to the world, after a war in whidi 
he had had go large a nhare in averting from this country 
dangers which threatened the most vulnerable part of ourpo*J 
seaaions — that the retaining of Cochin was necessary to the to* 
Gurity of our Indian dominions. But the noble mnrquia, he wafl 
sure, did not now retain the Mme opinion, bccauEc its importance 
then depended upon its being a frontier post, to secure lu froni 
an enemy wliom we had since completely destroyed. It would 
not surely be contended for a moment, that, when the power of 
Tippoo Sultaun was entire, and when there was a direct road from 
his dominions into our's, Cochin was not of infinitely more im- 
portance than it could be now when his dominions were in our 
possession. He did not wish to give a ludicrous illustration of 
this argument ; but he was really so much astonished at what had 
been said upon thi« point, that he could not belp staling a 
which appeared to him directly in point with the present. If «■ 
were to look into the ancient periods of our history, when Scot> 
land was a separate kingdom, hostile to us, and in strict alliancs 
with France, the town of Derwick-upon-T weed was a plac« of clM 
greatest importance to us as a fortified frontier post ; but surety 
it could not be said to be of equal importance now, when Scot^- 
iflod and England are united into one kingdom. This parallei. 
did not appear to him to be exaggerated ; and if Cochin was aC 
no importance as a military post, he was inclined to think that 
its commercial value was not verj' great. As to the advani 
that we must derive from the possession of Ceylon, it was i 
cesaaty for him to enlai^ upon them — they were too obnoM 
not to be felt by every body. With regard to tlie Cape, he hi 
before staled his opinion of its value ; but if we could not reta 
it without contluuiug the war, he thought minutera bad acK 
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Wisely in giving it up upon the terms they hiid, because, m poiAt 
of value, it was inferior to Ceylon and Trinidftdi - 

He now came to the consideration of our sittxation m the West- 
Indies ; and he was decidedly of opinion, that, of all th(e ishihds 
which the fortune of war had put into our hands th thikt quarter, 
Trinidad was the most valuable— he should prefer it even to Mar- 
tinico— undoubtedly as a protection to our 'Leeward Uandft rt 
was the better of the two, and, in point of intrinsievftkie, f^e 
more important. As to its value as a post from whtcK-weiiHglift 
direct our future operations agiUnst the possessions' of SfMiin in 
South- America, it must be felt by eveiy one to be the best 
situated of any part in the West-IxkUes. He had always been of 
-opinion, that when it came to be a question mer^y bf ^befms be- 
tween England and Francej we ought to retain the possession of 
one of the great naval stations in the West-Indies, ' because our 
great want in that quarter was a naval port. The A)nr grettt 
naval stations were Guadaloupe, Martinico, St. Liida^ * and 
Trinidad ; and those of Trinidad and Martinico were the best, 
and the former the better of the two. 

He would now trouble the House shortly upon the Subject of 
our allies. With respect to the Porte we had tf^^e-^very ththf^ 
that we were bound to do : nay more — we had'cotnpteUed the ' 
FVench to the evacuation of Egypt, and had stipulated^'f<^r tii)^ 
integrity of her dominions. There was another object whieh we 
had obtained, and to which he did not think bo mUch i iri pDrtst nc e 
had been given ^s it deserved ; he meant the estabiidimetxt oFan 
infant power, viz. the republic of the Seven Islands, whichwmild 
perhaps have otherwise fallen under the dominionof FVahce: ' thi^ 
certainly was an acquisition of great importance for this country, 
fMyt inferior, perhaps,, to the possession of Malta itself. The 
only answer he had heard upon the subject was, tliat there had 
been a treaty concluded between France and tlie Porte, by which 
the evacuation of Egypt was stipulated for ; but it could hot be 
for a moment doubted that it was to the exertions of this counti-y, 
and to the brilliant achievements of our army and navy, that the 
evacuation of Egypt must be attributed ; aiid if France bad; by a 
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diplomatic trick, taken Uie mi»wal(^e of this in two treaties, that 
could not derogate from t|ie meri( of this country. 

With regard to Ni^es, we vere not bound to do any thing for 
her. She had even desired to h^ rdeaped firom her engagemenl^ 
to>V3: but she WM coinpoU^ to this by an overruling necesncy ; 
anfl ttfie governinent of thu| country, in itaxxinduct towards Napltss, 
h^d onlj acted in conformity tp its own interests, and that upon 
4asge f^ld liber^ gronnnjls, in endeMrowag to repair the fortunes 
of a^ i^y w)ip ihf^d given way only tp force. The honourable 
gestlmiian^ h^d argued, that we ought to have gufuriuiteed to 
N^le§ her dominions, because, from the contiguity ef the 
Cisi^pufie rj^Hiblip to Napl^, die French might, in puiauanceof 
tl^ treajt^i ev?cui^ their terptofies one di^, and re-enter them 
thpiMMrfrimtif, froi9 the situatien of Europe, the present ati- 
pulati^ fionlfi Apt jejEept the 'security of Naples, it must be obvi* 
f^^lM^Jiny guarppRtee ireuld be equally unavailing. 

Wi^ f ^gan} to S|Mr4uMi» the same observations wipre appUca- 
jble; fpr ^ewpre not bound u^iate^re for her, unless it w^stp be 
maintained that we were tp take upon ourselves the tifk ef set- 
iJ^l^ldppffi^osf the continent But if we were Mna|>le toseCtle 
the affipii^ 9f tt^ pprt of the' continent which wns in our own 
neighbouE)M>p4i with what el{ect of propriety could we attempt 
it ifx I^y ? Ife wf^ repdy tpgfant that we ought to have claim- 
ed PipdJGppQt for i^ sovereign, but cpuld we have obtained it? 
Could vp have pirocmred its restpratioii, unless we could hpve 
dispf^sed pf th^jKUng of Etruria, unlei^ we could have gained the 
Cii^alpifie pod Ligurian republics^ and driven the French from th^ 
mountaix^ of Swits^erland ? Unless we could have done all this, 
it wo^ld hi^e been in yain to restore the i^ing of Sardinia tp his 
capital, surrounded as he would have been by the French, and 
by thfiir dependent and affiliated republics. 

As to Portugal, every ho4y mMSt lament her misfortunes. But 
if it v'^ right in her to ask to.b# released from her engagemeata 
to i^ and if it was right in us to consent to it, then clearly we 
^«e aUolved from any obligation to her, because an 

* Mr. T. GrenviUe, 
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which is put an end to on the one side, can, upon no fair rea- 
soning, be said to continue on the other. As to the cession of 
Oltvenza, it certainly was not of any great importxince ; but 
much had been said about the territory which France had ob- 
tained from Portugal in South- America, and a considerable 
degree of geographical knowledge had been displayed in tracing 
the course of rivers ; but gentlemen should recollect, that & 
South- American and an European river were materially diffe- 
rent ; for when you were talking of the banks of a river in 
South-America, it was in fact very often little less than the 
coasts of an ocean. It had been said, '* You affect to guarantee 
the integrity of Portugal, but it is only after France and Spain 
have taken every thing they wished for." But this again was 
not correct. The. treaty of Badajbs certainly did not give to 
FVance all she desired, because France, by a subsequent treaty, 
extorts another cession of still greater importance to her. What 
happens then ? Portugal has given up this second portion of her 
territory by force^ when you interfere and cancel the second 
treaty, and bring them back to the stipulations in the first. To 
you, then, Portugal owes this diflerence in the limits of her 
South- American empire, and to her you have acted not only 
with good faith, but with dignified liberality. 

The only remaining ally was the Prince of Orange. From our 
tncient conneetions, from our gratitude for the services of the 
house of Orange at the period of the Revolution, from his con- 
'Uection with our sovereign, we could not but take a lively in* 
terest in his fate, and we had sho^n it by our conduct : he was 
not to be told of the guarantee of the constitution of Hollaud, 
without recalling to the recollection of the House the efforts wc 
had made to defend, the unparalleled exertions we had used to 
restore him to hit dominions. Even on the present occasion his 
interests had not been neglected : we did interfere for him ; and 
we were told that his interests were at that time the subject of 
negotiation, and that he would receive an indemnity. Even it* 
we were to take that upon ourselves, it ought not to stand in the 
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way of a great national arrangement. Thus stood the case with 
regard to our acquisitioos and to our allies. 

But it had been said, that we ou^t to have obtained more ; 
that we ought to have obtained something to balance the great in- 
crease of power which France had obtained : that we have given 
France the means of increasing her maritime strength, and, in 
short, that ** we have signed the death-warrant of the country." 
Now, in the first place, if we had retained all our conquesu, it 
would not have made any difference to us in point of security. 
He did not mean to say, he would not have retained them all if 
he could; but they were no more important than as they would 
give us a little more or a little less of colonial power, and only 
tended to promote our securi^ by increasing our finance. But 
would the acquisition of all these islands have enaUed us to 
counterbalance the power which France had acquired on the con* 
tinent ? They would only give us a little more wcahfc ; but a 
little more wealth would be badly purchased by a little more war : 
he should think so, even if we could be sure that one year^a more 
war would give it to us, particularly when it was recollected how 
many years we had now been engaged in this contest. In qpeak- 
ing, however, about our resources, he would take upon himself 
to state, (and he hoped the House would give him credit for some 
knowledge upon the subject,) that if any case of necessity should 
raise, or if our honour ^ould require another contest, we were 
far, very fisur indeed, from the end of our pecuniary resources^ 
which, he was happy to say, were greater than the enemy, or 
even the people of this country themselves, had an idea of. For 
the purpose of defence, or for the security of our honour, we had 
still resources in abundance : but they ought to be kept for those 
purposes, and not lavished away in continuing a contest with the 
certainty of enormous expense. We might sit down in a worse 
relative situation than we were in at present, our object not ob- 
tained, our security not effected. As to the general point, we could 
not now think of balancing the powers on the continent. It was 
undoubtedly ri^t, that if the French had conquered much, wa 
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ought also to endeavour to retain much ; but in treating with 
France we were not to consider what France had got from othei 
countries, but trhat was the relative situation between us and 
France. 

CTentlemen had talked of the uHpossideiis ;^ but France had not 
insisted upon the principle in her treaties with the powers on the 
continent ; — she had not retained the possession of all she had 
conquered, and consequently we could not be- justified m insisting 
upon thai principle. He admitted^ that if a country had in- 
creased in power and territory faster than its natural rival, (for, 
without speaking hastily, he must consider France in that cha- 
racter,) that might justify the engaging in a confederacy to bring 
him back to his ancient strength ; but if he had been able to dis- 
solve that confederacy, that would perhaps be the worst reason 
in the world why, when we came to make peace with him, we 
were to expect the more favourable terms. It would be but bad 
reasoning, if one power were to say to-*another, *' You are much 
too powerful for us, we have not the means of reducing that 
power by force, and therefore you must cede to us a portion of 
your territories, in order to make us equal in point of strength." 
Gentlemen might undoubtedly wish this, but that which regu- 
lated wishes would not regulate actions : many things might be 
prayed for, that were hardly to be expected in reality. But he 
did not see that we were giving to the enemy all this colonial 
wealth and maritime power which had been represented ; what 
we gave back was not only smaller than what we retained, but 
much of it was in a ruined state. He was therefore inclined to 
think, that, for many years at least, we should have the colonial 
trade, and that too increasing in extent and value. That we 
shoi Jd not have been justified in asking for more, he did not mean 
to assert ; hut that we should have got more, or that we ought 
to have continued the war to increase our possessions, was a 
proposition to which he could not give his assent. 

Allusions had been made to former opinions and Unguagc ; 
upon this subject he should only say, thai, peace having been 
lestored between Bngland and FVaiiee» lorbearaDce of lai^nage 
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and terms of respect were proper ; bnt it would be affectation 
and hypocrisy in him ,to say that he had changed, or could 
change, hii opinion of the character of the person prebiding in 
France, until he saw a train of conduct which would justify that 
diange. He would not now occupy the attention of the House by 
entering into a discussion of the origin of the war ; the unjust ag- 
gression which was made upon us was established by recent evi- 
dence ; but it was unnecessary to enter into it now, because upon 
that subject the opinion of the House and of the country was 
fixed. The great object of the war on our part was defence for 
ourselves and for the rest of the world, in a war waged against 
most of the nations of Europe, but against us with particular 
malignity. Security was our great object ; there were different 
means of accomplishing it, with better or worse prospects of 
success ; and, according to the different variations of policy oc* 
casioned by a change of circumstances, we still pursued our 
great object, security. In order to obtain it we certainly did 
look for the subversion of that government which was founded 
upon revolutionary principles. We never at any one period 
said, that, as a sine qud non^ we insisted upon the restoration o£ 
the old government of France, — we only said, there was no go* 
vernment with which we could treat. This was our language 
tip to 1796 : but in no one instance did we ever insist npon re- 
storing the monarchy ; though, said Mr. Pitt, I do not hesitate 
to acknowledge, that it would have been more connsient with 
the wishes of ministers, and with the interest and security of 
this country. I am equally ready to confess, that I gave up 
^ my hopes with the greatest reluctance ; and 1 shall, to my 
dying day, lament that there were not, on the part of the other 
powers of Europe, efforts corresponding to our own, for xYiq 
accomplishment of that great work. There were periods during 
the continuance of the war in which 1 had hopes of our being 
able to put together the scattered fragments of that great and 
venerable edifice ; to have restored the exiled nobility of France ; 
to have restored a goyemnient, certainly not free from defects, 
but built upon sober aid regular faindationi, in the staad of 
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chat mad system cf innovaddh which threatened, and had nearly 
accomplished, thie destmction of Europe. 

Me sifttta meis paferentur ducere vitam 
• Auspkiu^ et tpoMe fned componere curas ; 

Vrbent Trojanam primdm dalcesque mtcrrum' 
Rdli^ttias colereyriy Prtami Ucta alta mdnctenty 
Et reeidioa tnatm posuissent Pergama vidis. 

This, it waa true, had been found imattainable ; but we had the- 
tatisftetion of ImotHAg', that we had surfivcd the violence of the 
itYoIutionary fetef , and we lliaA neeh the extent of it9 principles 
abated: —We had itfeir jacobM«m depri^red of its f^cination ; we 
had seen it stripped of die nattie and pretext of libeiiy ; it had 
shwoR itself to be capMe only of destroying, not of buildi Ag, and 
Umlt it ttast aeei^ssarily eitd in a military despotism. He tnist^ 
tbis impofteit BeMifni wotdd not be thrown away upon the wryrld. 
Being disappointed iti our hopes i of being able tb drive Brance 
within her ancient limit's, and evert to maloe barriers against Her 
further incursions, it became then necessary, with the chsBage of 
circumstances, Co change our objects ; foi^ he did hoi know a 
more firtal error, than to look only at one object, and obte tm i^ t e l y 
to pursue it, when the hope of accomplishing it no longer re* 
mained. \i it became impossible for us to obtain the full' object 
of our wishes, wisdom and policy both required that we rfiouM 
endeavour to obtain that which was next best. In saying this, he 
was not sensible of inconsisfency, either in his ibrmer language or 
conduct, in refusing to treat witii die pefsoh indio now holds the 
desdmea of France ; because when he formerly declined treating 
with hhn, he then said, that if events should take die turn they 
had since done, he should have no objection to treat with him. 
He would now add but v^ litsfie more to what he had Said. 
He could not agree with those genUemen who seetned to think 
that Fhmee had grown so much stronger in proporuon to what 
wcfhad; these gloomy spprehehiAmseeii^ to hiib to be Asost 
wboily witiioiit fbmidalioii. TMs icoailtry ahraytf lAuiy and be 
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truftted always would be, able to check the ambitious projecU of 
France, and to give that degree of assistance to the rest of Europe 
which they had done upon this occasion ; and he ^i-ished it had 
been done with more effect. But when the inmiense acquisitions 
which France had made were taken into consideration on tlie one 
hand, it was but Our, on the other, to consider what she had lost 
in population, in commerce, in capital, and in habits of industry :^ 
the desolation produced by convulsions, such as France had un- 
dergone, could not be repaired even by large acquisitions of terri- 
tory . Comparing, therefore, what France has gained with what ^die 
had lost,^this enormous increase of power was not quite so apparent 
as some gentlemen on the other side seemed to apprehend. When 
he took into consideration the immense wealth of this country, 
and the natural and legitimise growth of that wealth, so mucli 
superior to the produce of rapacity and plimder, he could not but 
entert;ain the hope, founded injustice and in nature, oi'its solidity. 
This hope was strengthened by collateral considerations, when 
he looked to the great increase of our maritime power ; when he 
contemplated the additional naval triumphs that we had obtained; 
when he looked to the brilliant victories of our armies, gained 
over the flower of the troops of France, — tioops which, in the 
opinion of many, were invincible, — when he reflected upon these 
glorious achievements, though he could not but lament our dis- 
appointment in some objects, he had the satisfaction of think- 
ing that we had add/sd strength to our security, and lustre to our 
national' character* Since tlic treaty which had taken place at 
Lisle, we had increased in wealth and commerce. But there 
were some important events which had given the greatest conso- 
lidation to our strength, and as such should not be forgotten. 
The destruction of the power of Tippoo Sultaun in India, who hod 
fallen a victim to his attachment to France, and Ins perfidy to u«, 
would surely be thought an important achievement. It had fre- 
quently been observed, that great dangers frequently produced, in 
nations of a manly cast of mind, great and noble exertions : so 
when the most unparalleled danger threatened the sister-kingdom, 
the feelings of a common cause between the people of both coim^ 
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tries had enabled them to overcome prejudices, some of them 
perhaps laudable, and all of them deep-rooted, and led to that 
hi^py union, which adds more to the power and strength of the 
British empire, than all the conquests of one and indivisible 
France do to that country. These were consolations which he 
wished to recal to the recoUection of those who entertained 
gloomy apprehensions about the strength and resources of Great 
Britain.. 

If any additional proofs were wanting to prove her ability to 
protect her honour and maintain her interests, let gentlemen 
look to the last campaign, and they would see Great Britain 
contending against a powerful confederacy in the North ; they 
would see her fighting for those objects at once in Egypt and in 
the Baltic, and they would see her successful in both. We had 
shown, that we were ready to meet the threatened invasion at 
home, and could send troops to triumph over the French in the 
barren sands of Egypt, before a man could escape from Toulon, 
to reinforce their blocked- up army ; we had met the menaced in- 
vasion by attacking France on her own coasts, and we had seen 
those ships which were destined for the invasion of this country 
moored and chained to their shores, and finding protection only 
in their batteries. These were not only sources of justifiable 
pride, but grounds of solid security. What might be the future 
object of the Chief Consul of France, he knew not ; but if it were 
to exercise a military despotism, he would venture to predict, that 
he would not select this country for the first object of his attack ; 
and if we were true to ourselves, we had little to fear from that 
attack, let it come when it would. But though he did not enter- 
tain apprehensions, yet he could not concur with those who 
thought we ought to lay aside all caution ; if such policy were 
adopted, there would indeed be ground for most serious appre- 
hensions : he hoped every measure would be adopted, which pru- 
dence could suggest, to do away animosity between the two coun- 
tries, and to avoid every ground of irritation by sincerity on our 
part. This, however^ on the other hand, was not to be done by 
paying abject court to France. We must depend for security only 
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upon oors^lreii. If, however, the vieirs of France were eofre- 
spondent with our o#n, we had erery prospect of enjojrhig along 
l>eace. He saw some sjtoptoms that they were, thoogh' upon 
tto he had no certain knowl^ge ; but he would never rely upon 
personal character for the security of Iiis c(ftcntty. He was m- 
clined to hope every thing that wad gdod, bift he wa& bound to 
act as if he feared otherwise. 
He concluded by giving his assent to the motion. 

Thfe question upon the address was afterwards put, aud agreed to 
without a divisbn. 
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CoLOKVL Pattkn, having previowfly given notice of a mocm of 
sure against His Majesty's ministers^ this day submitted to tkeHoiue the 
following resolutions : — 

1. '' That it appears to this House, from the declaration ismedby Hb 
5laj6sty on the 18th day of May last, and laid before this House by His 
Majesty's conrnmnd, that the conduct of the French repuMIc, dining t!he 
whole period which has elapsed since the conchnion of the deii^ve 
treaty of peace, is ecHisidered by His Majesty's ministers as haviag baan 
altogetlicr inconsistent with every principle ofgiiod fuith^modcfatioayand 
justice ; as having exhibited one continued series of aggression, violeaec* 
and insult, and as necessarily creating a thorough •conviction of a system 
deliberately adopted by France for thr purpose of dcgndStig, vilifying, 
and insulting His Mi^esty and his govemmeat. 

2. ^^ That Hifi Majest/s ministers haviag throughout the whole peffsod» 
from the conclusion of the definitive treaty of peace, to the issuing of His 
Majest}''s declaration of the 1 8th day of May Iast» ncitlicr communicated 
to parliament any knowledge of the sense which they now appear to have 
entertained respecting the conduct and system of France, nor any r^ular 
information of the particulars on which the same was fVumded^ or of the 
steps taken by His Majest>''s government thansupMi, hava thereby with- 
held from this House tJie necessary nmterials itw a doe and Mk im th m ^ 
of its constitutional functions ; and that, by encouraging throughout the 
country an unfounded security and confidence in thepcrmanenca of peace, 
they have embarrassed and perplexed our commerce, have deceived the ex- 
P^<^^*^ons,andttnnece8«ari>yharas^ the sphit of the people, and havtf ma- 
^•'ttUy mcroaied and i^lliranrted the difficdties of ow 
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5. ^ That it was the duty of His Majesty's ministers to make timely and 
adequate representations against such acts as have, in their judgment^ 
constituted a series of aggressions, violence, and insult on the part of 
France. That, by dignified and temperate remonstrances, followed up 
with consistency, and sustained witji firmness, either the course and pro- 
gress of ftich acts would have been artested, without the necessity of re- 
curring to arms, or the determination of tlie French government to persist 
therein would have been distinctly ascertained, before His Majesty had, 
fay the reduction of his forces, and the surrender of his conquests, put out 
of his hands the most eflTecttial means of obtaining redress and reparation. 
That this essential duty appears to have been, in a very great degree, ne- 
glected by Hit Majesty's ministers; and that such their neglect and 
omission have been highly injurious to the public interests. 

4. ** That it appears to this House, that on the 17th of October last, 
counter-orders were dispatched by His Majesty's government, revoking 
the orders before given for the surrender of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
of the other conquests then held by His Majesty; and that the final order, 
by virtue of which His Majesty's forces actually evacuated the Cape, was 
sent on the 16th of November. That on the suid 1 6th of November, the 
hostile spirit of France had (in the judgment of His Majesty's ministers, as 
now avowed by them) already been manifested, for more than six months* 
by one continued scries of a«;gression , violence, and insult, for w hich nei- 
ther reparation nor redress had, down to that moment, been obtained. 
That the offensive principle had already been distinctly advanced, of ex- 
cluding His Majesty from all concern in the affairs of the Continent ; that 
the Spanish and other priories had already been Mrithdrawn from the Or- 
der of Malta; Piedmont, Parma, Placentia, and Elba, had been annexed 
to France; Switaserland had been attacked and subjugated, and the re- 
monstrance of His Majesty's government upon that subject had been 
treated with indignity and contempt ; the territory of the Batavian re- 
public was at that very moment still occupied by the armies of the Chief 
Consul of France, and its internal administration still controlled by bis in- 
terference : and the Frcuch government was then actually engaged in the 
pursuit of those plans and measures for the subversion of the Turkish em- 
pire, to which His Majesty's declaration refers, as a \iolation of the traaty 
(j( peace. That in directing, under such circumstances, the final surren- 
der of the Cape, without having previously explained or arranged the nu- 
merous points of difference and complaint which then actually subsisted 
between the two governments. His Majesty's ministers acted in contra* 
diction to the sense which they had themselves manifested of their 
own duty, and have improvidently exposed to danger some of the most 
important interests of Hb Majesty's dominions. 

5. ** That, by aU these initanoetofnitconduct in the present ministers 
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of His Majettf *s government, they have proved thetnscWcs unworthy of 
the confidence reposed in them in such an important crisb as the present.** 

As soon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Addington) sat down, 
Mr. Pitt rose : 



If I poesessed a full and clear opinion on the merits of the 
to the extent of either directly negativing or adopting the retolu* 
dons which havie heen proposed, I should, following the unbiassed 
dictates of my conscience, give ray vote on that side to which my 
judgment inclined. If I agreed with my right honourable friend *| 
in tlunking that the first steps we ought to take in duty to the 
public, were, by a retrospective survey of the conduct of minis* 
ters, to judge of their fitness to exercise the functions to which 
they are called ; and if, upon that Ksult, I were forced to con- 
clude, that the papers on the table afforded evidence of crimi« 
nality, of incapacity, of misconduct, then, however painful the 
sacrifice of private feelings might be, in taking such a part in the 
case of individijials whom I respect, I should feel myself bound' 
to concur in an address to His Majesty for the removal of his 
ministers. On the other hand, if I were one of those who con* 
sidered the explanation aiffbrded by ministers upon general points 
so clear as to justify a decided negative of the propositions moved 
by the honourable gentleman over the way — a negative which 
would imply approbation, (for in such a matter to avoid ground 
of censure may be considered the same as to have deserved »p^ 
plause,) I should feel myself happy in joining in a decided nega- 
tive to the motion. But to this extent, either of approbadon or 
of censure, I am unable to go. I cannot concur in the latter, or 
in the extent of the charges involved in the propositions which 
have been moved. 

Besides, I am aware of the inconveniences that would result 
from supporting any measure which has the tendency of the pre- 
sent motion, unless the clearest necessity exists for it. Though I 
do not dispute the right of this House to address the King for the 
removal of ministers, yet nothing is more mischievous than a par<^ 
liamentary interfertnce by declared censure, rendering the con- 

* Mr.GrtnviUe. 
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tinuance of ministers in office impossible, unless that interference 
it justified by extraordinary exigency of affairs. Not disputing 
the right of the House, I contend that the right is to be governed 
by a sound discretion and by the public interest. We must look 
to considerations of public expediency and of public safety. 
There are some questions, in the discussion of which gentlemen 
must feel more than they can weU express, and this, with regard 
■to the interference of parliament for removing ministers, is one 
of them. Admitting even that there were considerable grounds 
of dissatisfaction at the conduct of ministers, would it tend to 
.promote those exertions, to encourage those sacrifices, which the 
difficulty and danger of our situation require ? Would our means 
of sustaining the struggle in which we are engaged, and of calling 
forth those resources necessary for our defence, be improved by 
cutting short the date of administration, and unsettling the whole 
system of government? To displace one administration, and to 
introduce a new one, is not the work of a day. With all the func- 
•tions of executive power suspended ; with the regular means of 
communication between parliament and the throne interrupted ; 
w^eksy nay months, wasted in doubt, uncertainty, and inaction, 
how could the public safety consent to a state of things so violent 
and unnatural, as would result from parliament rendering one 
administration incapable of exercising any public functions, with- 
out any other efficient government being obtained in its stead? 
I will venture to hint also, that afler such a step any administra- 
tion tliat should succeed, be it what it might, and what it would 
be must still depend upon the crown, would feel itself placed in 
a most delicate situation. To put the matter as conscientiously 
and delicately as possible, would any set of men feci their intro- 
duction to power in these circumstances to be such as to enable 
them to discharge, in a manner satisfactory to themselves, the 
duties which so eventful a period must impose ? These are con- 
siderations for the crown and the public, and they outweigh all 
those which present themselves, on a partial view of the advan- 
tages which could be hoped from a prosecution of that censure 
and dissolution pf administration to which the propositions tend. 
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I am aware that the right honourable gentleman * on tlie floor, 
and my friends on the same bench with him, must feel their 
situation irksome under the weight of a question so important, 
in which they are personally involved, remaining undecided. 
Nevertheless, when other jacriflces are demanded for the public 
interest, personal feelings must be overlooked. Those who with 
me have not made up their minds to the extent of censuring mi- 
nisters by the adoption of the propositions, or of approving their 
conduct by agreeing to a direct negative, must pursue some 
middle course. They cannot do that which must imply appro* 
bation, when they do not find from the case made out that 
approbation has been deserved; neither can they vote severe 
censure, leading to an address for removal, when they do not 
consider the charges made as completely sustained. 

Havipg stated the opposite lines of conduct which present them- 
selves in deciding upon the propositions, I do not intend to enter 
into any detailed discussion of the papers. I wish, if good cannot 
be obtained by continuing to discuss them comparaUetothe evil 
of interrupting the course of our parliamentary duty, to suspend 
diem altogether. Since things more urgent and more important 
demand our care, let us make good the parliamentary pledge we 
have given. I shall behold with much greater satisfaction as first 
{proofs of our determination to support His Majesty with our lives 
and fortunes, you. Sir, presenting a strong bill of supply pro- 
viding resources, not merely for every demand of public service, 
but adequate to every scale of exertion ; a measure that will dis- 
play and call forth the means of sustaining the struggle, not merely 
for one year, but till we sliail have brought it to a successful 
issue ; some measures by which we shall be enabled to complete 
our army, and to call into action the national strength, and gi\e 
activity to all the military skill, discipline, and experience we 
possess. I do not know if gentlemen feel as I do upon this occa- 
sion, or if I have been successful in making mj feelings under- 
stood. Impressed as I am with those feelings, and unprepared 
for the decisive vote which is ofiercd in the direct negative or 

* The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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affinnative of the propositions before the House, I move *^ That 
^ other orders of the day be now read." 

Mr. Pitt's oiotioo was rejected ; 

Ayes 56 

Noes po5 

The orijpnal queition was then put and negatived ; 

Aves 34 

Noes 2*:5 

JulLf22. 1803. 

I 

The Genend Defence WU was this day read a third time. On the 
question that " Tlie bill should pass,** and after Colonel Crawford and 
the Secretary at War had delivered their sentiments upon it, 

Mr. PfTTrose: — 

It is not my intention, Mr. Speaker, to trouble the House at 
any considerable length, but I cannot avoid submitting a few 
observatious upon what fell from the honourable officer *, und 
from my right honourable friend, f Much, Sir, of what has 
fallen from the gallant officer is entitled to great attention, and 
entirely meets my approbation ;, but I must observe, that these 
c<maiderations are not now for the first time introduced. With 
regard to the best means of national defence, such as a selection 
of the great leading posts, an examination of the most effectual 
means of operation to resist tlie progress of an enemy if he had 
landed; — upon all these points, though perhaps muoh may 
remain to be done, yet certainly government is not without 
ample foundation of information upon this subject, which has 
been long since obtained, and which I hope is every day in- 
creasing. It is impossible but that considerations of this kind 
must have occurred to government formerly; for though the 
danger of invasion was never so imminent or so pressing in the 
last war as it is at present ; though tlie enemy had not then so 
long an opportunity of fixing his attention to tliis one object^ 
that is to say, the 4o^tructiQn of tliis country, without being dis- 

* Colond Crawford. f The Secretary at War. 
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turbed by the clanger of contincnta] attack ; though the scale of 
action which was found neeassary at that period can be no crt» 
terion of the degree of preparation which is now necessary ; yet 
even then it could not be supposed that His Majesty's ministera, 
in their general superintendence of the defensive means of the 
country, which was all that belonged to the civil servants of the 
crown, or that the illustrious personage who fortunately for the 
country then presided and now presides over the military depart- 
ment, that the variety of very able generals who liad commands 
in the different districts of the kingdom, did not turn their moat 
serious attention to a subject of such infinite importance as that 
of securing the kingdom against the possibility of foreign invasion, 
and to adopt such means as, with the force the country then 
possessed, would secure the defeat of any enterprise which 
might be attempted. There is hardly one military district in 
the kingdom, of which the government have not at this moment 
in its possession ample memorials, prepared a considerable time 
before the termination of the late war, under the ausj^ces of the 
illustrious commander-in-chief of His Majesty's land-forces, con- 
taining a minute statement of the various points of resistance 
which are to be found on the coasts, and also all the intermediate 
points of military defence between the different coasts and the 
capital. Ministers, I know, have now in their possession similar 
reports with regard ^to those counties which contain the great 
naval arsenals of the kingdom. They have also memorials upon 
the very subject alluded to by the honourable gentleman *, thax 
of protecting the mouths of our harbours, and particularly that 
of the mouth of the Humber ; and, what I think of more im- 
portance still, though more remote, I mean the defence o£ Vew- 
castle, which, from its connection with the wants of the capital, 
is obviously of such importance that it cannot be necessary to 
enlarge upon it. 

It is hardly necessary, Sir, to recal to the recollection of the 
House the names of the gallant officers who had the conmiands of 
tl.e different districts in the last war ; but if I do state them, ft 

• Colonel Crawford. 
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wuBt be immediately seen that \u such hands it was utterly impos- 
sible that the best means of providing for the national security 
should not have been maturely discussed and arranged. It will be 
recollected, that in the course of the last war we had the advan- 
tage of the talents of Sir Charles Grey, who commanded in the 
north. In the southern districts we had tlie advantage, at one 
period of the war at least, of all the suggestions of the Duke of 
Richmond ; of whom, whatever differences of opinion may be en 
tertained on some points, yet, with respect to the accuracy of his 
researches, the length of his experience, and to the extensiveness 
of his knowledge, there can be no difference of opinion. BeMides 
diese officers, we had General Dundas, who, from his situation, 
had the means of extending his views over all the.districts. During 
a period of the war also, the Marquis Comwallis had the com- 
mand, besides many other very able officers, whom it is not now 
necessary to enumerate. Having the benefit of such assistance 
and distinguished military talents, it is impossible to suppose that 
we had not at that time a great mass of military information, and 
which must furnish ample and abundant foundation for the officers 
now employed to work upon : when we have all these means of 
information, I cannot suppose but that we must have also the 
means of bringing forward whatever may be considered as neces« 
sary to improve the defence of the country. I have -already 
admitted, that although much has been done, still much material 
improvement may be ingrafted upon these plans which have 
been already procured. I hope and trust they will experience 
new improvements from day to day; that they will receive 
new forms and consistency ; that ministers will not stop short 
until they have arranged a scheme of national safety that shall 
for ever set to rest the vaunts and threats of a foe whose ambi- 
tion knows no limits, and whose spirit of insolence and aggres- 
sion knows no end. There are many changes that may be made, 
there are many improvements that may be adopted at a proper 
period, but there are many of them such as I should not think it 
prudent to attempt, in the course of this contest, and at a time 
00 pregnant with danger. ^ 

VOL. III. u 
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I cannot here. Sir, avoidy for my own satisfaction, making a few 
observations upon some, of the advantages which the army has 
received from the indefatigable attention of the illustrious pertofii 
now at its head, confined with the measures which have been 
adopted by parliament: I think we may be said to have laid the 
foundation of means to obtain intelligent officers. We liave laid 
the foundation of military education and instruction, not only for 
young men who may enter into that profession, but even for com- 
municating information to men of long standing and high nmkin 
the army, who, much to their honour, haveea;^erly availed them* 
selves of this opportunity of perfecting their military educatknu 
The advantages arising from the military academies do not noir 
rest on calculation or prediction ; they have been felt and ex- 
perienced ; the study of a few months has made many officers 
almost proficients in the details of war : many officers who in 
Egypt gave the most splendid proof, not only of their coiin^;e, but 
also of their military skill, had the advantage only of a few montlia' 
instruction in that military academy. We have, besides, laid the 
foundation of a great regular army : we have provided anolhar 
most extensive force to support that army. I am ready to aibnit 
to the honourable officer *, that our regular army is not quite so 
great as wc could wish in this country, but w/e have provided means 
for augmenting it to a degree much greater than waa ever known 
in tliis country ; and in addition to all this^ we are now ftroriding 
an immense irregular force, the advantages to be derived froni 
which are admitted and confirmed by the honouTdi>le officer him* 
self, being indeed too obvious to be disputed by any one. As far, 
therefore, as relates to the description and to the extent of our 
force, parliament has provided means, which, to the honourable 
officer himself) (cautious, honourably cautious, and anxious as he 
is for the safety of his country,) appear sufficient to place this 
country in a state of absolute safety. All this is undoubtedly 
matter of great consolation ; but at the same time it will not jus- 
tify us in diminishing our anxiety, or in relaidng our effiHta, fat 
its completion, because there must renuun some interval beforv all 

* Colonel Crawford. 
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these plans are completely arranged and organised, ahd brought 
to that state of perfection at which I hope they will, however, 
soon arrive ; but even supposing that all the measures which I 
have stated were brought to perfection, still it would not dispense 
us from the necessity of adopting other means of defence, particu- 
larly in two points of view. Suppose all the objects attained at 
this moment, yet the foundation of opr security wouM not be these 
objects, however completely attained ; against the arduous and 
most desperate struggle in which we may be engaged, all these 
kinds of strength can only give us this kind of security, that if we 
are not wanting to ourselves, if we have not forgotten our national 
character, but remember who we are, and what we are contending 
for, the contest will be glorious to us, and must terminate in the 
complete discomfiture of the enemy, and ultimate security to this 
kingdom : but if there remain any measure, by the adoption of 
which our safety may be yet rendered, not only more certain per- 
haps, but more easy ; by which our defence can be secured with 
less effusion of blood, less anxiety of mind, less interruption of 
the industry of the nation, less, I will not say of alarm, but of the 
evils, the inconveniencies, the agitation that necessarily belong to 
a great sthiggle of this kind, however short, ot however certain 
its issue may be ; — in a contest of such a nature it certainly 
would be most unwise to run any hazard of protracting it, or to 
neglect any means of shortening it still more, if possible : if, upon 
'these grounds, I say, it can be pointed out to me that there are 
any means by which our regular army could be immediately in- 
creased, and all our regiments completed, I should say that, al- 
though we are safe without it, yet our interest, our prosperity, 
and every object that can influence us, would require that such 
a measure should be adopted. 

Much, however, as I should rejoice in seeing that object at- 
tained, and much as I am inclined to attend to the knowledge and 
experience of the honourable officer whose plan it was to take the 
militia at once into the regulars, I cannot bring my mind to con- 
cur in the idea which he has suggested for the attainment of that 
object ; I cannot think of so deranging our immediate system of 
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defence, if there were no other objectioiu to it ; I cannot think ul~ 
breaking in upon tlie vpirit of the militia ax it now Ktands, for tlic 
purpose of trauaferring tJieni into the regular aniiy. 1 know that 
tha privates in the militia feel, iu common with rhe rest of their 
couDlrymen, the value of the sacred object for whidi tliey are to 
contend; that they are anxious to have an opportunity of show- 
ng that they would not give place to any otiicr troupe in His 
Majesty's service in the ardour of tlicir devotion to their country : 
I but I know, at tlie same time, it in impossible to divest men of 
eelings and motives by which they have been long actuated, anil 
I know iliat if a measure of this kind were adopted, from the par- 
tiality and affection which the officers bear tuwards the men whom 
tliey have trained, and have lung had under their command, they 
would suffer much mutual regret in being sepurated. I should 
be sorry if there was one militia officer who did not feel proud iu 
ving his troops complete, and making his corjis vie with tlie beat 
disciplined troops in His Majesty's service. As such, then, arc 
r feelings, in the same proportioo must be llieir reluctance to 
we those men transferred from tlieir officers into otlier regiments. 
I think 1 may venture to assert, that if you take a number of 
Englishmen under tlie command of proper officers, and with a 
proper degree of discipline, lliey must and will, especially when 
under the superintendence of regular generals, and mixed with 
regular troops, furnish fur the present occasion u force so great, 
■o respectable, and so useful, that it would be very unwise to ha- 
zard liie making it less so, cillter by reducing tlieir number, or 
by wounding their feelings ; by making them think worse of 
lliemselves by your showing that you thought worse of them; by 
making an invidious comparison between different kinds of 
troops : and by creating that worst of all feelings, a rivalahip 
tinctured witli animosity. 

The honourable otHcer, however, nut only wishes for this strong 

measure witli regard to the militia, but calls upon the militia of- 

i to do timt which must naturally be highly repugnant to 

' their inclinations, vii. to give their aid in transferring over to re- 

. giiueots of the hne those men on whose discipline ihey bad be- 
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stowed 80 much pains : this is a sacrifice that can hardly be ex- 
pected ; but even if it could, there are other arg;ument8 against 
the adoption of this plan, the weight of which I am sure the honour- 
able officer will upon reflection admit. In the first place, the dan- 
ger is immediate, and the measure now proposed is one that must 
take up some time in its operation, and during that time the dis- 
cipline of the corps must be necessarily loosened ; and, therefore, 
I very much doubt whether, in such a pressing danger, the remedy 
suggested by the honourable gentleman could be with safety 
adopted. I confess that the measures which have lately been 
adopted by parliament, have in my mind taken off very much of 
the weight of the arguments which have been drawn from the 
necessity of augmenting the army of the line, by transferring the 
militia into it; because, means have already been taken for increas- 
ing the army of the line very considerably, by means less violent 
and less grating to the feelings of individuals than that now pro- 
posed. By placing a large proportion of the 40,000 men that are 
to be raised as the army of reserve in Great Britain, with regi- 
ments of the line, by permitting such of them as think proper to 
enter into the regulars for general service, parliament certainly 
has done much to increase the regular army, and to preclude 
them from the necessity of adopting the rough and hazardous 
experiment which the honourable gentleman recommends. Un- 
doubtedly, much will depend on the fullest use being made of the 
power which has been given to fill up regiments of the line, by 
means of the army of reserve. 

I certainly feel, as I ought to do, great distrust of my own 
opinion upon military subjects, and I always state those opinions 
with great deference ; but I believe that it is universally admitted 
by all officers, that new recruits poured into an old corps which 
has a number of experienced officers, will much sooner acquire a 
knowledge of discipline and become good soldiers, than they will 
if they are lefl in a corps by themselves, whatever pains may be 
taken in their instruction. Taking that as an established point, I 
was, therefore, surprised and disappointed when I heard my right 
honourable friend the secretary at war, instead of proposing to 
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diffuse the 10/300 iweii of' the army of reserve over iJie thirtj- 
liine or forty bMtaluina thai are in England, in which case they 
would have aJI the advantages of all tlie officer* of thoM old 
corps — instead of this he lalka of dividing thcni Bmong thirteen ' 
battalione, bv which means all the advantage which tbey would 
derive froui llie instruccion of a great number of old and ex- 
perienced officers would lie very much diminished. I know it 
may be said that the commisstuuH in the army of reserve will in 
a great degree be filled up from the lialf-pay list, which certainly 
contains a great number of officers perfectly well qualified to 
instruct and disciph'ne any men placed under their command. 

. But in the first place, it must be recollected, that tlie half-pay lUt 
would not furuisti any non-commisgioued officers, who are cer- 
tainly the luosi essential in training raw recruits : lliere is, how- 
ever, another consideration which strikes my mind, and which 
] believe has not yet been suggested to the House. Our atu- 
•tion io point of security will certainly be improved by the adop- 
lion of the measure which is now before us : but it must be 
recollected, [hat while it improves, it alters our situation : if we 
had voted only tlie aiiny of reserve, uodoubteiUy it niiglil be 
filled with able and experienced officers from tlie hulf-pay list ; 
but wc must recollect, tJiat, in addition to tlie araiy ot mervci 
we have voted an army of between thiec and four hundred 
thousand men. Tliat we shall have no difficulty in procuring 
the men who arc to compose this force, I am perfectly satisfied, 

' because the spirit of the country is now raised in Uic capital, 
•nd will from thence r^idly pervade all the cxueiuilien of the 
empire. That spirit was first kindled in the north, from thence 
it has extended to the metropolis, and is now catching limn 
town to totrn, from village to village, and very shortly tbe 
whole kingdom will, I am convinced, manifest one scene of 
•ctivity, of animation, and of energy, displaying in its native 
lustre tlie cliaracter of Englisluuen. That llie men, tlierefore, 
will be procured with the greatest facility, I have not the souJl- 
. Mt doubt; but we shall then want the means of preparing and 
dfiUing iliem, wiUi all the accuracy that the sbortneM of Ibc 
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time will admit. Does it uot then occur to the House that we 
shall have infinitely more use for the services of officers not at- 
tached to regiments ? Does it not occur to gentlemen, that, 
in addition to the noblemen, the gentry, and the yeomanry of 
the country, many of whom will serve as officers, it would be 
advisable, to every three or four officers of this description, 
to add one or two firom the half-pay list ? Would not the adop- 
tion of this plan greatfy accelerate the training and perfecting 
of this new force ? It therefore does appear most clearly to 
me, that by allowing a greater number of battalions of the 
line to receive the army of reserve, you would have a greater 
number of officers on the half-pay to discipline the irregular 
force. 

I ought. Sir, to apologise for taking up so much of the time 
of the House upon this subject, but I conceive it to be the duty 
4>f every member to state to the House every idea which occurs 
to him, by which he thinks the general means of the defence of 
the country can be improved. I therefore certainly do applaud 
the honourable officer for having given us this night the genecal 
outUnes of what he conceives to be the best plan that can at the 
present crisis be adopted for national defence. The opinions of 
an officer of so much experience are certainly entitled to great 
weight. There was not, I confess, Sir, any opinions delivered 
by the honourable officer which I heard with more pleasure than 
those which related to the propriety an4 practicability of having 
recourse XJo field fortification on the present occasion, of taking 
the necessary measures to secure our naval arsenals, not from 
capture, for that I apprehend has already been done, but to 
secure them from a bombardment, even from the greatest pos- 
sible distance. Upon these points we have, as I before stated, 
the opinions of many able and experienced officers ; and I trust 
that we should not for a moment be so far influenced by any 
feelings of false pride as to neglect or despise any means of this 
sort, that would so obviously add to our seciuity ; much less 
can I suppose that these means may be rcrjected from anj mis- 
taken ideas of economy^ or ratlier of penury, for penury it 
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would be indeed lo run the hazard of a great waste of blood for 

the purpose of aavJng a few puunds and shillings. I therefore 

confidcnlly hope timt no feciingr of this kind will interfere lo 

I .'Prevent a great national object ol' this sort from being pursued 

l0ad adopted. 

There was another point advanced by tlic honourable officer, 
B which 1 ani not sure that he was not misunderstood by my 
[ tight honourable friend •, I mean that part of the honourable 
Kigentlenian's speech in which he argued upon tlie propriety of 
1 lerecting fortihcations upon some parts of our coasts, I kiunr 
I -^ery well, Sir, the common and general prejudice which pr^ 
vails upon this subject ; I know vory well tliat when such ■ pn>- 
l position is made, tlie answer will be, What, fortify the whole 
I -coast of England ! will you build a wall round the whole island ? 
i Ho, Sir, that was not the proposition made by tlie honourabtr 
I ofiker; no man in his senses could make such « propwitioo. 
spoke only of the propriety of fortitying particular places 
i iwhicli are peculiarly accessible, or the mouths of great rivers, 
k mich as tlic Humber ; if I am right in my construction of what 
I from the honourable officer, tlien 1 {lerfectly concur with 
Jiim. I see the propriety, and even tlie necessity, of partial 
ibrtifi cations of tliis kind ; and I believe he will agree witb 
in the suggestion 1 tlirew out, of tlie propriety of erecting 
t 3omc additional works for tile security of Newcastle. Vriica 
^ -the honourable oHicer talks of making certain ]>oints secure, h« 
T idoes not mean tliat tliey are to he placed in such an absolute 
Ik ixtatc of security ai to defy all kinds of attack, nor does be 
n that tlicre ought to be erected on the cuasits one regular 
\ -lerics of fortthcations ; he means, as I imagine, a judicious se- 
lection of given situations, the best calculated to prevent the 
landing of an enemy, or to prevent them from penetrating into 
the country after they bad landed. It is an absurdity to sup- 
pose that tifty miles of coast require fifty miles of fortihcation. 
But if in that extent of coast there are but few points on which the 
I enemy could land with security, those points ou^t to be fortiticdi 
• The Secretary at War, 
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while those points which were difficult of access, and in some 
degree fortified by nature, might be left untouched. The con* 
sequence of this would be, either that the landing of the enemy 
would be obstructed, or else he would be compelled to land at 
an inconvenient and disadvantageous place. This certainly 
would be obtaining a great deal : and, though I pretend to very 
little knowledge upon the subject, I believe that in many in- 
stances it would not be necessary to erect great fortifications ; 
it would be sufficient to profit by the natural advantages of the 
situation. There are, in many parts of England, valleys with 
large rivulets flowing through them : these I apprehend might 
be inundated so as to separate two corps of an enemy's army, 
or to prevent communication between them. I really beg par- 
don, Sir, for talking upon a subject upon which I know so 
little, but I think that for a very small expense a great extent 
of the coast might be put into such a situation of defence as I 
have described ; and then, instead of being obliged to look to 
such an inmiense extent of coast, your attention would be nar- 
rowed and your force concentrated. If you are obliged at once 
to look to the whole extent of your coast, the consequence must 
either be that your army must be collected in some central po- 
sition, equally distant from all parts of the coast, and in that 
case some time must elapse after our enemy land, before you 
can bring your army to meet him ; or else you must fritter away 
your army in small divisions along the whole line of coast. 
But by the adoption of the plan of the honourable officer, at 
least as I understand it, you would be able in the first instance 
to oppose the landing of the enemy, and, if he should effect a 
landing, be able to meet him immediately. This system of 
fortification is one that is not liable to that foolish, though com- 
mon objection, that it would be building a wall round the 
inland. It would diminish much of the danger with which we 
are threatened; for while on the one hand the people of 
England are desirous not to be spared in a necessary contest, we 
on the other hand ought to show every desire not to make an 
unnecessary use of that courage which we applaud and admire. 
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but which we shoaid manage and s(>are by every precaution that 
human foresight can inspire. 

The third object to which the honourable officer alluded, was 
that of employing fortification on the lines of internal defence. 
This rests upon a principle so plain, that though it requires 
military knowledge to state it distinctly, yet it only requires the 
plainest common sense to see the advantage that must resuh 
.from it ; it is as clear as any demonstration in mathematics. 

If, then, this plan does promise such advantages, I am sure I 
shall not hear any objections started on the ground of expense. 
I would not enlarge any more upon this subject, if it were not 
for something that fell from my right honourable firiesMl, upon 
the fourth point suggested by the honourable officer. I know 
very well that the manly feelings, and, if I may say so, the ob- 
Atinate courage, of my right honourable friend, will not let him 
believe that the French would offer us such an insult as to cone 
over here to fi|^ us for our capital. I am sure I ahali not be 
fluspected of dc^preciating or of not placing due confidenee in 
the army, in the navy, or in the courage of the people of Eng> 
land ; on the contrary, I am firmly convinced that the enemy 
will find us to be invincible : but it must be admitted, thait in 
vrar there are accidents depending sometimes upon a day or an 
hour, in which, with the bravest and most numeious army, the 
enemy, by hazardiiig an operation for which in any other service 
a general would be broke or shot, but whic^ a French general 
would attempt, because he knows he would be broke or shot if he 
did not, might obtain an advantage, the consequences of which 
might be most serious if some such measure as that recom- 
mended by the honourable officer was not adopted. We unfor* 
tunately know that attempts of this kind may be made, however 
rash or desperate, for those who will make them know that they 
will not appear so to Buonaparte. The proud deq>ot of France 
H'ill, however, have reason to tremble on his usurped throne, 
when the people of France find that they have sacrificed 
hundreds of thousands of men to gratify his ambition and his 
revenge. With reapect to Chat despot himself, he would, 1 am 
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sure, feel as little hesitation in sacrificing 100,000 Frenchmen, 
as he would millions of Englishmen if he had them within hi» 
grasp. 

In arranging therefore the plan of national defence, we ought 
not to estimate upon probabilities merely. It is not enough for 
us to say that if he is eccentric and mad, he will pay the price 
of his madness and folly ; we must take care that we do not pay 
for it first ; we must not now disdain to adopt precautions which 
were formerly thought unnecessary. I cannot therefore agree 
with the short and decisive opinion of my right honourable 
friend, who, when the honourable officer recommended it to 
government to fortify London, replied, " I say, do not fortify 
iL" I must enter my protest against such language. He says, 
he would not afiront the people of England by supposing, that, 
while they have 80,000 seamen on board their fleet, and have 
such an army as is now on foot, it could be necessary to fortify 
the capital. Why, Sir, in the first place as to the navy, we 
must remember, that alUiough we have 80,000 seamen, a great 
part of them are detached on service to different quarters of the 
world, and consequently could not in any degree prevent an 
invasion at home. I am certainly not denying that the enemy 
would find gieat difficulty and danger in transporting his army 
to this country, but it is by runniug desperate risks that he can 
alone hope for success* Wc may have a proud navy of ships 
of the line and frigates — I will not now stop to enquire whe- 
ther that navy might not have been in readiness sooner — but I 
can conceive a case in which ships of that kind would not be 
sufficient to meet an innumerable flotilla of boats issuing from 
all the ports, harbours, and creaks, on the opposite coast of 
•France, and covering the channel for several miles in length. 
Whether, in order to meet a force of this kind, it would not be 
wise to multiply the smaller soct of our naval force, and to 
mount them with guns of.heavy metal and with carronades, I do 
not know ; Lhope something of this. kind has been done already- 
It is admitted indeed, that our navy, great and powerful as it is, 
cannot be relied «a with absohue certainty to (pretent m inva- 
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sioD ; because if it could, there would be no occasion for all the 
precautions which we are adopting. 

But it is said, we ought not to fortify London because ovir an* 
cestors did not fortify it. Why, Sir, that is no argument, unlets 
you can show me that our ancestors were in the same situation 
that we are. Look back to the days when the genius, the wisdom^ 
and the fortitude of Elizabeth, defeated the proud and invincible 
Armada, fitted out by Spain to conquer us — and I trust that the 

invincible battalion from France will meet with the same fate ; 

we must admit Xhat not only the situation of this country, but of 
all Europe, is changed ; and it is absurd to say, that when the 
circumstances are changed, the means of defence should be pre- 
cisely the same. We might as well be told that, because our an- 
cestors fought with arrows and with lances, we ought to use them 
now, and that we dught to consider shields and corslets as 
affording a secure defence against musketry and artillery. It is 
however a very great historical mistake to say that oar ancestors 
in England, and particularly in Ireland, had not fortificadons 
much more numerous than any it is now proposed to erect. It, 
then, the fortification of the capital can add to the reasonable se- 
curity of the country, I think it ought to be done. But here 
again I do not understand the honourable officer to mean that 
London should be encompassed with a regular fortification, but 
only that proper use should be made of the natural advantages 
of defence, which it possesses in a greater degree than any ca- 
pital in Europe. The only difference of opinion that can exist 
upon this subject, must proceed from gentlemen imagining that 
we arc recommending the erection of great regular fortifications; 
there is a great difference between regular fortifications and 
Jidd works, such as now recommended : we do not want regular 
fortresses capable of standing a regular siege, like Lisle or Tour- 
nay. But if by the erection of works such as I am recommend- 
ing, you can delay the progress of the enemy for three days, it 
may make the difference between the safety and the destruction 
of the capital. It will not, I admit, make a difference between 
the conquest and the independence of the country, for that wili 
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not depend upon one nor upon ten battles; but it may make the 
difference between the loss of thousands of lives, with misery, 
havoc, and desolation, spread over the country on the one hand 
— or on the other, of frustrating tlie efforts of confounding the 
exertions, and of chastising the insolence of the enemy. 

If, then, I am right in my general view of this subject, the ex- 
pense and the time of constructing these works are so diminished, 
that, late as it is, there is nothing that ought to prevent us from 
now making the attempt. I do not on such a subject as this rely 
upon my own opinion alone, but upon the opinions of officers 
high in the confidence of the present government. It is well 
known that in the course of last war this system was minutely 
contemplated, that a detailed plan was prepared, resembling in 
many particulars the plan recommended by the honourable 
officer. A plan was, I say, completely digested, a survey taken, 
and the works actually traced by that great and able officer, 
General Dundas. This plan is not therefore new to military 
men, it is not new to the King's councils, it is not founded upon 
any want of confidence in our army, our navy, or ourselves ; 
it does not arise from any apprehensions of the enemy, but it 
is founded upon this principle — that while we set no limits to 
the exertions of the people, we ought to omit no opportunity of 
diminishing their danger and shortening the contest, of making 
its continuance less perilous, and of preventing that havoc, de- 
vastation, and misery, which must attend a lengthened con- 
test, even though it may end most successfully for this 
country. 

Englishmen must look to this as a species of contest from 
which, by the extraordinary favour of Divine Providence, we 
have been for a long series of years exempted. If we are now 
at length called upon to take our share in it, we must meet 
it with just gratitude for the exemptions we have hitherto en- 
joyed, and with a firm determination to support it with courage 
and resolution; we must show ourselves wortliy, by our con- 
duct on tiiis occasion, of the happiness which we have hitherto 
enjoyed, and which, by tlie blessing of God, I hope we shall 
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continue to enjoy. We oufbt lo have a due opnse of the oisgi 
tudc of the danger with which we are threatened; we ought 
meet tt in thai temper of miitd which ptoJttces just L'onAileni 
which neither despises nor dn^ods the enciny ; ond while on ihf 
one Land we ntcufatcly estimwe ihe danger with "hiili in 
threatened at tliis awful cri«i!. we must recollect on the other 
hand what it is tre have at stake, what it is n-e have to contend 
for. It is for our property, it ia for our liberty, it is for our 
dependence, nay, for our existence a« a nation ; it li for 
character, it is for our very name as Eoglitihnien. it is for erefj 
thing dear and valuable to man on tliis bide of the grave. Pv< 
liamenl has now provided umple mtans for our defence: it re- 
mains for the executive g^ovemnient to employ them to t)w 
best advantage. The regular army must be augmented to 
pomi to which the mcjuu are now given to raise ft i the nutiri* 
must be kept hi^i in nnmbers. and unbroken in spirit; the suxi^ 
Itary force must be lui promptly raised and disciplined ns iW 
nature of tilings will admit ; nothing muKt be oniitted that mitj^ 
tary skill can suggest to render the coniesi certain as to it« 
cesB, and short in its duration. If government show the i 
deterroinaiion to apply all those means that pafliameni ha« 
shown in providing them ; if the people follow up the cxaroptir 
which the legislature has set them, we are safe. Then I 
say, without being too sanguine, Uuit the result of tfai« great 
contest will ensure the permanent fecunty, the eternal glory rf 
this counliy i that it hiII terminate in the confusiun, the 
may, and the shame, of our vaunting enemy ; that ii will aSbrA 
the meang of animating the spirits, of rousing the courage, of 
breaking the lethargy, of the surrounding nittiona of Europe)' 
and I trust, that if a fugitive French army should reach itv 
shores after being driven from our coasts, it will find the peo* 
pie of Kurope reviring in (ipirits. and anxious to retaliate ' 
France all the wrongs, all the oppressions, they huve suffered 
from her ; and that we chall at length see that wicked fabric da> 
■tToyed which was raited upon the prostitution of liberty, 
which has caused more miseries, more horrors to France and tm 
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the surrounding nations, than are to be paralleled in any part of 
the annals of mankind* 

The question passed nendne amiradicenie. 



February 27. 1804. 

Ow a motion for the second reading of the Volunteer Regolation bill, 
Mr. Pitt addressed the Hoote as follows : 

Sir — From the opinion of the right honourable secretary of 
state, that this discussion should be confined within narrow li* 
mits, and'should apply solely to the consideration of the mea- 
sure immediately J>efore the House, I decidedly differ; and with 
the sentiments of my right honourable friend* on the lower 
bench, that we are now called upon to take into view every 
thing connected with the national defence, I entirely concur. 
Although the volunteer system naturally forms the first subject 
for our deliberation, as it is the principal feature in the picture, 
and that upon which we must, under all the circumstances, 
ground our reliance for uldmate security, yet the army, the mi- 
litia, and all the other branches of our public force press upon 
our attention, and require to be examined upon the present 
occasion. 

Whether, the volunteer system be radically wrong, or inade- 
quate to its object, is not the question proper for the House now 
to consider ; hot how far any defects, which experience has ren- 
dered manifest in its original formation, may be removed, and 
how the detail of the measure may be improved ; how far, in a 
word, it maybe rendered efficient — this, in my judgment, is the 
turn which the debate should take. With a sense of the situa- 
tion in which the country is placed, of the danger which has been 
so long suspended over us, and of the crisis which, according to 
all appearances and information, is so rapidly approaching, we 
should devote ourselves to the consideration of the best means 
of amending and advancing to perfection the only force of equal 

« Mr. Windham. 
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magnitude now within our rench -. to ilcvixc, not only how tli 
force is to be prepared fur the lirgt approach of the dauger which 
nienacea us, but how it« spirit and cfBcacy may be prcierved and 
made competent to meet the full exteut of the danger, 
cHectiially to guard the country. 

That the enthusiaani which may enable men to meet the firat 
attack, can last long, it might be permitted lu hope: but that it 
would, no rational man would be very tanguine in calculating 
upon. It becomes, therefore, necessary to communicate to th« 
volunteerH every instruction that is practicable, in order to oiai- 
milate them to a regular army. That it is impossible fairly to 
investigate the nature and tendency of the voltmteer syi4em, 
without referring to the regular army and militia, I readily admit, 
and that it is proper to enquire how far any farther argument- 
ations of the one or the other is practicable or desirable; alsohuw 
far the volunteer system interferes with either of the«c objects. 
But these arc topics upon which I shall trouble the House by-and- 
bye. At present 1 wish, principally, to dwell upon the methods to 
be resorted to, in order to communicate to the volunteers all the 
instruction they want, and to the system all the improvement of 
which it maybe susceptible; for lam certain (hal this mu>t furra 
the great basis of our strength, tlie important instnunent of our 
defence, tlie meditun by which we must contrive to bring the 
country safely out of its dangers, and to lay asleep those apprc* 
hensions,which, from the calamitous destinies of the present times, 
have been excited by a gigantic power suddenly erected, to dis- 
turb the world, to desolate a large porUon of Europe, and to lay 
the foundation, if not resolutely and vigorously resisted, cf future 
and incalculable misery. Such resistance it is become the faia 
of ttiis country to make, and I trust it will be its glory eSectwJly 
to accomplish. That its resources and the zeal of the people ore 
competent to the undertaking and the achievement, no man caa 
doubt; — that zeal which has been displayed in a manner bo es> 
traordinary as to surprise even the mtwt ardent admirers of th« 
British character, and to grati^ the most anxious friends of 
British independence ; that seal which has not merely 
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bat far outrun the wants of the country, and very much indeed 
the wishes of the government. 

Into the principle of the system, upon which the force produced 
by this zeal has been constructed, I shall not now enquire. That 
is a point which has been already amply discussed and satisfac- 
torily settled. The question fairly is, whether, in addition to our 
regular army and militia, it is practicable to procure, from the 
population of the country, a force sufficiently large to meet the 
magnitude of the dangers which threaten us, by any other and 
better means ? It does not appear to me that we could. Cer- 
tainly, as to the amount of the force, an equal number could not 
be collected by any other thaii compulsory means ; and if the vo- 
lunteer plan were abandoned, those means, however obnoxious, 
must liave been resorted to, or the security of the country would 
have been very precarious. From those considerations I approved 
of the volunteer system. At all events, whatever the imperfec- 
tions of that system may be, I feel that I cannot be contradicted, 
in the assertion that no otlier can be now looked to as a substi- 
tute. The thing cannot be done away. The danger is too near 
and imminent to allow of a total change. It is the system to 
which we must resort to meet the present difficulty ; and I will 
go further and say, that it is that, if carried to the degree of per- 
fection of which it is capable, upon which we might calculate, in 
combination with other descriptions of ordinary force, for the 
future and permanent security of the empire. 

But, whether this system may or may not be brought to that 
state of discipline which seems necessary to reconcile my right 
honourable friend* to its existence, I contend that this is not the 
time to think of removing it altogether, of treading back the stepa 
we 'have taken, of providing another force at a time when the 
danger is at our gates — when, as one might say, we are within 
gun-shot of the enemy. This, surely, then, is not the moment 
to entertain such a proposition ; and if not, the improvement of 
the system that is established is, of course, the object for our 
deliberation. Whatever differences of opinion, ;therefore, may 

• Mr. Windham. 
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(trevuilhettrecn the right hanonrBhlc gentlenum ■ cm ihcoppwitt* 
bench, or my righi honourable frieodf on the benih below Irini 
and myself, I miut naturstly expect from them, thiii ihey *• tH 
not differ with me on this point, whatever th^y mny w«h to do al 
> future period,.— that, when we are in expectation of an imme- 
diate attack from the enemy, — when the danfjer if antiounc«d 
from the highest authority to be close upon ui, and when we ar« 
Iboiit to encounter a tremendous Btorm raided by a power the moKt 
gigaiUif perhaps theworldhaeever seen, — whenwearethrealrtied 
by an attempt on our liberty and exigence, dictated by slavish 
power and inordinate ambition, il beKoves ub lo concult our 
immediate security, and not to allow ol' even the ide« of dw- 
banding lo ]ar^ a body as 400,000 men, however imperfectly 
constructed they may be. We should rather exaimne bow far 
this force may be rendered elective j and, with tliis view, I ahall 
state to the House the mode that, in my judgment, oi^hl » b« 
pursued. 

How far ministers have failed, heretofore, in the ptvfbmatic* 
of their duty with respect to the volnnteers : how far tliey havt 
V. Ished to carry into complete execution the syBiem of which tbtf 
appear to approve, I will not now stop loenquire, farther than lo 
tay, that they should have been more attcfltire to promote the 
regulation of the several volunteer corps. They should hat« 
communicated more prccbe instructions, throu^ (he rriMiiimi of 
tlie lord -lieutenants of counties, as to the bcM motliod of tr«iii- 
ing the volunteers, of procuring a regulffr attendance at drilli^and 
enforcing attention to disciptinewhen there. These are poinuof 
arrangement very material to consider, and ministers shoald ct«n 
now, and I hope h is not too late, look to objects of so much coo- 
scquencc. I do not mean that any auperlluous directions shouI4 
be given to tlie volunteers, nor do I ask to have them trained up 
m the way b which the advocates of an armed pemaniry would 
recommend, who seem to imagine that such peasantry could b« 
converted into that quality of force, namely, light troopa, (or 
which, of idl others, they are least qufditied. But 1 would hant 
• Mr. Fo^. f Mr. IViwIhiuu- 
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the volunteers instructed in ail the necessary evolutions ; and this, 
I am decidedly of opinion, would be far the best course to pursue, 
particularly as it must be admitted, that, under existing circum* 
stances, it would be quite absurd, if not dangerous, to think of 
proposing a new system to supersede that of the volunteers. To 
promote this improvement in the discipline of the volunteers, is a 
thing so obviously necessary, and so highly desirable, that I should 
hope no minor difficulties will be allowed to stand in the way, 
that no mistaken or harrow notions of economy will operate to 
impede such an important object, but that the volunteer force 
will be raidered as perfect in military discipline, as the nature of 
the institution, the peculiar character of its members, and the 
proximity of our dangers will admit. 

When I speak of the dangers of the country, I do not mean it 
to be understood, although I think the system of our defence has 
made a progress far short of what it might and ought to have done, 
that even with our volunteer force, so impeifectly instructed zst 
ihey are, with our other resources, I should feel any dread for the 
result of meeting with the most formidable attack the enemy can 
possibly contrive to make ; but yet I feel that the House will not 
have performed its duty if, a^erthe solemn warning it has received 
from ministers themselves of the near approach of the enemy, any 
thing that can be done shall by any possibility be neglected ; that 
anv contrivance shall be overlooked which can at all enable us to 
contend, I will say collectively and individually, with the powerful 
and inveterate enemy that disturbs us, and to contend with such 
effect as not only to accomplish his final discomfiture, but to con- 
vince him and his infatuated adherents, that any attempt to invade 
and subjugate England can only originate in the wildest ambition, 
and must terminate in disgrace and ruin to the army that has the 
hardihood to venture it. We must make such efforts as to fix a 
lasting impression, not only on the enemy himself, but on the rest 
of Europe) that the man who, led on by confidence, shall dare 
to attempt the subjection of England, shall meet the fate that the 
pride and courage of Englishmen, animated by a just estimate of 
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their liberty and other advantages, must ever prepare for any io^ 
▼ading iot. We must leave in this contest such an example to 
our posterity, as shall be honourable to ourselves and conducive 
to their security. We must not lo<^ alone to our defence against 
danger. Much more important consequences must be achieved. 
As to the extent of time which the contest is likely to occupy, 
should the enemy succeed in makii^ good a landing in any C6«>- 
siderable force, no man can pretend to say positively ; but it is 
the peculiar duty of pariiament and government to provide for 
every event. It will not be enough that such provision should 
enable us to come victorious out of our contest with the enemy ; 
our triumph must be signal and decisive. We must resist the 
enemy at every foot of his progress ; but we must take every care 
that no unnecessary sacrifices shall be made, that the bkM>d of 
our countrymen shall, on every possible occasion, be spared. T# 
these points it is our imperative duty to attend ; ibr, surely, if 
ever there was agreat trust confided to the liberaliQr and justioe 
of parliament, it is the means of protecting the lives and blood of 
their fellow-citizens, who have rushed forward to the post of dan- 
ger when the safety of their country was menaced. We should 
not consent to purchase our security by the sacrifice of our 
countrjrmen, if such a sacrifice could at all be avoided. 

From these considerations, I conjure the House to point their 
attention particularly to the consideration of the means o£ ren- 
dering the volunteer force as efficient as possible. That much yet 
remains to be done, and for which this bill does not provide, I feel 
the most perfect conviction ; and although I am of opinion that 
it would be better the alterations in detail, which I think neces- 
sary, should originate with His Majesty's ministers, who are best 
qualified to give complete effect to such alterations ; yet my sense 
of duty will not suffer me to neglect the propositions which ap- 
pear to me eligible. To these propositions I shall strictly con- 
fine myself, and, isbstaining from all allusions to whatever I 
may think on the present state of politics, or to the conduct of 
minibtcFb hitherto, I shall apply myself solely to the examinatioa 
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of our national defence. That appears to me to be the first and 
most interesting subject. It ought to occupy the attention of 
every man. It is quite enough to fill the minds of aU. 

Thisy therefore, claiming my consideration in preference to 
every other subject, I look with great concern to the imperfections 
of the volunteer system, recollecting that it is pushed to an extent 
fiir beyond any thing that was foreseen when the country was first 
declared in danger ; a^d, considering its present magnitude, I re^ 
gret to find that it is not more advanced in military quality, that 
it is still extremely inadequate to its object, and that the proper 
means of promoting its discipline have not been as yet adopted. 
These means, which I deem most material, I conceive to be, 
1st, the opportunity of regular instructions ; 2dly, the securing 
of attendance at drill ; and, Sdly, the enforcing of silence, stea^ 
diness, SiC, when at drill. 

On the first of these points, I beg to ask of any thinking man, 
whether it is possible for the volunteer to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the simplest part of military discipline by attending 
drill only twenty days in a year, and, generally, not more than 
two tir three hours each day— ^particularly taking into account 
the inadequacy of the instructions, &c. I am aware that these 
arguments may be said to (^er objections to the 83rstem altogether ; 
but these objections I feel to be removable by attending to the 
alterations I have suggested, and shall hereafter propose. What 
may be done at a future time I shall not now enter into, but 
merely confine myself to the manner in which they should 
make the best use of their time that yet remains to prepare them 
for the impending danger ; and this preparation should be stimu- 
lated and encouraged by the conduct of parliament. The spirit 
of our gallant volunteers, so long tried by suspense, may be other- 
wise relaxed. Danger being so often menaced, an4 so long sus- 
pended, their zeal may be weakened, unless parliament shall do 
its duty by giving to those valiant patriots every possible means 
of rendering their exertions in the cause of their country com- 
pletely effisctual. This done, and your views fully explamcd, I 
am persuaded that the volunteers will accede to any proposal 

X 3 
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Ihat the ntcmiky of the caie may suggest. Such is the nature 
of the minds of Englishmen, that I have not the shadow of doubts 
that there is no difficulty which ihey woidd not encounter, and 
no priYation to which they would not submit, when they shalf 
understand that such difficulties and ptivations are necessary t» 
succeed in the glorious cause committed to their charge, of res- 
cuing tfaetf country from dai^er, and establishing the security oif 
their countrymen. 

In order, Uien, to prcAmote the efficiency which I hare in tiew, I 
would propose that the Volunteer corps should be encouraged to 
go on f>ermanent dilty, suppose for a i^eek, or two, or three, at 
was the case last dimmer in particular districts on the coasi^ 
always taking ciare to assemble the corps in the place contenient 
to their native home. For this purpose, I should profNise that 
a small bounty be given to each volunteer who would consent to 
march oh sudi penhanent duty^ naniely, seven shillings per week, 
independently of one shilling per day to eveiry volunteer who 
should so march. This plan v^ould, I am persuaded, do more 
towards promoting diddpliixe ftndttiilitafy habits amoflg the men, 
than any drilling at diffibtrent and detitched periods. I had an 
opporhmity of nHtn^sihg the saldtary effects of sudi a system 
last summer. About d dr 509,0007. would be Quite sufficient to 
defnly the expense ^ it. BurkHf it cannot be pretended that 
parliament manage with jndgmeht and integrity the purse of 
their constituents, if thejr refuse to open it in order to advance 
•this sum for a purpose of such hi^ importance, to save the lives 
iiid property of the people, and to bring the contest in which we 
lUr^ ifngaged to h speedy Hhd gloirious conclusion. 

Now, as to the mclde of insthicf ing the volunteer corps, I men* 
tioh^ bcffore ChriMnia^ very fult^ the propriety of appointing 
field-officers, &c. to such bettalit>ns as applied for them, and I 
am still of the same opinion ; as none of the arguments whidi 
have been advance agaihst my recommendation appear to me 
to have any weight, and a^ I know, froni my own ob^ftation, 
the advantages thitt would resuh fr^Wi h. I would propose that 
the instruction of volunteer corps should be asaiited by tke r^ 
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guiar ofBcerg stationed in the several districts, particularly those 
on the coast, on some parts of idiich no less than from 80 to 
100,000 men might be speedilj collected. I would also recom* 
mend the adeption of some system, not harsh, to enforce attend- 
anee at drfll, whidi is particularly necessary. This might be 
done by regulations, to which each man might subscribe, im- 
yssing fines on defaulters, rendering the inattention at parades 
liable to arrest and detention, until tried before a magistrate, 
who should have the power of commuting any fine ftur a short 
imprisonment of two or three days. I agsee with the right 
honourable mover, that no change should be made in the vdiun-^ 
«eer regulations that is not called for by absolute necessity, and 
of auoh a nature do I conceive the proposition I have submitted ; 
so I believe ahnost every npm who has witnessed their parades 
must confess ; and when the cause and ob|ect of this change 
should be explained to the volunteers themselves, 1 am satisfied 
•one of themwoold be Ibund to murauir, mudi less to resign, 
pnrticiilarlywhen such communication should be accompanied 
by the intimatten contained in this bill, that they might resign 
2f they did not think proper to remain on such conditions. 

As to the right of volunteers to recommend their officers, about 
whMi so much hair been said, it strikes methat there is no mate- 
rial difierence upon that point, if gentlemen would endeavour 
truly to understand it. While a control was acknowledged to 
exist in the conroandmg officer of each corps, .in the lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties, and finally in ministers, the claim was frivo- 
lous to insist upon ; and yet it would be dangerous^ to concede 
it, even in appearance. I have at the same time « wish and a 
hope, that a commanding officer will, upon ooaifion of any 
vacancy, consult with temper the sentinients of the corps, but 
not in any thing like the forms of a popular election, to take 
their individual sufirages. 

Here Mr. Pitt entered into a CMiprehensive ceview of the 
progress of the regular army and mOitia stnoe the commence- 
ment of the war, and contended that neither the recruiting.of 
the one, nor the ballotting ef the ether, was so much impeded 
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by tlie increase of the volunteers as some gentlemen seemed 
anxious to in^ess on the minds of the House ; while he thought, 
on the cootraiy, that the volanteer system would, by proper 
modifications, tend to the regular maintenance and progressive 
augmentation" of our public force. The complained-of slowness 
in the ballot for the army of reserve and militia might be easily 
accounted for, from the circumstance of the great number to be 
ballotted for in die first year of the war ; and this, independently 
of the volunteer system, was sufficient to produce a considerable 
difficulty in recruiting for the.army. To provide a resource to 
recruit the regular army he would propose that a system, some- 
what modeUed on the principle d the army of reserve, should 
be kept up^ and that from that body any that should volunteer 
for general service should be supplied by fresh ballot* One 
reason for this plan was, that the army should not altogether 
depend on the contingency of an ordinary recruiting; and 
another, tiuit the militia should be held sacred, and that no 
volunteers for general service should be sought for from that 
body in future. The proportion between this army of jreserve.and 
the militia tp be fixed, and that the militia should be gradually 
reduced frofm its present establishment to its old standard, and 
that, according as' vacancies may occur in that body, a ballot 
should take place for an equal number, not to fill up such vacan- 
cies, but to go to the army of reserve. Thus, as the one body 
was reduced, the other would be augmented, that the change 
having a gradual operation would not be likely to produce coa- 
fusion in any branch of our public force. 

He was aware, however, that this proposed change would incur 
some unpopularity, and some pressure on the parishes ; but to 
this he would say, that such pressure ought to be sofleoed, if a 
remedy could be found, and, if it could not be remedied, it ought 
to be endured. To this he had no .doubt the people would 
submit cheerfully, when they reflected on the value of the object 
for which they had to contend, and that nothing could diminish 
their devout gratitude to Providence upon a comparison of their 
situations with those countries which, neglecting timely precaar 
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don, and refitting perhaps to suffer small losses in the first in- 
stance, committed themselves to the will of that power which 
now employed all its resources to assail this country. He par- 
ticularly urged the introduction of a plan to limit the bounties 
to be given to substitutes, that it should be always less than that 
to recruits for the regular army; the bounties to which also 
should be limited, in order to put a stop to the proceedings of 
those pests of society called crimps. He thought it would be 
wise to allot a certain number of regiments to be recruited in 
certain counties; and that the recruiting officers should be 
stationary in such counties. Thus, he conceived, the recruits 
would be more easily obtained, through the connection that 
would grow up between the people, the recruiting officers, and 
the regiments to which they might belong ; and the consequence 
of the system would produce an esprit de corps that would be 
highly advantageous. 

Mr. Pitt took notice of the propriety of attending somewhat 
more to the system of fortifications, and also improving our 
naval defence, which he stated from his own knowledge to be 
very defective. While our danger was greater, and our resources 
also, than at any former period, he complained that our state 
of naval preparation was much lower. He declared, that in 
this statement he was not influenced by the slightest prejudice 
against any man ; on the contrary, in the whole of his observa- 
tions he wished to keep aloof from every description of asperity, 
which he thought ought not, upon any account, to be introduced 
in the course of this discussion. This was not a time for the 
operation of any party-spirit. Every mind should be engaged, 
every heart should be devoted to the consideration of the public 
defence ; and in the prosecution of it he hoped that ministers 
would weigh well the sacred duty they had to perform, the awfuJ 
responsibility of their situation* It would not be enough for 
them to say that our preparations were great — they ought to be 
complete. He might be told that the danger was not so great 
as he imagined, and that the state of our preparations was much 
greater : perhaps such was the fact ; but he spoke the sentiments 
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which all appearanoes, among which were the decbmioiis of 
'miniBters themselvesy fully justified. 

He concluded with stating that he had many other obsenrations 
to make on the several projects he had mentioned, but should 
wave them till a future c^iportunity. In the mean time he de* 
dared that he was not so obstinately attached to any opinion of 
hi } own as to decline, upon such an important subjedi giving 
the utmost attention to the suggestion of others. 

The bill was read a second time, and committed. 



March 15. 1804. 



Ms. Pitt this day brought forward lus prosaised modon on the piv» 
sent state of the nand defence of the country. 

In introducing the subject to the House, he spoke ta the foUowiag 
purport:—* 

Sir — As I have reason to believe that a part» and 1 must con- 
fess a very important part, of tiie information which it is my 
wish the House should be in possession of, with respect to the 
state and means of our naval defence, is not likely to meet with 
any opposition on the part of His Majesty's ministers, I shall 
not detain the time of the House with any details or observationa 
which do not apply, as closely as possible, to the papers which 
constitute the object of my enquiry. I shall, therefore, state 
generally the grounds and ends of the different motions I have 
to bring forward, but I beg leave to add, that if they are, as it 
will appear to me, unexpectedly objected to, I shall claim the 
indulgence of the House in explaining more fully, and calling 
their attention to the importance of the information in detail, 
which I conceive essentially necessary to the safety of tbe 
country. 

The object of the first motion 1 shall have the honour of 
making, will be an humble address to His Majesty, ** That he 
may be pleased to give directions to have laid before the House, 

II 
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an account of the number of ships of the line, ships of 50 guns, 
frigates, sloops of war, bombs, hired armed vessels, &c. in' 
commission on the 31 st of December 1793, on the 30th of 
September ISOl, and on the 31st of December 1803, speci- 
fying the senrice in which they were respectively employed." 
Gentlemen will perceive that this motion calls for the produc- 
tion of papers, distinguishing what is absolutely necessary for 
their information, the state of three different periods, in which 
the naval means of the country's defence were called into ac- 
tion. When the question is properly considered, with respect 
to the necessity of making great preparations, in order to meet 
with vigour and efficiacy those carrying on by the enemy, and 
openly avowed to be intended against the existence of this na- 
tion, I believe it will be found that the number of that descrip- 
tion of our naval force, fit to repel the actual attempts of 
the enemy, is at the present moment much inferior, and less 
adequate to the exigency of the danger, than at any period in 
former times. Shall I, Sir, detain the House with a tedious 
recital of the great and extraordinary changes which have taken 
place, and which call for increased acdvity and exertion ? Such 
•D appeal is rendered unnecessary by the actual state of things, 
and by facts which cannot be controverted^ If, on former oc- 
casions, we have been called upon to make preparations of de- 
face in their magnitude superior to preceding cases, it does not 
require from me any arguments to convince the House, that, in 
our present situation, our means of security should be much greater 
^ a comparative point of view, and that, in proportion as 
we are threatened, not only with the acknowledged determi- 
nation of the enemy, but with his increased power of efllecting 
an invasion, we should redouble our efforts, and be ready to 
guard against every possible ri^ which may be hazarded against 
our independence and happiness. 

The next point to which I shall beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the House, n that species of naval force which is best 
calculated to meet a&d defeat that preparing by the enemy, to 
accomplish the great and fkvourite ol>)ect of invasion. I believe 
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that at the commencement of the last year, it occurred to the 
iprds of the admiralty, that the kind of force beat calculated to 
act against the attempts which might be made to effect a descent, 
was that more peculiarly fitted to display itself in shoal water, 
and I have good groimds to believe, that the lords of the adi* 
mindty, thinking so, were of opinion that it ought to be consider- 
ably augmented. But although they were of that opinion in the 
month of January 1803, yet I can state to the House without 
the fear of contradiction, that only twenty-three gun-vesseli 
were provided for, as an augmentation to this species of naval 
force, five of which were to be completed in three, and the re» 
mainder in six months. I mean. Sir, that this provision against 
invasion was undertaken to be carried into effect in the month 
of January ISCH. Yet of all the vessels likely to be employed 
with success, this craft was, of all others, the most eligible, 
^ whether its means of defence and annoyance are to be consider- 
ed, pr the water on which it is destined to act. The lords of 
the admiralty, convinced, however, of the necessity of em- 
plojring it, took some measures for an estabtishment of that na^ 
ture ; and I am naturally led to enquire into the steps which they 
pursued to complete so desirable an object. They determined to 
have five gun-boats ready in three months, and the whole, con- 
stituting twenty-three, finished for actual service in six months. 
It is undoubtedly a very material point to enquire why this aug^ 
mentation was not thought of at an earher period. Am I, Sir, 
to recapitulate the various motives which should have accele- 
rated increased exertion ? Were 1 to do so, I should merely re- 
state what has been obvious to every man of common sense and 
common observation. In the month of August, when we saw 
the necessity of augmented efforts ; when we saw transports for 
the conveyance of troops collecting daily in the port of Bou- 
logne ; when wc saw them gaining new strength and new ad- 
ditions, during the fine weather, to the months of November 
and December, and when we knew that they had increased to 
upwards of 1000 in the same port, independent of the arma- 
ments in Helvoet, in the Texel, in Brest, and other points of 
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attack ; what reason, let me ask, can be assigned for the gross 
neglect which has taken place in this respect ? But above all, 
Sir, let me ask what defence can be set up for this extraordinary 
conduct, when we were told by government itself, that wc were 
threatened with invasion from day to day ; when we had, if I 
am not very much misinformed, reason to believe tliat 100 
strong gun-boats were collected at Boulogne ready to convoy 
and protect the enemy's flotilla assembled in that same port ? 

In stating all these circumstances, it is hardly necessary for 
ine, I thinky to apply them to the subject under our discussion. 
Having, as I have observed, all these proofs before us, I wish 
to know, and I trust I shall not be considered as asking too 
much, why we can hare but a force to meet the enemy in his 
tmn way, a part of which is to be ready only in three months, 
and the remainder, the greater part, to be completed in not 
UiS than six ? If we have been preparing for a considerable 
time, with all the efforts of which the country is capable, an 
immense land force ; if government be serious in the notice 
fHiich it has given, and in the alarm which it has diffused, of 
the attack that menaces our independence and even our exis- 
tence ; if we are now ready to contend on our native soil witli 
an enemy waiting for a favourable moment to make a descent 
in that class of vessels peculiarly adapted to cross the Channel, 
I hope I shall not be thought unreasonable in asking, why the 
best and most effectual means of meeting and triumphing over 
the danger have been so long suspended ; and why a part of our 
counteracting exertions, in the naval department of our strength, 
has been deferred for three montlis, and the more considerable 
part has been postponed for the space of six months ? Tins 
will constitute the object of the second motion, with which I 
shall trouble the House. 

I shall not, thinking as I do, that it would be an unprofitable 
waste of time, undertake to show that the means of our na- 
tional defence, with respect to the use of gun-boats, have been 
improperly used ; and that when it was found necessary to re- 
sort to them, they were only attempted too late to be effectual. 
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I have n<yw to state what has been done in the course of the 
last war, when the occasion was less pressing, and the circum* 
stances were, under every point of view, of a less imperious 
nature ; and I have to assure the House that if the proper docu* 
ments be granted, I shall undertake to prove the truth of the 
assertions, which I may feel it my duty to bring forward. Gen* 
flemen will, no doubt, recollect, that in 1794, 1797, nd ia0I» 
it was found necessary to augment the same species of naval 
force, to which I have this evening alluded. What was the 
conduct of govcfiHBent at each of these periods ? A considerable 
number of gun-boats was got ready in the two first periods, 
within ten weeks only ; and the same activity of preparation 
was carried on with success in the year 1801, within the space 
of from twelve to fourteen weeks. Instead of any excrtioo 
now, similar to those instances which I have menCMoed, we 
are informed, that the greater part of our means of defence is to 
be completed within six months, and that a few ganlwiats will 
be ready at the end of three. 

Thus, Sir, I am warranted in soaiDtaiiiing that here we have 
sufficient grounds for a motion to address His Mi^eaty, that he 
mi^t be graciously pleased to use additional vigour and expe* 
dition in preparing and maturing our naval means of defence 
against the enemy's armaments ; for employing redoubled ac- 
tivity against the danger with which we are threatened ; and 
for guarding the narrow seas with more strictness and vigilance. 
These, it m ill not be denied, are objects of true constitutional en- 
quiry, and they form a most satisfactory ground for me to demand 
the information which I desire may be laid before this House. 

In the like manner I also propose, ^* that an humble address 
be presented to His Majesty, for a copy of the contractit made, 
and the orders given, by the lords of the admiralty, in 1798, 
1797, and 1803, with respect to the number of gun-vessels to be 
built, distinguishing the time at wliich each contract was made, 
the period in which it was to he brought to a ccmckision, and the 
amount of the sum to be paid for the peiformance of it** Theae 
accounts are die moire important and materiiA, as they wiU giva 
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to the House the opportunity . of not only seeing the opinion of 
the lords of the admiralty on the subject, but they will also 
aiTord the means of comparing our naval strength in this rc- 
apecty a» it actually exists, with what it was in former instances, 
and tend moat essentially to promote that end for which we can- 
not be too aealous in our wishes— the security of the country. 
It is. not for me to anticipate the opinion of gentlemen upon 
these questions ; but most certainly no man will undertake to 
Ceil me» that this b not a proper mode for satisfying the House, 
whether the preparations which have been made by His Majesty's 
ministers, in the direction of naval affiiirs, have been commen- 
surate to the magnitude of the crisis in which we are placed. 
As the measures I have thought proper to touch upon, are de- 
cisively necessary for the defence of the country, I will not fa- 
tigue the House with dwelling on them at a length that must be 
uninstructive and tedious. There is, I am confident, no man 
who hears me, that is not convinced of the vast importance of 
these objects, which are superior in magnitude to any that can 
occupy our attention. They can receive no embellishment or 
illustration from any words which it is in my power to use, for 
ihey press themselves irresistibly on the minds of all. 

Another object to which I shall call the attention of the House 
is, however remote it may appear to some, not less essential to 
the permanent security and hi^piness of the country. I mean, 
Sir, not what relates to our present danger, and our actual 
exertions, but to what should be our sy»iem of conduct, even 
were peace to be concluded, witli reqpect to any future war. It 
is a consideration, let me say, in which not only our own dearest 
interests, but the intereals and destiny of Europe, are involved. 
Next to the two first points which I have noticed, it remains 
frith the House to determine whether the state of our navy, at 
the commencement of the war, was such as to call for aug- 
mentation, or diminution. In the year 1801, it was impossible 
to suppose that the navy did not require more exertion than 
in 1793 ; for every thing indicated that it was not so promising 
as in the b^^nnbg of the fbfmer war. I have no desire to 
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disclose the precise condition of our present force, but the truth 
is, that you were bound to make every possible exertion, and 
even efforts alt<^^ether unprecedented, to augment and repair 
your navy at the beginning of the present war, from motives 
and causes which did not exist in the commencement of the 
former war. It is ahnost needless for me. Sir, to remark, that 
there are two modes of increasing our naval strength, with re* 
spect to our shipping ; the one by building vessels in the King's 
yards, the other by building them in consequence of private co»* 
tracts in the merchants' yards. If we look to the pr o g rc i s of 
our naval improvement for a very long time, we shall find that 
no less than two-thirds of it have been built in the merchants* 
yards ; and, undmibtedly, it is not necessary for me to state 
to the House that which must be known to every person con- 
versant with the subject, that building in the Kii^*t yards in 
time of war is nearly suspended altogether. I have also to re* 
mark, what I am convinced will not escape the attention of 
gentlemen, that the great augmentation of our navy does not 
arise from ships begun in a period of war, but from ships 
which have been laid upon the stocks for several years antece* 
dent. During the last war, I can state, without the poasibiiity 
of contradiction, that out of twenty-four ships of the line, pre- 
pared and finished for actual service, two alone were su|^lied 
from His Majesty's yards. What conclusion then, it may be 
said, do I intend to draw from these facts ? I wish to establish 
it as a system tha should be acted upon, that when the circum- 
stances of the times require extraordinary efforts, you should look 
to the building of ships by contract ; and that you should ^so 
look to the augmentation of your navy, not in the precise mo- 
ment when necessity calls for exertion, but many years antece- 
dent to the pressure of any unforeseen exigency. As to the 
difference of building between the King's and the merchants' 
yards, it was evident that no material difference arose in point 
of expense, since, in the latter, the amount of the expense 
regulated by public advertisement, and the work was to be 
cuted in the best manner. Now, Sir, if I am not very much 
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miBtaken, I aiA efiabl^ to tttte, thati suioe the pretent lords of 
tke admiralty hare coone into office, only two ships of the line 
iMtte been contracted for, to be built in the merohanu' yards. I 
mean to show that entering on the preaent war, when our navy 
could not be in so good a condition as at the beginning of the 
former war, every possible means should have been taken to 
augment and strengthen it ; that it was a period which required 
greater exertion, and that only two ships of the line have been cor- 
iracted for, while, during the last war, out of twenty-nine ships 
of the line, the King^s yards furnished but two. But if the admi- 
nlty be liable to censure for these omissions, it will be found 
still more so from details which I can pledge myself to prove 
in the most satisfactory way. I have explicitly to state, that 
there are at this moment docks and slips in the river unoccupied, 
which are cdculated for building fourteen or fifteen ships o€ the 
line. When, therefore, all these circumstances are put together, 
and fiilrly conaidared, I hope I shall not be told, that they do 
set constitute grounds for an address to His Majesty. 
-•••The next motion I have to make is, ** That there be laid be* 
fdi4 the House a list of such ships as have been built in the King^s 
yUMls in 1798 and 1801." But if gentlemen should think any 
iaforaittion on this head might be the ohannd of improper in- 
eeUigenceto>Cha enemy, I shall feel it my doty to abstain from 
preasoig the metion on the House; fw I am aware that there 
^U still be groonds sufficiently strong to convince the House, 
Aat'llie^onsuruotioiy of vesseb in the merchants' 3rards is pre- 
ftftUe to that which is now adopted indiose of His Majeaty's. 
I shall afterwards submit a motion for the production of a list, 
aimilar in substance and time, of the vessels built by contract in 
private yards ; and to this, I conceive, no material objection 
can be made. A noble friend * of mine, on the bench bdow 
■le, has, on a former night, entered into a comparative view of 
the state of our naval force in different years ; but it was so ge- 
nerally couched, as to be very little suited to the prteaeot enquiries 
which form the objects of my motions. It is material for the 

* Lord Cs9t1erc4igh. 
VOL. ni. T 
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HouM to rei9irk» tbai; kl.the ftraa^r war W6 set out with 16,000 
men, ifbo w^vesoon^AeraufpnCBted wiih 2,000 more, and in 
the course of Iha y#fir were increaaed to the mmber of 75 or 
76^0tK^ iodudii^ marimaa. In the preaem war we atarted with 
SOfiQO men, and it ahoiild not paaa unnoticed that we alao en- 
gaged in it when our tnerdmtile marine waa increased in n ma- 
terial proportioiu Yet> what waa done? Why, akhough we 
hegfOk with 50^000 aHen^ and had all the great advanu^gea ariaaag 
from an un^ecadented pro^eyily of trade and co mmer c e^ our 
Qttral £wrce did not exceed* in the number of men, d6fi00 H 
the end of the year. Thua, in the irst year of the fonner war» 
we hod an. inereaae. of 60^000 aenmen, and on the fiial year ef 
the present war, an aogmentation of d6,000 only* 

Inrtbe.few pletn atatements 1 hate made, the Homo wiU.fer* 
ceive that I hove cnutiouaiy abatained from all gjMieral rfaaon* 
ing, and that I have careMly confined myaelf to sndhgronndl 
aft ^ have thought aufikaent to }uatify the mocioaa I haite to 
bring forward. Shoald. the metioni be refmed, I traat^ henr- 
even, that I ahaU be iiidalgfdfey the Hoive ii^ lai^. ftnth« lea- 
aoning and e»planntiai which I m^r be caUed uyai^ to enqdnyt 
and should they be granted, I shall reserrev for a futuroid^)^ 
the remarks and iUustrtHieaa to which their ebjecta asoat natu- 
rally lead tne«. The conaideraitions which they involve are ef 
the first importance^ and »snder it, in my mindy the indispen^ 
able duty of parliament to agree in an address to Hi$ Mi^'eaty. 
I shall therefore cencHide with omving, V Thai an hnraMe ad- 
dress be presented to His Majesty, pcajring that Hia Majesty mi^ 
be graciously pleaaed to give orders, that an account of the annii> 
ber of ships of the line, of ships of 50 guns^ frigates, sloopa ef 
war, bombs, hired armed vessels, &c as have been in commis* 
sion, with the distribution of their respective services on the 
31st of December, 179S, on the SOth of Septeaiber, 1801, and 
the Slst of December, 180S, be laid befi>re the House.** 

After the question hsd undcf^^one conodershle discotuon, Mr. Pm 
rote to reply ; 

He declared, that he would endeavour to detain the House, at 
that late hour, as short a time as possible. It must, however, be 
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etident tint he was bound to tanawtsr sone of ih« mnarki wisdi 
htBibttnhtimghtfarwmd. Hengroeclwitiiiileaniddgfnd^ioaii*, 
thttt atrf roCe which was ffivM that anght for tht papem'did not 
abadtitdjr proecMid f^ tefigth of tfcnaorteg 1^ )m6Mfk, Thay 
wore called updtt to grant eortain papera, doeftied re^pMte fbr an 
enqunymtoCho^Ottdaot of bialordaiiip^ and fho honourable board* 
of whfdi he wa^ tilie heai« They wwa called upoii to tiow^ whh 
the eye of candour and impartiality, the merili of the caae wtMi 
he hod prcaenaed for the ooiiddoratfoft of tho Hoyae, Togrwielhe 
documeittafbr which Ite tiidfod> would bo the beet meana of eatii- 
bfiihing the chaAieter a^d oouduct of hia lordthip, by the enquiry 
which he proposed te huttieote« To refu^ them would cveato 
those dottbta wUch lausi adwaya be hijurm»«o a pdUie cfaarac^ 
ter,howeTerp«fe it udght be ooAiidered by hts friends. To refuse 
them would abo hate an e#il tendeucy — it wodd serfo to ex-* 
cite doubts as to the reiH Btveugth of 4he nation. And what 
dotdfts? Doobtaastoouf eapoekylbedM'tsMtaiice of arery 
p ow e i ful enemy, whooe viak to tins eooDtry wwaretnghtto be- 
lieve will faie phice in the coune of« tery few: weeks; Beforr 
sodt a terrible emergeticy arfivas> aH doulto'^iui^ to be te-** 
moted, by the produeCioB of such papesaisu ivouU !denMttte*te 
at once the real stre«gfl( of the couBtry^ . i^r : nuT. . ■ 

K ttese papers be dosmed ttecesaary ur ■acerisfa! our jeapatity 
fbr the resbtauee of Iho euomy, why deny tbsuK?'>'is|parliiBBent^ 
for the saire of procecting that board, to be la&dodba&d of oor 
'screng^ and power aa this great and awful criiiv? M that very 
p ori ia m en t, which mukea akboral expeadisase lor tkd aecmrity 
of the country, to be left fci oscale of doubt and dismay, because 
ministers do not choose to gnMf their moderate wishes ? Tho 
greuCer the danger, thogiuates the necessity fiar kao wing the ar- 
rtagements and streogcb of Ao country as the ere of eoe^tho 
nuistserioosoveiitaabofU to bo reoorded in our history. Should 
d^e papera be refasod, whieh^ftom the disposition of those con- 
nected with adiuimaUmthNK l^ipetted Mkely lo be the result of his 
eilbru, our doubts woidd bometausfld, not only respecting our 

^ lOt 9eiAlafM|as. 
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cspBcity to meet the enemy, but our doubts would alio be 
creased respecting the conduct of the nobleman who prended as 
the sdmirftlty. Il was as mui:h as to say, " Do not enquire inta 
our conduct, for there are certain facts which cannot bear public 
investigation." It was as much as to say, " Give us unlimited 
confidence, believe in our professions of vi^ljtnce and activity., 
but do not attempt to institute an enquiry, for we can never con- 

What sort of conlidence does the board want ? That blind and 
false con&dence which exposes the safely of our country t That 
conlidence which sacrifices our public security for the sake tf. 
screening Iram censure a department of government the most 
portiiDt at this particular period to the interests of the coantry I 
Is this the kind of security which the honourable baronet * boi 
of as operating so pon erfuily on hie mind, as to induce bin 
retire this evening, and lay down his head on his pillow ■ 
confidence!' Ittsa dangerous and alarming confidence — a a 
fidcnce which benumbs our senses, and lulls us to sleep, wUil« 
Uie enemy is at our gates — a confidence which cannot fail i 
excite the most lively emotions in the minds of men of serious 
redection, when contrasting the terrible activity of the enemy 
with the alarming supineness of our govenuueni. 

But let it not be said I am trifling with the feelings of tlie 
House by these melancholy views. I believe, with a fit applica- 
tion of the Teaources, the country may not only be rendered se- 
cure, but triumphant. My only wish is to remove the evil of 
deception from before our eyes, to scout that false confidence 
under which ministers shelter themselves— a confidence which, 
if passed over in silence, may endanger the very exisienct 
the nation, because it avows and cherishes a trick upon itself. 
Let the honourable baronet, therefore, retire to his pillow, if lie 
please, and ^ap himself up in his charm of naval confidence 

I have been very much astonbhed at the extraordinary tun 
tliis debate bas taken. Ministers had previously applied to b« 
informed «f the nature ol' the motions 1 meant to propo»c. 1 in- 
■ Sir William Curtii. 
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formed them ; and 1 certainly understood it wu their intentiDu 
to accede to two of the motions, without any objections b«iD|; 
suggested. With this persuaBJon, tu I have lately often intruded 
very much on the time, and, I fear, the patience of the Home, I 
thought it uunccessary to enlarge on the nature, circumBtanccH, 
und object of the motion. Consistently with this reflection, 1 
merely BLitcd the leading object, from doing which I liad no 
iooaei retired, than the right honourable gentlenuui * bdow inc 
rises and asserts, that I have made out no case on whicli ttie pre- 
sent application can be founded. I niust confe&s thiji is uwt 
tieatJng me with that candour f had reason to expect, A cose 
opened, and a case proved, are two very different things ; but it 
is not at least a necessary consequence that these two stages in 
the same cause should not succeed each other. L should be very 
much surprised if the case, even as it now stands, should by any 
gentleman be considered feeble. The first prominent feature ol' 
it is, to possess such a naval force, under the present danger el' 
iovasion, as would be fully competent to guard these islands. I 
say the force ought to be greater ; that it is lesi than it ought lu 
be, and than it might be, if the means of the country were put 
in requisition and activity. Are not these, tlien, grave and im- 
portant considerations, aud arc tliey not directed to provide 
against the greatest possible calamity, and for the security, luiy, 
the existence of ibc country' ? The next distinguishing feature 
of the present motion is to lay a sufficient foundation to keep 
the navy under such an estoblishuicnt, that, whatever may be 
its present condition, a permanent force may he in future sup- 
ported, adequate to the occuiuulaling perils to wliich the nation 
may be exposed. These preparations ore the more necessary, 
because the present war succeeds a recent one of great length, 
in wliich the naval force had unavoidably received considerable 
damage. Con I, consistently with the respect I owe to this 
House, enquire if these matters, which immediately concern the 
present safety and future strength of the country, are subjects of 
importance ? or if any materials can be supplied, on which a cnir 
may be more hrotly supported ? 

• Mr.Tiemey. 
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Ttie right honourftble gentlemao Mow bib haa refused lb« 
main object rf this in<Hion, and be is to be a powerful tup. 
porter of the present measures. Whether hie aptitude be great 
in the support of an adtninietratiou, as it was in oppoaittuo, 
we have to learn — we have yet to Icttm what hw abilitiea are aa 
a defender. He has been inetructed already in a Gevere icbool i 
bnt I Ttiy much question if he has dtstinguidied himaelf, or wilt 
■ do 80, under the new character he has been induced to aaaune : 
and be terlainly hae enjoyed sufficient opportunity to remove oar 
rtneertainty in this particular, of which, however, he hu not been 
disposed idfiTbil'himself. I am told by the honourable genthv 
Man, I hffv« been seised with a panic tn which the ^lant bean 
Hf the noble lord could not be liable. Am I to understand tbut 
die right honourable genlleinan speaks the sentioients of hit 
nei^hboure oo the same bench, when he affecis to ridirnle this 
panic an idie and absurd P 1 know that the noble lord ttlludi-d 
to is above all ignoble fear ; but he would be wholly unfit for 
tlie station he occupies, if he were not to entertain a ratkmal 
conviction of itmgtr ; if be did not know th« diffcitlties were ta 
be encountered under the mighty syelem of hostility adopted by 
France. If ministers have felt none of these apprchensioiia ; if 
to this alarm or panic they have been wholly superior, how m 
we to explain their recent conduct? For what purpose hare 
they been engaging the time of parliaineat with prob'x and ener- 
getic discussions on the military force necessary to defend tlie 
•acred swl of our country (Vom insuh and'Vi«lation? Whence, 
if this be the case, all this bustle and activity, ibis voluminuBa 
eorrespondence with the most etnliient characters in mititarf 
It&; tmd whence this variety of meaaurea, which 1 will not lay 
they have proposed, but lo which they bare acceded? b this 
too all rain delusion ; or have they, with me, been dcfraded 
by a panic which they assume when military matten arc uader 
Oonsidention, and reject with indignation when the natal force 
b the subject of debate ? It has been truly said by my honour- 
able friend *, that the naval defence of the land b our national 
passion, in which we indulge all the excfisses of uutiactivr prUe. 
• Mr, TTilbeffoicc. 
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With. this '{[eiKrgiii.firopenii^, let usiook to the collective 
strength of the enemy on the opposite coast, wliioh^ seenM to 
•edise the fictions of aaicitiil story. Otat it be supposed^ with 
Shis new befiire us, we can for a momeat forget all the advan- 
tages of our insaiaff situation ; the glones of our maritime 
sCKogth ; the navy which has extended our commerce, which 
has established ourauthonty, which has raised us to the rank we 
#o}oy amongst surrounding empires, and which has conduced to 
our oomasaadandaggtandisement in every quarter of the earth ? 
On we, I say, in the VMpment of danger, £sdl to rensember this 
grand source of public security ? In such a crisis as this, am I, 
with all the indiilBvence df m cold oonoparison, to be referred to 
the conuBeneementMif the fiMrmer war with Fmnce, when she^was 
jtorn by civil disaensiauB -^ when she was encompassed by hostile 
nations in srray agaidst her — when aU Europe was leagued for 
her destruction? Is that period to be assimilaled to the present, 
when we are to meet her single-handed, without the <;o-oper- 
ataon of one ally ; and are we to limit our exertions to what4hey 
were at the^thae^when ch'cumstances were thus totallydiffereiit? 
Yet it win be recollected, that then the navy of this country, at 
least, was so far pMpared, that scarcely one ieet ventuied to 
Ibrsafcc the ports of Prance that did not supply new kureia to 
the gaUant de^Nideni of their country, on the tempestnous^eie* 
jBsnt by which wo <am sorrounded. The enemy, who hav^loet 
tfaew in«sraai trade, their exterior conmeroe^ their fisheries,^tfae 
ipsry foilndaiion of^ilieir' tiavy, have^ %! tiie ^fbtteiil&m of'a 
gigantic ent e tyl se , c r e a te d an srtiftcialinariAe<>f (prodigious ^*- 
SOM ; and are we not to prapertioa '0la^''a9eanB'^ the new*dr- 
o«mstancee in which we afe ptaeeiS, WQii JidlP'fterfls to whidi 
we are exposed; and afc^Ap^^^ hhV^ tikWkitt^6€ lA our 
geaeroui passions dissipttteflVy th^ ^4f|Hitli(Mi»^»^«ife^ told 
ooaaparisonr I tniMi thet^oi>l^^l«MWlilt'«m^^ 
gnM^ fear, of idle panicH^^ f li oUti M Wrf^ ^i^b^ ftt 

this moment to exceed aUforaiM* j^neeisieM ; 'Se^iuseiM^^imi^M 
by which we afreenemipat^W exceed tf! MvH^r pietiL iMiSk 
I am much mistaken, tM^Khi oAaUot marine I have recooi- 

T 4 
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Mtdintr comnumd of the admiralty, and have actually been 
forced into its service by the enthusiasm of the people. A great 
proportion of these are engaged on an extent of coast with which 
I am particularly acqaainted, and I know this force would hare 
been ready much sooner, and would hare been in a much better 
eoBditioOt if the admiralty had given them dve encouragement, 
fikmoundble gentlemen have dilated on the distinction of gun* 
boats and gun4MrigS) and the latter have, it seems, received 
some commendation from high professional authority. It is to 
.gutt'^vessels of this iast description that I have all along ad- 
verted; and twenty of thesey which haive had the foremost duty 
4MMler Lord Keith, are those which were fitted out in the time 
4if Lord Spencer : so thatthe utility of these is acknowledged 
by Lord St* Vincent ; and as a further proof, those that have 
been lately ordered, under the circumstances stated, are pre- 
.cisely of the same kind, and differ only in the delay, I contend, 
nee^ess delay, in their construction. I have then the satisfac- 
tion to reflect, that my sentiments are sanctioned by the appro- 
iMtion of theadmiraky ; and all I regret is, the procrastination. 
But we are amused with a brilliant flash of eloquence, (not 
Palely a source of ordinary entertainment in this House,) and we 
are told by an honourable gentleman *, << all thb scheme of gun- 
veaiels is a job." This sentiment, dothed- in a wandering me- 
teor, which fixed its ray of indignation upon me, shi^l not softr 
disale my organs of vmaa/i9i^t9*pns^eM my dbcoveribg th^ 
wmy by which i may relieve u b y^otf from the terrors of its ellW- 
^mce. It is not niyortar yts* eoddude, because a service has 
been convened into aijctv<Mit k is an useless service. If per- 
nieiovs food had been givasviio the honoarriile gentleman, he 
would not conceive it tttibeta; reason ibr 'abstaining fVom all 
naorishment ; so in the former) case* wO' wast l^am to distinguish 
be tw e en accident and substance, and^ Kneeling what is tnjuridiis, 
retain what is valuable. Bnt^'as liaaisters have boast^-of the 
comparative force, let ua fern mooMnl etandne what it is. In 
1801, we had )0l sloops^ wehave nowM t we then had 09 gun- 

^"nr* OTNnclaD. 
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vea»el6, we bave now S7 ; we tlien had lOl cutten, we have 
tiaw5£. It is cpnpeived to be a fatal ob}ection to these smaUcr 
wem^ tha^ they wiU , engage thaie men who would be 
utfAMy evpl^cd tosupfily the erews of the legukr nary, 
it occur to the House how anaU a iiyBober these vessebreqinna? 
JMuomr jpaaay that are freatfinom the impress would gladly engage 
IB a service of thiB kind? When tihecataiy approach, it is highly 
probable we shall haiw some days' notioe, for so vast a madane 
ipsanot be put m metiob wi^oMi giving us full 4qypoitanity of 
0bservatipn« Xhi4 ilotiee^^ouldgrve us ample means of au pp iy> 
ing this flotiUaffoaik a thoussind sources. If ministers hmre aol 
aauffident pumberof seamen^ theymighthave applied to 
ment for more, and no hesitation would have occurred in a 
plianee with their request. 

It is said, much has been arguisd en this frivolous aobjed of 
twenty-three gun-boati, sind that k did not deserve notice, m«ch 
less to have been made a ground fioe the (yresentappttoatioD to the 
Hpuse. The smallness of the^pantity is die very graond of the 
objection ; in alll have said I hiusti>have been wholly mimmder- 
stood, -il gentlemen are not aware that the objection is stronger in 
proportion to the insignificance and oontemptibility of the a&ir to 
which it k directed. < r All.the motive of this discussion on my part 
is to show that the ei^etlieas^in the naval department are imide* 
^oato. Great as nmytbe Iny.vdqiedt fim Lord St. Vineeot, 1 
cannot be guilty of the. ihyfM)€iu|i;tpfl^FV this department #f she 
service has been wisely coodtictdLf * 1 have«greal)eralake, avnn 
than the reputation of the. noble ]ord;tit imo leesthmn the saisty 
and existfenee d* the country , aadfltieliilfilmenti of my duty at 
this critical junctmie» an a mesri>ev. of the British parlismc— . 
What in nature can induce the admiralty, admowMging as they 
do the^Mtility 4^..this£oroe^ thus to oirooaiiirribeit? This con- 
duct aeems to be governed by some such tnotives as influenced 
the 5th Harry, when he wtoidd nothave another hereto share in 
the victory. Are th^y ftarM of adding aoelher gun-brig to par- 
take the glory? The.touiiding in merchants' yards, they 8ay> is 
subject to serious objections* Aa far as mj experience can inibrm 
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me, none ^ thcM tiuit hasm hUtn «tated are capable of being 
supporteiL Hanrct wenot the bett mercantile marine in the worlds 
and is not that erected in these yardB ? Hie sbipe of the Eaal- 
Indta ce a tp a uyt whieh areas perfiect and complete aa any i^iplied 
to the fvpoaei^f M^igation on any aenrice whatever, are hijoilt 
in these yards. Why then are these extensive dep6ta of private 
property and public industry to be so mercilessly decried? The 
honourable gentleman who was so severe in his censures on the 
merchants' yards, was net less so in his remarks on the peculation 
in His Majesty's yards, and these he introduced as a defence of 
the noble lord : but he was not aware that he by this defeated 
his own purpose, and tended to show that the navy could no 
where be supplied ; for both in the private and public institu- 
tions for its maintenance^ there was such a system of nefarious 
dealing, as to make them both equally unfit to be employed. 

I admire the uncoknmon valour, I extol the vast renown, the 
glorious achievements of Lord Su Vincent. To him we are highly 
indebted for shedding extraordinary lustre on our national glory. 
J did believe that when his lordship took upon himself the direc- 
tion of OMT. naval affisurs, the public service would derive great 
benefit finooi hia patriotic exertions and professional skilL I did 
believe that his name, in whatever naval capad^, was a tower of 
strength ;^.^4)ut I am apt to think that between his lordship as a 
commander on the sea, and his lordship as first lord of the ad- 
miralty, there is a very wid«r 4ifersnce. It cannot, surely, be a 
subject of smrpriM^; thatfLrOlrd St. Vincent should be less brilliant, 
and lesr slile in'litrvfl eapacity Uisn in that of airariike one. 
And widi sAl itiy lofty ideas of his character, aa a brave and -aue- 
cessfu) naval conrnumder, f shall not shrink frdm my duty in cen- 
suring him when presidkig at the board of the adanral^, i£ he 
deserve it. I do not deny but tiuit my raotioii for the production 
of the papers imply Manie on his lordrfiip. I, therefore, candidly 
avow, that I do not come forward on diis occasion from a taatditt 
regard to the character or conduct of his lordship, whfle at the 
board of admiralty. I daim this right of censure as a member 
of parliament, if I cab make out good grounds for the enquiry;; 
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but without I am allowed tbe official documenta, I canoot prove 
the validly cf my groands^ I oannot follow up my eaquiry. If 
miiiisters ehooae to make thia a queatioo of txMifidencey they 
caiiimt> Ihej ahall not, induce me to the turrender of the inetti- 
mabl» privileges transmitted to every member of parliament bj 
his predecessors in the House. In bringing forward the subject 
of this present discussion, I have no other motive than merelv 
to discharge my duty to my country, whose safety, in such a 
crisis as tlie present, is the first object of ray heart. 

The House divided on the question : 

Ayes 130 

Noes SOI 



April 2%. 1804. 

Mr. Fox, in pursuance of the notice he had previously given, thb day 
moved, ** That it be referred to a committee of tbe whole House to 
reviie the several bills for the defence of the conntry, and to eonoderof 
such further measures as may be necenaiy to make that defence aiore 
complete and permanent." 

Mr. Pitt rose immediately alber tbe Chancellor of the Excheqaer : 

I cannot agree, Sir, with the l^ght honourable gentleman who 
has just spoken, in the description of the motion which is now 
before the House.. It is a motion, in myriewof it, irhich is nei- 
ther calcidated to embrace opinions hostile to government nor to 
any ministers whatever^ nor to embrace opinions that may have 
been entertained on small and minute points, and thereby pro- 
duce -a general concurrence against ministers, to criticise upon 
their conduct, wheo suqh members might have but small and mi- 
nute differences in their opinions as to the detail of a system to 
which they generally assent ; but it is a motion calculated to cm- 
brace all those, who consider that sudi a measure ought to be 
adopted and substituted for that which they consider to be inade- 
quate for our defence, and to call the attention of those who are 
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disposed to take a grave and radical review of our public affiurs ; 
a revieyr ef all the reaources which goyemment have brought for- 
ward ; who think that no part of our defence is adequate to what 
we ought to expect, — all tiiose who are convinced by experience, 
that, after twelve nKMUha have been given to these gentlemen to 
exhaust all the resources of their minds, and to amend and im- 
[HOve their plans from the suggestions of others, nothing satis- 
fiictory has been accompli^ed, — all those who are convinced 
upon mature reflection, that from the present ministers, or under 
them, nothing is likely to originate to give to this country any 
finr chance of having iHiat is due to its own seal and iu own 
exertion, at the most important and themost critical period that 
ever existed in its history ; and I confess I am one of those who 
look at this subject in that point of view, and I am inclined to 
support this motion on almost all the grounds which the honour- 
able gentleman urged who moved it. I feel it my duty to my 
sovereign and to my country to do so, not only on all the reasons 
which that honourable gentleman has urged in support ofit^ but 
idso for many which he omitted to state, and which- 1 shall 
sKgfatly touch upon. 

But the right honourable gentleman who spoke last, with all 
his recollection of the records of parliament, and wilh '$SL the 
fbrce of his imagination, niiich he indulged to supply his reeol^ 
lection, has only proved, that he knew of no motion like the pre- 
sent ; and also by the same authority, which is himself, that wbeh 
ctrcumstances are extraordinary, the measures to provide for 
diem are likewise extraordinary ; and I think we mi^ iid^ that 
whatever extrmordiMry measures may be adopted, the^ present 
crisis which requires them is also extraordinary. And this the 
right honourable gentleman appears to be surprised at; as if it 
were extraordinary to propose a committee of this House, to con- 
sider of the means for providing for the defence of the countty ; 
as if it were extsaordinaryj that after twelve months df war, pre- 
ceded by a peace which, li^the confession of ministers themselves, 
was a mere notice of that war, and a war in wbich'they Aemselves 
have been exhausted m tiieir skill, <and yet in the course of the 
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last tweWetnonths, they hatvt bmnghtibrwaid nothing in which 
there hm not been • varieiy eC coHmAigtion in the plans, 
repugnandef in the m/uoKnem, adiliirilwoiSCjifithetfzeciitJon,— 
nothmg »which e f iiyeit p has noi been narked by uaneeeaaary 
delay.;, flad at ket the nieiMurca> Bdopted'anomting alneai t* n 
reiraGlkMiiof the principle upon wUeh it waa founded;)*-! ahould 
aajr it ia extraordinory iadoed^ H, atfUr having inch and ao aiany 
ane hach oty paoofa thai niinittes8>theniaeWcai after repeatadtaialay 
have proved what itf lobe .expected firom iheaiw by what they 
have prodoeed^ this Houae did not enquire iato this 
subject, in tbe hope ef being able to devise aome heller 
far the defence of the cenntrythaaany which they have broufhi 
forward ftrthatpurpoae 9 aceucaeBiwhichifthayirap^nBillad 
to go on, thcta can he no hope of aafety to this coualiy. Sach 
haa been .die aaade in which Ihey hvre managed the ittpartart 
diarge of defimding the couaMyl I feel that I amooanpeUedia 
mdcethiaairongandexplicitdedaralionof niysantinanla^ Ida 
considtt iha a ae aam efor the incaeaie of the regular aaaay aa » 
aMasurc'foir which miaiatera. ana iMiable tn pretide;. te itia only 
a few nights ago, since we had the confesdon of aiinialcra iheaa- 
aelvas, thai theneeesaily waa^ greal for the mahing af a ptovi- 
s^in iM* thii purpose^ that the aa ca a ur ea they themaelvea had for« 
merly brought leniRard they would consent to abandon, if bf 
any other raeasure the increale of the r^ular armj could be 
produced. 

I do not mean to aay ai^ thing of the propciaty <yf the naa»- 
Mire proposed i^n the sub^t of an armed peasantry, nor a^ 
substituting an armed peasantry for the Tohiateara^ which the 
right honourable gentlemen who spoke last at one time waa 
about to state, as being the idea of the honourable gcBtletnait 
who has brought forward this motion ; but he set hiaaaeif right 
afterwards^ and admittf^ of a diflEerence, not a very afighi ene* 
^^ of adding an armed peaaaatry to the vokmuera, instead 
of suhstitucing them for the volunteei«« And if there are per- 
*^itt who tbink, that» in poiat of subalanccv the vohinteera are 
'^^^^ ^^Mntial fisr the actual and eiHcient aeavice of the cauntrv 
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dHUi tbe armed peawbtcy» as oertainly there are great numbera 
that would be for altering the qualitj of our mode of defence^ 
tjken they maj assent to hartng the aid of the peasantry, but 
not in the way in which it was stated by the right honoiiraUe 
gansleaum : and as to the volunteers, we have a fuU right to 
avail mnnelTCs of the full benefit of that force-^a force whidbi 
hai oftao beea» and Justly is^ a favourite with this House wmA 
the pufaiie — a force, which, whatever it may have bee* in its 
oogiD, has maw the advantage of being formed, and of being 
ib a great state of efficiency as a force, though none of its effici« 
ency hai been owing to ministers. Oflen it has produced aasong 
us aoaoe diference of opinion^ as to the predae extent to whicb 
you §koML carry it, and as to the ctrcumstanoas under which 
yon skauld render it most effectual ; but it is a Ibrce which all 
of us allowed to be an extremely valuable finrcew And now 
that there is hardly any difference between the honourable gen- 
tlauMA who made this motion, and. His Msjest/a government, 
on she subject of the amed peasantry, he sqrs it may be a 
proper thing if ministers and pflriianent shaB think it iigfat« 
So the right honourable gentleman baagosif tholcngtb of adant* 
ting the measure may be right, if he shaihereafberthiok so. Isay, 
I think it clearly right that you should institute an enquiry whO" 
tiher it is right or not* Have we not been told by riunisters fon 
diese m mooths past, that the invasion might take phice^ per^ 
haps within 2^ hours? Is it a time to procfastinate aay wise 
measures, any efficient plans of defence, at a time when we see that 
tisa enemy have siarmounted many of those preliminary difficult 
ties which some months ago were deemed invincible ? Have 
not the enemy supplied those means of oooirejranee which ii 
was at first thought most render all then- threats vain and Ah 
tile? Have they not, in the face of that navy which mimsUfS 
so confidently boast has been ianried to ita utmost sSrengthi and 
has been distrflnited widi the asoit perfect judgment*— have they, 
not, within sight of ow wtfirmf-Mmk in defiance of crar obstnic- 
tion, assembled in one pin bet3ween 13 and IM^ veaiels, 4U^ 
pable of conveying fimn 50 to 100 and 1:90 nu^neacb? Have 
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they not prored that all our reaaonings^ about the inipoaaibility 
ot* tailiiig from one port, the difficulty of a concerted ^nark, 
the obstacle of winds and tides, were unfounded, and thai tiie 
ooaCcmpt we entertained for their preparations and for their 
aienaces was ill-founded and unwarranted? With such CmIs 
before us, ought we to suspend or delay any means that chb 
ceatiibnte to our safety?* We ought not to treat with coBtempt, 
or with a false security pronounce impracticable, the pnjftcu 
of a bold, enterprising, and desperate, thou^ often fftHiiMam 
enemy, and one, too, that never stood in the way of gi^oA 
fbrtune by a dread of bad. If then an armed peasantry is cal- 
cukted to be of any utility in Essex, Kent, or SosseXtinoppoe- 
ing an enemy, and retarding their progress to the metrapolisy 
it is fit that no time should be lost in devising a plan tat 
ing this additional aid. . 

The honourable gentleman next contends, that the 
unconstitutional ; but what is there flii*imittiMtional in reteni^ 
to the consideration of a committee of the whole House, which 
I understand to be the object of the motion, [Mr.Fox nodded 
assent,] certam actt passed by the legiskture, so that they amj 
be modified, altered, and improved? Is the honourable gen- 
tleman, who so long filled that chair, with so much credit to 
himself and advantage to the House, no little acquainted with 
parliamentary usages, as not to know, that in a committee of tha 
whole House alone several proceedings can regularly originate ? 
Matters of rdigion, grievance, trade, finance, ftc. must firat 
be discussed in a committee of the whole House. If, then, 
questions on those subjects must originate in a committee, can 
there be any scruple to refer to a similar committee measures^ 
the object of which is to defend every thing that is dear and 
valuable to a state, the religion which exalts, the commerce 
which enriches, the laws which regulate and protect ? Is there 
any thing extraordinary, any thing dangerous, then, in the pre- 
sent motion ? Will it be said that the system of defence is so 
good that there is nothing to be added to it ? Is the experience 
•f it in its fruits and cflects such as to encourage us to rely with 
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uttplicit eonCdence ia the energy and resourceB of minigters ? 
Whet meaeures here they ever adopted that have not been 
thwarted by aome other of their measures ? What efficient pLan 
haa been propoeed for the recruiting of the regular army? Can 
we mdttlge the ^mn and chimeric^ hope, ttnat without any new 
r^ttlatiotts as to the; period of service, such as those proposed 
by the right honourable gentleman, recruits will be obtained for 
e^ht gnineas, when they can hardly be procured for forty and 
fifty pounds? b it upon the wisdom, the vigilance, and the 
energy of these ministers that we can rely, when we have seen 
that no one measure far the public defence can they be truly 
said to have originated, a^ien several they have retarded or 
enfeebled? I iton satisfied that some plan fiM* the permanent re- 
cruiting of the army ought to be settled, and that we ou^t 
witfr all dispatch to proceed to that important sobject. 

But, neglecting the regular army, have ministers improved 
and perfected that system of the volunteers In winch they have 
tfpent so much time? I venture to affirm, that the ^nctoiteer 
system is stil) far from that state of perfection to which it might 
be carried* The army of reserve, instead of being suspended, 
dMKdd be modified. In r^ard to fortifications, too, in which, 
hitherto, so fittle has been done, I will venttM to statei, that 
due precautibns in that department have been much neglected, 
and that many things &ave been omitted to be dmie, which, in 
case of invasion, would tend both to save the livea of men, and 
fo check the p ro gr es s of an invader. From all that I have 
heard, too, on the subject of the navy, and in q>ite of that 
iniQ;nificent catalogue of drips which minteters have produced, 
aod which I shall not at present dissect, I must repeat, that 
Che conduct of that branch of our defence has not been such 
as the public had a right to expect; and upon this subject I 
may take an opportunity to state circumstances that will 
astonish the House and the country. These, and many other 
considerations, form the most conclusive argument in fiivour of 
the motion; and though the right honourable gentleman who 
made it, did not dilate on these topics, he naturally expected, 

VOL. III. z 
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andttattd his ezpectalioD, that they would be taken up by 
other speakera in the coune of the debate. It ia true that 
miniatera on thia, aa oo former occasionay have given ua a pon* 
pous enumeration of the force of the country. I have bend 
that statement with pride* It afforda the moat conaolatory evi- 
dence of what the country is capable of doing. But I and other 
members of thb House have at least as good a right to taah in 
that survey of our strength, aa ministers. We have not been 
wanting in our exertions to contribute to call forth the apiiit eC 
the country, and to organiae its strength. That apirit and 
exertioa, however, belong to the country, and are not to be 
ascribed to the direction or the energy of the government. In- 
deed, a there be any who ought peculiarly to aepamte that 
pride, ffom any feelmg of personal merit, it ia the prcacnt 
ministers, who have had ao little ahare in the aationaJ energy. 
No one meaaure can they claim aa their oam ; no one mtnaun 
have they improved and perfected: very many they have weak- 
ened by their delays, and destroyed by their incongruitiea. Wlmt- 
cver then the spirit and seal of a free and brave people may 
have been, under the sense of danger, ought fiurly to be ae- 
parated from the tardiness, languor, and imbecillity of ministers 
in every thing of which they have assumed the direction. 

Ministers boast of what others have suggested, or voluntary 
public zeal has effected, as if what was done was perfectly nale- 
i|uate to our security. But is it enough to have provided againat 
the danger of a final conquest? Enough has not been done un- 
less we have adopted every practicable and rational meana of 
checking the enemy, should they invade our shores, with the least 
sacrifice of life, with the least waste of the public resources, with 
a rapidity that will disappoint the enemy's projects of devaata* 
tion. Enough has not been done, unless every thing has been 
provided, by which, in the shortest space, we may be enabled to 
defeat the enemy with such signal overthrow and destruction, as 
will for ever deter them from a repetition of tlie attack, and fbr 
cver relieve the country from tlic alarm and anxiety o£ invasion, 
i do not. mean to say that tlie enemy would, according to all 
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homan calculation, succeed in their deatgns, evea had we no other 
means of defence but those which now exist; but have we reason 
to believe that our strength is yet arrayed in the best manner, 
that our forces are distributed at the proper points, so as to act 
with the most decisive effect? Unless this be done (as I fear 
jt is not), it is not enough to say that we have iS^iOOO regulars 
and militia, and 400,000 volunteers ; and, indeed, when it is 
pnnred by their own statements, that the resources of the coun- 
try are so great, tt forms an additional ground of censure against 
ministers, if our sjrstem of defence be not adequate to every 
demand. 

As to the observations which have been made upon the amount 
#f force which should have been kept up during the peace, and 
the proportion which existed at the renewal of the war, wliatever 
I may think with respect to the opinion held by the honourable 
gentleman who opened the debate upon a former occasion, I can- 
not, without surprise, hear from the right honourable gentleman 
who has just sat down, that he conceived the force which was 
maintained during the peace as amply sufficient to meet any 
probable emergency ; for that right honourable gentleman was 
in possession of much knowledge of the disposition of the enemy, 
which nuist have satis6ed his mind of the propriety of making 
more extensive preparations for a state of hostility. That know- 
ledge the right honourable gentleman to be sure studiously con- 
cealed from parliament, and therefore the honourable gentleman 
upon the opposite bench was, with many others, incompetent to 
form any opinion of the impending danger ; but not so ilis 
Majesty's ministers, who had yet neglected to provide against it. 
They who, by a manifesto, since published to the world, explain- 
ed that there were grounds, ahnost from immediately after the 
conclusion of the peace, to complain of the qondupt and to sus- 
pect the intentions of Buonaparte, had yet omitted to devise 
measures to counteract hia designs, and to put the country in a 
3tate fitted for the description of hostili^ to be apprehended. In 
this state the country is not, in point of hctf even now placed; 
and this forms one of my reasons for concurring in the motion 
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before the Home, because as they who thought the pesce not 
likely to continae, did not prepare for war, and who, since the 
war has commenced, ha^e not preserred that course of T^oroa 
exertion which the situation of the empire called for, thej ere 
not those in whom I would confide for the establishnent of our 
security. Mimsters foresaw the war, and yet they did not at- 
tempt to ba^ fcft the militia, as they should haTC done during 
the peace. They should ha?re araxled themselves of that periad, 
when they must, accordBng to their own confessions, since ee 
repeatedly made, hare contemplated war as something nere 
than probable, and set every means in motion of defendhy the 
country against'ittyaaon. 

The obseHrations they were enabled to make, at the dose of 
the last war, of the plans and purpose of Buonaparte, were niS- 
cient to assure them that his first notion was an inrasion of tills 
country, which the short period that elapsedbetweentheestrirftth* 
ment of peaceupon the continent, and die condusion of the treaty 
of Amiens, did not qualify him to attempt; but die ftogrem of 
his then preparation served to show diat his resohition was not 
to make desultory attadra upon us, but to do that whadk he has 
since accomplished, viz. to collect a hrge force upon some part 
of the coast most convenient for the purpose of making a descent 
upon this country. * What, dien, are we to thmk of those mtniiu 
ters who, with such an Opportunity of observation, overfooked 
renewing the baH)t)t for dutt important part of our force, tlie 
niiliUa, durfng peace?' Aiidhow did diey act towards the volun- 
teers, on whose galkhtry they now profess so much to rdy ? 
The House mUst hav^'in recollection die letters which ministers 
addressed tb that hddy of men during the peace, which letters 
were so inu'dh calculated rather to damp than to animate alid 
encourage ^ 2bal of tfa<iVc' corps. But thn was not all ; for, mi. 
der circumstances peculiarly auspidous for the purpose, and with 
the pro^'e^ts before them I have already mentioned, they re- 
fused to attend' to apian sug]^sted to them for providing a cer« 
tain resource "for the yecrurttng and supply of our regular amy. 
Iliis plan was founded upon die same principle as that of the 
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army of reserye, with the addition of that which I took occasion 
lately to lay before the House, and which, if adopted when my 
opinion was first urged to ministers, would have furnished the 
means of adding to our army,^ with all possible expedition, not 
less than 40 or 50,000 men. This plan has, I admit, been since 
adopted in part, and I shall certainly feel it my duty to urge the 
adoption of the whole of it again and again. The committee 
proposed by the motion, I conceive to be the most convenient 
place for entering into the detail of this, and other measures for 
the public defence, to no branch of which, I perceive with regret, 
have ministers attended in due time, and to the execution of 
none of which do they aj^ear to be adequate. Passing by all 
the omissions I complain of during the period of peace ; drawing 
a veil over their conduct on that occasion altogether; and sup<« 
posing the war recommenced as much to the surprise of minis* 
tersy as to that of many persons in this House and the country ; 
supposing that they were not at all prepared to expect it, let us 
only look at their proceedings since that event, and let us exa- 
mine how far their measures have been so contrived or executed 
as to justify a hope, much less an opinion, of safety to be 
derived from their exertion. 

Hie first part of their plan of defence, and that to which they 
seemed principally to look, related to volunteers. This topic 
has, I am aware, been already very fully discussed, and on that 
account overlooked by the honourable mover of the prcqposition 
before the House ; but up<m this point I would wish to.ask c^ mi- 
nisters, whether they foresaw, or had even a remote idea, at the 
commencement of hostilities, that this description of our force 
would have extended so far? whether they contempkted that 
it ever should be so numerous ? It was known by those who had 
any knowledge of their sentiments, who had any conversation with 
ministers, that they had no such intentions, and that, on the c<m* 
trary, they expressed their diaapprobatioo of the policy of their 
predecessors, in allowing the volunteer qrstem to enlarge so much. 
This &LCt I allude to merely to show that they are entitled to no 
praise for the multiplication of the vdunteers ; and to state that 



the ypjril which produced the increase of thtt! 
the discussions of this House — a spirit which, 
selves admitted, far outvies their calculation c 
as it seemed, exceeded their power of directit 
wards thought proper to check and restrain it 
the origin of the volunteer system. Bui how 
eeed to carry that system into execution ? W 
much at length into this part of the subject 
mean at present, I will merely remark on thi 
tions, which have been much and very justly « 
propriety of granting these exemptions I nev« 
tain it is, that they were never necessary ; for I 
the most part, required no such thing in the 
rsgetnent to offer iheir services, and many of 
all aware, when they did engage, that any ex 
be granted ; on the contrary, it i* notorious I 
several districts actually subscribing a certain 
chase substitutes for any of their body which i 
fo' the tnilitio. 

iiuch was the state of the volunteers when the 
wiis passed, with the strong recommendatioii 
allowing exemptions, clogged, however, with 
that the measure was not to be well understood, 
of this act of ministers, there was something st; 
with respect to a volunteer's rig-ht of resignal 
mipiitera had evinced the most complete wai 
and roreeight. Had they judged wisely, they i 
attempted to dispute this right, for, paradoxici 
nothing tends more to preserve discipline amonf 
the undifipuied exercise of this right ; and the r 
while a volunteer has the right of leaving « 
object to any regulation that may be deemed ne 
mandiog officer for the promotion of order 
•tich corps, the private having his choice to i 
Rut as to the act of ministers, the attorney<g 
judgment and learning I entertain the i 
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interpreted the law upon resignations in one way, and the court of 
king's bench in another. Ministers, in this contradiction, thought 
proper to circulate the opinion of the former as that to be acted 
upon by the volunteers, although they have since avowed that 
Ihey did not agree with that opinion, and that they intended to 
mtroduce a declaratory law upon the subject. This I must class 
ammig the most unaccountable proceedings of ministers. 

As to the volunteer system generally, according to its present 
constitution, it appears to me to have several radical errors, and 
principally as to the mode in which the volunteers are distri- 
bdted over the face of the country. When they were forming, 
and particularly when it was determined to limit their numbers, 
regard should have been had to the proportion proper to be 
assigned to each district. With that view it would have been 
right to consider the difference between the inland and maritime 
counties, wliich were the more probable points of attack, and 
which it was the most important to preserve. Our great naval 
arsenals, and those places which are most contiguous to our 
principal manufactories, ought of course to be the first objects 
of government in settling the relative proportion of volunteers 
which the several districts should be allowed to furnish — allow- 
ed, I call it, for it was at the discretion of government to accept 
the services of many corps which they rejected, and generally 
without any reference to the consideration of local defence 
which I have mentioned. When they thought proper to 
l&nit the volimteers to six times the number of the militia, and 
for what reason I cannot divine, they put 8ta£Fbrdshire and 
Derbyshire quite on a par with the maritime counties. No 
distinction was nuide in &vour of those districts which lie most 
convenient to the enemy's coast, and which are most likely 
to be the first points of attack. Can any man siiy that there 
was any thing like policy in such an ihrsftig^flntni, or that 
indeed there is to be found in any part (rf^ihe structure or exe- 
cution of the volunteer system, ib iGur asr^Ddinisters are con. 
cemed, that which can deserve the character of discretion, or 
the approval of a statesman ? There was, in fact, ne part of 
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the conduct {Mtraued by government towards the ▼obuiteers, 
which did not form some gro«nd for complaint, whidi dU not 
offer some evidence of wavering and inconsistency. 

Tbe House has witnessed the part they took at the close of the 
last session, when an honourable gentleman* on the other sde 
undertook to panegyrise the zeal and gallantry of the volunCeefs. 
When that honourable gentleman, two days before the aeasun 
closed, thought proper, and, in the opinion of many intdli- 
fipit respectable members, very prematurely, to move a vote 
of thanks to the volunteers, he stated that such vote was not 
coly a just acknowledgement for the patriotism which thef 
who were then embodied had manifested, but that it would qpe* 
rate to encourage further voluntary offers of service. Ministers 
Islanded warmly the motion of the honourable gentleman; 
but how did they afterwards act ? The honourable gentleman 
Skoved at the same time, that there should be laid befoce the 
House, at its meeting after the recess, a list of such new corps 
as should volunteer ; but there was another list wludi the ho- 
nourable gentleman neglected to move for, namely, of all Ae 
corps which should be reduced or rejected in the same interval. 
Had the honourable gentleman done so, he would have seen 
what use had been made of his motion ; for tbe first step takan by 
ministers almost immediately after its adoption was, to suq^end 
Uie progress of that voluntary zeal which the honourable gentle- 
man, in common with every man who valued the c^uuacter ai^d 
safety of the country, so much admired. Ministers detennined 
at once that the volunteers should not be increased any farther, 
but that, on the contrary, their numbers should be diminished. 
Th/S notice of this die^termination was speedily circulated among 
the volunteer!^ /iccompained by tbe honourable gentleman's 
vote of tbaiAstfM Thus the volunteers were complimented for 
that whicbifMi!^f3WMPt.9^ th» same time told them they did not 
wish jfor, they would odo^ jipcept. There is a word in French, 
remercHTt which'' literally implies returning thanks for proffered 
services, which it is not intended to accept ; and this word hu 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
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dooe analogy to the conduct of ministers in tbe communication 
of the motion of thanksy which they agreed in, in company with 
the strange resolution w]jiich I have already mentioned. 

In regard to the enrohaeot of volunteer corps, aa far as such 
enrolment is connected with the provisions of the defence act, 
I must again repeat tbe complaint I have often made, of the 
total omission of govemment to execute the powers vested in it 
by that act; and any difficulties that have arisen in the pro- 
gress of the ballot, I do conceive to be attributable to the non- 
exercise of the power I have referred to* As to the refusal of 
adequate pepuniary and military aid to the volunteers, I must 
observe, that it is amongst the most culpable and inconsistent 
part of tbe conduct of ministers. Without going minutely into 
the consequences of such cpoduct, which it would be more con- 
venient to detail in the proposed coa^nittee^ I have only at present 
to remark, that whatever difierenca of opinion may exist between 
my honourable friend* on the lower bench and me» with respect 
to the volunteers, and th^ practicability of rendering them perfect 
in military dis^qplinCi there can be no difference between as as to 
this point, that tbey ought to be furnished with the best instruction 
that is attainable, a,nd both he and I have a right to complain of 
ministers in noi following up their own principle, by giving the 
necessary aid to pro9K>te the improvement pf tbe voluoteera. My 
honourable friend has ^y^^^^ 9UMiitaiA«4» -that the vohmieers 
cannot be rendered equal to, or jKt, to act with regular troope ; but 

ministers have uniformly resisted this oyMm« Why, tbo^ have 
tliey not provided adaqu^e^ fov ithe execution of their own 
ideas ? No ; they havet only allowed, pif Cor twen^ dears in a 
year, although, in the opfeiov pf ^tt q^iUtary men* aone^HnOsod 
regiment of the r««^h» amy, wil^ all the adwHagea of aubordir 
nation, martial (aw, 4c. eottld be dif fipl i nedfitfiwfaerfitoaatBfw 
than aix weeks or iwo tnontha. Will aiay man eay, that se short 
a period should be deemed sufficient far the disci|>lineof ihe vo» 
lunteen? Bui I shall be leM,. piPbaUy, that it waa exfiected 
the volunteers wmM, lAdepend^ntly of the twenty days, attend 

e Mr. Windham, 
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to drill on every Sunday. If they were, still should I 
that, Sundays included, the time was not sufficient to instruct 
them, and should not be relied on in the existing circunwl 
of the countr}', when we are daily menaced witli 
invasion which ministers have been perpetually tell 
daily to be expected since the middle of lost summer, 
standing this apprehension, such has been the behaviour 
nistcrs, that I much fear, if the enemy should not attack o* otilil 
even the middle of next summer, he would find the volunweis 
very imperfectly disciplined. 

1 cannot help expressing my surprise that ministers could h«ye 
ever seriously calculated upon the probability that the labonrir^ 
classes, of n horn so many of the volunteers consist, wotdd be so 
prompt to devote the only day they have for recreatioo and 
repose to the study of military discipline. It certainly did aoC 
betray any policy or consideration so to calculate ; but even sup* 
posing tJicy were so to asseniblc, and also to attend the tweaty 
days, how were they lo nttain the instruction desired from the 
present mode, and from liiat which has prevailed uniformly ? 1 
suggested to ministers a plan of instruction, which I was told 
should be considered ; but as they have never yet acted upon it, 
nor appear at all to consider it, their promise of consideraiioa 
upon this, OS well as upon other points, reminds me of a practice 
in llie legislative assembly of a neighbouriog nation (the United 
States of Holland), in which, when it was determined to ^i rid 
of It (question, tlie resolution was ad re^endum, which meant la 
take no more notice of it. The nature of the project I thought it 
my duty to recommend to ministers, related particularly to that 
which I have oBen mentioned in this House. For the advance* 
mcitl of the discipline of the volunteers, I urged the neeeuity of 
'appointing adjutants to a certain number of men. This has been 
in part acceded to, but in what manner? An adjutant is ap* 
pointed to such corps only as amount to 400 men, and to ihera 
only in case they exercise eighty days in the year, although the 
men arc allowed pay but for twenty daj-g. Where, 1 would pot 

tlic commoQ sense af any man, can be fouud a stroogcr isw 
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8taace of weakness and inconsistency than this order furnishes? 
No provision is made for the pay of the adjutant, unless the 
corps exercise eighty days, for one-fourth of which only the men 
are made any allowance. Is not this alone enough to expose the 
mind of ministers — to show their disacquaintance with the means 
of executing their own purposes? Indeed, I am perfectly con- 
Tinced of their want of vigour ; every circumstance serves to 
diow it ; and I have therefore the strongest conviction upon my 
mind, that they are incapable of acting upon any thing like 
system, of adopting or executing any well-digested or energetic 
plan for the defence of the country. I do not of course place 
any hope on their exertions, and therefore concur in the pro- 
priety of the proposed committee, where every question con- 
nected with our security may be f\illy investigated. 

One reason, I recollect, for so tardily adopting the plan for 
the appointment of adjutants, was the difficulty of procuring 
^cers from the line to fill those stations. I recommended that 
serjeant-majors should be chosen ; but to this I was told, that 
seijeantHnajors could not be persuaded to give up their situa- 
tions fbr such adjutancies, unless they were allowed half-pay. 
I saw no good reason for declining to make this allowance, and 
I therefore advised it in December last. I was prombed that 
the subject would be taken into consideration. I afterwards 
applied, in Mardi, to know the result of the consideration, but 
I was told that no decision was made ; and I understand it is 
undecided still, while the discipline of the volunteers does and 
has for months back so hnperstively called for an immediate de- 
cision respecting it, Although this was one of the defects in the 
volunteer system, which government promised to cure. 

When, before last Christmas, an application was made to mi- 
nisters with regard to the conftoion irfiich prevailed among the 
volunteers, the gentlemen who applied were desired to wait 
until after the Christmas recess, when a digested plan would be 
brought forward by ministen, which should remove and pre- 
vent the recurrence of the evils complained of, and commum'cate 
to the volunteer sjrstem all the perfection of which it was sus- 
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oeptible. This digested plan has been laid before the House, 
and at length made ita way, afler varioua alterations, through 
it. Those alterations were addedin the House of Lords ; and 
now that it is returned to us, there is scarcely one feature re- 
maining of the original measure, of the well-digested plan of 
ministers. The suggestions made to them by others thej re- 
luctantly adopted, and the object of those suggestions they io 
some insfanc>f» have almost d efe a te d, as in the case of inviting 
the volunteers to permanent duty, and iqpplying the guinea pro- 
posed to be given them as bounty, which is to be distributed 
in such a way as to hold out no inducement to the men, or 
benefit to their fiunilies. 

Ministers have been equally ii^iudicious in every other project 
of defence, from the army of reserve, to the enrolment of clasaci 
under the general defence act ;— an act which I had the honour 
of a large share in suggesting, and I lament much that ministers 
did not adopt it at a more early period; but the 6ct is, thai s# 
far from ministers having spontaneously taken any v^orous pro- 
ceeding for the defence of the country since the commencemeBl 
of the war, I state broadly, that no part of the measures £ar 
the increase of our military establishment has originated with 
them. If the right honourable gentleman means to deny my 
assertion, I shall appeal to the recollection of the House, whether 
in June last, when the army-estimates were under discussion, I 
did not ask the right honourable secretary at war *, after he bad 
finished his statement^-^I didnot ask if what he had mentiocied 
comprehended all the provision that ministers meant to make 
for the defence of the country? To this I was answered in the 
affirmative, and I accordingly gave notice of my intention to 
submit a measure founded on the same principle with that of 
the army of reserve. Any benefit that may have resulted from 
that measure U not, I assert, attributable to sBunisters, vrho 
were quite at a loss what course to take—who knew not, in 
fact, what measures were applicable to the dangers of thm 
country. 

•Mr. Bn^gge. 
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I will not dwell on the execution of the army of reserve act, 
as I shall go into that subject very folly on Wednesday next, 
and if I dioold not then hare the good fbrtnne of persuading the 
House to accede to the proposition which I would wish to have* 
ingraAed on the army of reserve bill, in order to provide a con* 
stant and regular supply Of recruits for our regular army, I shall 
feel an advantage in tke enstence of such a committee as the 
motion before the Ho«M proposes to Establish, as I may thus 
have an opportunity of again pressing the project upon the con* 
lideration of the House;— *a project which, if I am able to de- 
monstrate its practicalMlity for great objects in view, I am sure 
that every man wiU feel to be desirable, and all wiU be ready to 
give it their concorrence. If I can show that even a small kr« 
crease can be derived fVxmi this project to cnar regular army, it is 
impossible to doubt that any member will refuse it his support. 
The mode proposed by ministers to raise any ad^tion to the re- 
gular army, to supply the suspension of the army of reservie, I 
confess I cannot imderstand. They have not stated any induce- 
ment to men to enHst beyond eight guineas bounty, and how 
they cm proeim thiem for such a sum, whfle thirty guineas and 
more are gite^ Ibr militia s\d>8titutes, it is fifficuh to imagine, 
unless the intention be that whrch no^ one has yet avowed, 
became all Ibhre been unanimous ii condemning die pnlctice, 
viz. that of ratting men for rank. 

It may be said that thui practice has prevailed when I waa ill 
power: btft then tike experience of that practice afforded a com* 
plete warning against it. I am quite ready to declare, that I am 
sorry for the share I had m that measure, and experience con* 
vinces me, that it ought never agaan to be resorted to. Other 
gentlemen have appeared, and professed to be equally adverse 
to that measure, and their mindi most be of a strange diaracter 
]f what they have observed is not sufficient to £ssuade them 
from it. Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose, that if 
they persist in the old and scandalous practice of crnnpii^, aD 
its attendant frauds and i ihputiti ons will not return ; and it is 
equally absurd to fancy that oidy eight guineas bounty wiD be 
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given, ^y not let the anny of reserve go on aloi^ with this 
new plan, whatever it may be ? If ofEcers are to run a racs 
together for rank, as I understand they are, (for although tlte tn- 
teation is not avowed in this House by mimsten, applJcatioo* 
are known to be made to and by several officen,) why take away 
die competition of the army of reserve? I cannot concdveany 
thing more irrational. When a new mode of raising recruita 
for the regular army is proposed, it naturally brings to my a 
an opinion which is much disputed, and upon which, becauM 
it is so disputed by some great military authorities, I cannot 
gume to pronounce a decided sentiment, 1 mean the pn^riety 
of raising men for limited service ; although I certainly should 
think it the more eligible policy, and best calculated to render 
the army respectable and efficient. However, military objec' 
tiona as to the difficulty, if such a system existed, of supplying 
our foreign stations, muat be overcome before tiie lyMaoa be 
attempted. 

As to the plan for bringing the Irish militia over here, I da 
not approve of it under existing circumstances. No argument 
can be drawn in favour of such a plan at present, from a pre>- 
cedent which occurred in quite a ditfercnt situation of things. 
With respect to the interchange of the militias of the two 
countries, there are many physical objections to it that would 
render it a measure very disagreeable lo the officers conocv-rnl 
with both militias : and here I must notice a rumour which bnm 
gone abroad, that applications have been lately made to the 
privates of the West Kent militia without the knowledge of tJicir 
officers, to volunteer their services for Ireland: tliis prainice 
deserves to be strongly reprobated. What, to try lo prevail 
en men to quit their own coast, within half a day's sail of ih^ 
enemy, to proceed to the distance of Ireland? 

The honourable mover of the proposition under debate bu 
alluded, in the course of his speech, to the power which, in my 
opinion, belongs lo the crown, to call out the population of iha 
country- in the event of an inrasion as expressed in the preamble 
to the general defence act. I perceive that the hoDOUiabIc ges> 
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tlemans sentiment difiers from mine» I do not mean to discuss 
this subject at present ; but I must observe, that nothing appears 
clearer to me than this proposition, — tliat the state has a right 
to call on the people to defend it, and tliat in the crown, being 
the depositary of the power of the state, is vested the right of 
•o calling out the people upon a great emergency. This right I 
think I could show from a series of precedents, to be recognised 
by the constitution and custom of this country ; that it is a right 
inherent in the crown to exercise this power, according to the 
necessity^ of such case as may arise, and to be Umited by that 
necessity. The crown^ it must be admitted, possesses the power 
of putting any district of the kingdom under martial law, in case 
of invasion ; subrject, however, to that responsibih'ty to which 
ministers would be liable for the abuse of any such power. 

Upon the respective interchange of the services of the two 
militias of England and Ireland, I think, considering the peculiar 
principles on which they are officered, it would put the landed 
gentlemen of both countries to great and unexpected inconveni- 
ence ; and therefore would operate injuriously on that constitu- 
tional establishment. If, however, this interchange of service 
^ right at all, it must be on general principles, or on account of 
particular and pressing urgency, that supersedes all regular esta- 
blishment, such as arose from the situation of Ireland, when, du- 
ring the former administration, the English militia volunteered 
their services to that country. If the present ministers do not 
advance any general principle to justify the measure, (and cer- 
tainly no idea of urgency presents itself on either side of the water; 
that there is no necessity, is obvious, from the very arguments of 
ministers, for they say, ** do not be afraid to vote with us on this 
subject, as it is not our intention to carry it into execution by a 
partial and discretionary measure,*^) it must of course be unjusti- 
fiable and wrong. On general principles they have not attempted 
to defend it. This last measure of His Majesty's ministers shows 
clearly that the regular army is not yet adequate to the necessity 
of the state, and impUes that means should be taken to increase 
it. The method of so doing may be sul^ect to some variety of 
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opinion; perhaps I may not see it exactly in the same Bghi as 
the honoorable gentleman*, yet I do not perceive any material 
practical difference between us. The general principal and out- 
line of our national defence appears to me good, regarding as it 
does the regulars, army of reserve, militia, and volunteerk 
Were they less defensible in principle than they are, I should 
consider them as existmg establishments, in the present moment, 
more agreeable to confirm and improve, than abolish and sub- 
stitute by new. 

Tlius I declare my opinion on this subject, without at this tune 
entering into a more particular defence of it. With respect to the 
power of the crown to call on every subject under its dominioo 
in case of id>solute need, this, I take, under some form or other, 
to be incident to the very establishment of civil society, and, m 
fact, whenever occasion required, has been exercised. The priii« 
ciple is, ^ however, limited by its necessity, which scarcely can 
arise but when the state of things would authorise the crown 6t 
Itself to proclaim martial law ; and if the constitution should sar* 
Vive that urgent state of things, the counsellors of His Majesty 
would, doubtless, be as amenable to constitutional responsibiltty 
for that, as any other act of their administration. As such b the 
undoubted right and prerogative of the crown, I should Aink, 
with a view to possible emergendes, that legislative proviafoB 
should, in the present juncture, a Uttle anticipate the Justifiable 
necessity to which I have referred, at least so far as to put every 
man in the maritime counties, likely to be the seat of the enemy's 
attempt, under the immediate power of the crown, in case of 
actual or imminent danger of invasion. In those counties most 
likely to be the seat of war, such as Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
Suffolk, Devonshire, Cornwall, and the vicinity of Newcastle, I 
also think a greater proportion of volunteers should be allowed 
than in others, at least so far as the convenience and voluntary 
offers of individuals will allow. But I shall not stop here. I 
must say, that our naval means are insufficient for our defence ; 
and that there is a great deficiency of the means for keeping up 

♦ Mr.Fox. 
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our navj. Into these points I shall enter minutely, upon some 
future occasion. At present I shall only say, in vindication of 
myself from all the obloquy thrown upon me by officers, brought 
from distant stations to support the present system, that, as to 
the specific force which I recommended, I did not recommend 
barges, and lighters, and such sort of trash as they reproached 
me with advising. I recommended good stout gun-brigs, and I 
have had the pleasure of seeing great activity of late to increase 
that very species of force. 

Another objection has been made to my system. I recom- 
mended fortifications, and I have on this account been reproached 
with an attempt to lessen the spirit of the country, and to involve 
a great and unnecessary expense. What I recommended was, not 
a general system of fortification, but that, where there were great 
districts possessing great local bulwarks, there a judicious mixture 
of- art and nature, which, at a small expense in money, might 
qitre many thousands of men, would be the best and wisest 
policy. I know many places in which a few thousand pounds 
expended, would give more security than as many thousand men 
could afibrd. This is obvious to all military men, and the system 
is beginning to be acted upon ; but at the same time it must be 
admitted, that it was as obvious last summer as it is now. I do 
not wish, by these observations, to interfere with the department 
to fHiich this system may seem to belong. I believe, however, 
that it does not rest with the department of the commander-in- 
duef, or any other, but with the cabinet. I have discharged ray 
duty by delivering this my sincere and undisguised opinion. I 
hope it is not hastily or inconsiderately entertained ; but sure I 
am that I should consider it treason to the best interests of my 
country, if, such as it is, I did not openly declare it. 

The motion was negatived; 

«vyes ••••M.cM* 804 
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Ml. Sectary Yarke baviog aiovflil the order of the daj for iIm 
House to ^ into a ComaMitce oja the Bill for tl^ S us pg ni ioa «f Iht 
Aripjr of Reserve Act, 

Mr. Pitt rote;, aQ4 addressed the House as ibUows : 

In rising, Sr, to oppose the motion for your leaviiig the diair, 
it ia not my wish to occupy the attention of t^ Houie Ung^duui 
^pijliears to me absolutely necessary ; and therefore I have na de^ 
sire to enlarge on f opics co^ected with the g^eral subj^c^ which 
have, m the course of late 4ebate«, undergone the most aipple dis- 
cuMion. Before I proceed to the deacriptioii of the plan of which 
I hi^ve giyen npti^ to the House on a fornxer day, it 19 my wifh Ui 
1^ a few wordf op, the nature and comiiple3poii of the bill which 
it is the object of the right honourable gentleq«|i^'eieoCioato bfUff 
under pur c^on^iier^Qa i;i a committee. As far ei I em sUe te 
undenttancl it, the onlj effect of its a4q)tion w,flij\4dl]|eU> rdbiffwh 
all ch^(f^ of tb^ ^WW^ of t^^ au8iQi?i^#i?>B of <w di^wmble 
force, ifhich, in th^ viuieiMxnous <^pinioa of aljl pmopie ia this 
House, ought tp be tlj)^ ppncipal object of attentieii with ifip 
Majesty's govenu;^ei^t« }t would b^ to relioquiib ap efa^noe (ff 
the continuance of future Vi^efit» «W^ from 4 mp^fi^r^ ivIM^ 
though in n^ny PP^^.^ 9f vJieij( imp^ed and f^^>^^'>^4l has 1^4 
the effect of procuriii^, wi^^hin tl^ ipacc of t;wtkw inof^l^ a WW^ 
considerable aygmf^^qj^ of oj^c regular far c^ ^«i| coidf fUCr 
haps have been oht^ed in any other way, at th^ ^me ai^ njjhuT 
the circumstances m wi^ucl^ the measure wfi carried hite acti- 
vity. It appipars to n^^e tbajt all these chances of benefit axe giwma 
up, without substituting in their room any system by whieh the 
great object of the augmentation of the r^ular army is to be 
obtained. 

If I understood the statement of the right honourable secretanr 
of state below me, there were three measures, by the adoption of 
which His Majesty's ministers flattered themselres that they wvMild 
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be able to augment tbe regular disposable force of the country* 
The first of these measures was, the acceptance of the voluntary 
offers of a certain proportion of the Irish militia to extend their 
•enaces to this country. The second measure had in view the 
augmentation of the militia of Ireland. The last of the measures, 
directed to the great object in view, was the formation of a num- 
ber of new regiments, to be raised independent of that competi- 
tion which is at this moment admitted to be most fatal to the 
speedy recruiting of the regular army. On these different mea- 
sures proposed for the augmentation of our disposable force, it is 
not now my intention to enlarge ; but I must be permitted to 
observe, that in none of them does there seem to be any thing 
which is at all calculated to be effectual in producing the com- 
pletion of this object which, without exceptiou, is admitted to be 
of the last consequence in the present circumstances of the 
empire. It is true that a certain proportion of the Irish militia 
have volunteered their services to this country. In this offer it 
is doubtful whether there is less of policy than of national ad- 
vantage. Before the House can admit the policy of receiving 
such offers, it becomes necessary to look a little to the degree in 
which the interchange of the services of the militia of bo^ coun- 
tries is to be conducted, and I may add, whether, in extraordi- 
nary circxmistances, this interchange ought to be encouraged. It 
cannot, in reason, be denied, that sudi an interchange must de- 
pend on circumstances of special emergency ; and what I main- 
tain i|u that the acceptance of the voluntary offers of the militia 
0f Ireland, at this time, is not only productive of all the evils 
arising from an undefined interchange of services, but can be at- 
tended with none of the advantages arising from such a measure, 
originating from well-considered views of national interest. On 
the subject of the augmentation of the militia of Ireland, my 
opinions are not by any means different It will not be disputed 
by His Majesty's ministers, that the offers of extended services 
by a certain proportion of the militia of Ireland, depends for ac- 
ceptance, in a great measure, on this subsequent measure. It is 
allowed on all hands, that Ireland cannot lose such a proportion 
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of Ireland, allowed on all hands to be limited in their terms 
of service, are to counteract the new regular levies, for which, on 
n former occasion, so much merit was claimed. It is admitted 
that, bj the measure of the army of reserve, we have obtained a 
vcTj considerable augmentation of our disposable force. In 
Ireland it, is proposed that the militia shall be augmented. On 
"what principle, then, is it that the operation of the reserve bill 
is not suspended in that country? [Here Mr. Yorke signified 
that a bill was brought in for suspending the act in Ireland.] — If 
the law is to be preserved in force, on what principle is it, that 
though there are now deficiencies in the army of reserve for Ire- 
land, to the amount of 6 or 7,000 men, the augmentation of the 
militia is to be preferred to this force ? Will it be pretended that 
the augmentation of the militia will so materially contribute to 
the object in view, as the augmentation of the army of reserve, 
from which constant supplies for the regular disposable force of 
the country may be fairly and reasonably expected ? It is really 
not easy to ascertain on what ground a force, though not gene- 
rally disposable in the 6rst instance, yet not indisposed to general 
service, should be lost sight of, while a species of force which, by 
their constitution, is confined to limited service, should be pve- 
ferred. Must the system which ministers have so much Aivoursd, 
as calculated to add to the disposable force of the country, be al- 
together abandoned, because it may not have accomplished all 
that was expected from it in their sanguine expectations? I reftUy 
cannot consider it in any other view than as a measure inimical 
to that which ministers hold out to our observation. On the one 
hand, if, the militia of Ireland is augmented, the levies for the 
regular army must, in a great measure, be suspended. On the 
other hand, if the levies for the regular force are to be carried 
forward, the proposition for augmenting the Irish militia^ is alto- 
gether preposterous. The language of ministers is, that they want 
to have men at a reduced bounty. But how is it that they carry 
their object into practice ? They do not pretend to deny, that 
dieir first object is to have men for disposable purposes ; and this 
they hold forth as the object which ought to have the precedence 
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their moit iemui con^idertUon. Thought, on the preiieiit oc- 
Cisioiif my object in rinog wii to estplain the butlineft of such a 
plan, I do not to much flMter myielf in td tu^ose that it will 
be perfbct; but it Is not too nnrch presuhi|>tion to imagine that 
it ia a phm not altogether uiiworthy bf the coti^idlnration of 
parKankem. 

Btfbte I gtt on very shdttiy tb ttat^ to tile Moinie the nature of 
the plan, it may hot be improper merely to advert to thte grounds 
<m i^eh the s^eation of the army of rei^ervt^ act ought to be 
coniidered. The firtt question that presents itself is, whether the 
rmttte act ought to be siispitad^ or whether it might not be mo- 
<diiled in such k manner its to reader its ^pplic^ion more advan- 
tig^ovtt? TReaecond queirtiob is, wh^^ihier, if the ideaof suspend- 
ifig the act is entertained, tiiis is hot tbo Ifttle ; and whether, if 
the idea of suspehsion is at all entertained, the act ought not to 
be tiMally abolished ? Conceiving these to be the two great pre- 
lianinary views of the subject, I hope I shall meet with the indul- 
gence of the House, while I state the outlined of a plan, the result 
of long and careful exaxmnation, the cfPett of digested and cafe-« 
ful comparison of the wants and circumstances of the couiitry. 
Without going into any details on the subject, which I shall have 
ample means of doing hereafter, it will be sufficient foi* me at pre- 
aent to give an outline of the plan I propose. Allow me then, 
8ir, to introduce die subject generally, by observing that, under 
tMp^eaent circumstance of society, imder the present et tension 
of commerce, under all the new openings oflfered to labour in all 
its branches, it is not going too hr to say that the eticouragements 
to enter on a military Kfe must be very materially diminished. 
Looking, then, to the difficulties attendant on the recruiting of 
the army ; looking to the difficulties of obtaining men for unli- 
mited Service, compared with aervice for a short period, and on 
tliekr native aoil, I must be allowed Co assume it as a fkir supposi- 
thMv that a number of men would be induced to accept of olifbra 
of Uiblted service, who would nat listen to any idea of thilltary 
;flertiee for life. With tbis view, then, it will not be deui^, Sir, 
ihat the S^rticM of those who ai« flur froih wilUqg %6 (^erintft 
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But, howerer the zeal and the ahicrity of those making the offer 
may be commended, the policy of accepting must still be a 
ground of grave deliberation with those who pretend to guide 
their public conduct by any principle of wisdom or of policy* 
Before the sendees of the militia of Ireland can with propriety 
be accepted, wc have to ascertain whether, by this measure, the 
general security of the whole empire is consulted. But, revert- 
ing particularly to the augmentation of the Irish militia, as an 
addition to the military force of the empire, I must be permit- 
ted to make a few observations. The idea of disparaging the 
services or importance of the militia-establishment, is certainly 
the farthest from my contemplation. At the same time. Sir, it 
has been allowed by its most zealous friends, that, in many in- 
stances, it has been carried to an extent inconsistent with the 
general circumstances of the country. With this idea, I do most 
cordially agree, and beg leave, at the same time, to add, that in 
my judgment the militia of England ought not to exceed 48,000. 
If the number is carried beyond that, then there is a danger that 
the number of officers fit to discipline the different corps will not 
be sufficient for that purpose. The importance of regular re- 
spectable officers no man will deny ; and if the augmentation goes 
>eyond the proportion of officers which can be afforded them, 
unquestionably that augmentation is impolitic. My first view, 
then. Sir, is, that the militia of England should, as soon as pos- 
sible, be reduced to 48,000. If we are to keep up a considerable 
limited force, all the descriptions, of which it is composed, ought 
to bear some proportion. The militia^^stablishment of the coun- 
try now amounu to about 72,000, and we ought to have had 
40,000 of the array of reserve in Great Britain. What I would, 
in the first instance, propose, would be, that the militia should 
not exceed 4^,000, and that from 40,000 the army of reserve 
should be extended to 64,000 men. In this arrangement, I 
should propose that there should be an augmentation to the army 
of reserve in England of 24,000, and that 4,000 should be the 
augmentation for Scotland. In submitting this arrangement, the 
House will understand, that I do not at all allude to miy sod^ 
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of natioDft, it is our just exultation, that we have continued'supe- 
rior to all that ambition or that despotism could effect, and Our still 
higher exultation ought to be^ that we provide not only for our 
own safety, but hold out a prospect to nations now bending under 
the iron yoke of tyranny, what the exertions of a free people can 
effect ; and that at least in this comer of the world, the name of 
Hberty is still revered, cherished, and sanctified. Viewing thu4 
the pressure to which the measure I propose may give rise, I con- 
tend these are fair considerations. The object of attention then 
will be, that what is unnecessary shall be removed, that what is 
oppressive shall be mitigated. On these principles my whde plan 
proceeds. Mitigated, however, as it may be, still the pressure 
must be severe. But let it be remembered, that the object is not 
only to repel from our shores a danger that threatens our exist- 
ence as an independent nation, but to restore to Europe the 
trhance of regaining all that is most digtiified in the condition 
and in the relations of civilised nations. To any question of 
pressure, I conceive that is a most satisfactory answer with 
every reflecting mind. 

But having said so much on the subject of the pressure attend- 
ant on the plan I mean to propose, I shall now mention generally 
the number which appears to me to be necessary to complete the 
establishment, as the foundation of a regular, permanent, military 
ettablisfament. I shall go on the supposition that 60 or 70,000 
men should be kept up erery year, according to the proportion of 
die different counties, regulated on the principles of the bdUot 
for the militia-establishniait. In the detail of the system there 
must of course be a great deal of modification ; but I would beg 
leave to state generally, that, in my opinion, the regular army 
would receive an addition of 14 or 15^000 men annually, by vo« 
lontary offers. In the first instance, you would be sure to pro^ 
cure a large number of men who could not be otherwise obtained, 
and the same men would be induced to enter the army on the 
general principles of human nature, founded on habit and expe- 
rioace. The ordinary recr uiti ng of the army would not be im- 
peded or intermpted. All the oMBoa of i defisMive and an oShw 
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feeling cannot be of long duration, becauee the connection 
is hardly formed befora it is dissolved. If, on die other hand, 
soldiers are dissatisfied with their commanders, they know 
Uiat while indiscriminate volunteering is allowed, Uiey have the 
speedy prospect of retiring from the control of men whom they 
may choose to detest and to calunmiate. But, Sir, if the system 
I recommend were followed, all these evils would be done away. 
Knowing that their connection wiUi their officers was of a perma- 
nent nature, the men would learn boUi awe and regard ; and the 
officers, firmly attached to their recruits, would spare no time to 
render them perfect in all the duties of a military life. The con- 
sequences that would result from this system are obvious. We 
should have the men in an intermediate state more efficient for the 
purposes of defence, and we should have them more disposed to< , . 
enter into the regular disposabre force of the country. If a 
thousand regular troops were wanted, we should have a thousand 
troops of the reserve perfectly qualified to supply their place for 
every purpose of internal defence. We might have men for limited 
service, but then they would be under officers of no limited views ; 
men who had seen service in every part of the globe, and who 
knew most perfectly to qualify men to advance into the field of 
battle, with that confidence which is the best pledge of success. 
Indeed, in a short time the whole of your defensive force would 
thus become as good and efficient as your regular force ; by that 
means the men will, as it were, become worth double their num- 
ber, with a view to the defence of the country ; they will be 
changed in a short time to ready-made soldiers, while, at the 
same time, the plan of regular recruiting may be enlarged and 
made more effectual. It thus unites several advantages in every 
point of view, unless in so far as the mode in which it is to be 
raised may increase a competition. Considering, however, the 
numerous benefits to be derived by the adoption of such a plan, 
perhaps gentiemen may consent to admit of a certain degree of 
competition, seeing that it will be materially narrowed. It i^ 
pears clearly to my mind, that by the plan I have suggested, the 
disadvantageous competition in the recruiting of the regular army 
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will be avoided. As the ballot is now regulated, if it iaUt upon a 
person, whose engagements in ]ife> or other circumstances, render 
it unfit that he should serve, he must find a substitute, and no 
ihait is assigned to the sum he must give to procure one ; he it to 
AMsrifice, perhaps, 40/. or 30L and expose himself and hit fiunilj 
to numerous privatioos, not fiir the benefit of the state, but Inm 
the vmftiMc plav adopted to supply its exigencies. The eAct 
ia obvious : it has oocasionod a species of subscription-chib, Tiiich 
converts the matter into aaort of parochial rate, bj friiidi ilie 
important military duty of recruiting is committed to parish 
officers, instead of being intrusted to officers who are competent 
to discharge it ; and being in such hands, they bid against each 
other without limit or discretion, to the utter ruin of the service. 
What I have proposed requires, that if the person on whom the 
baMot falls will not serve, he shall pay a certain moderate fixed 
sum; but if he serves, then he shall receive die same amount be 
would otherwise pay. Another precaution in the scheme is, that 
the substitute should be found by the parish, and not by the indi- 
vidual; and further, the person so provided n to be taken ftom 
the hundred and not from the great market towns, unless under 
the predicament I shall presently explaiti. The bounty given 
will also, according to these arrangements, be examined by the 
magistrates of the respective counties, who will prevent any de- 
viation from the limits prescribed by law. It wili immedEaiely 
occur on the review of this plan, that there will be no possibility 
of surpassing the bounty, and from the local limitation, that 
there will be no danger of interfering, in places of extensive 
population, with the recruiting of the regular army. 

The next consideration to which I request the attention of the 
House is, the supply of the vacancy, or to provide for those cases 
where the hundred can procure no substitute ; which inability may 
accrue from a great variety of causes. In such circumstances, 
the bounty is to be made over to the colonel, who is to pay the 
limited sum he so receives for the more limited service he re- 
quires ; that is, that the recruiting parties he emplo}'s are to pro- 
cure men for this particular service ; and regulating the quantum 
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of bounty to the nature of the duty, no pernicioug competiti^ 
will arise, afi the larger bounty will always be given for enlisting 
into the regular army. Th^re must, in a country like this^ where 
^he sources of comfort an4 enjoyment in life are so well under** 
stood» be a grei^ variety of persons who will enlist for a much 
smaller bounty into a ten^M>rary service, but who would not, 
for any emolument whatever, engage for life in a military occu- 
pation. Thus, I conceive, I leave undisturbed the mode of re- 
€;f uiting now employed, and I add a new mode which I will 
pres^I^^ to be capable of doubling the supply from the ordinary 
sources. 

Such, Sir, is the nature of the plan ; the tendency, I Batter 
myself^ is to improve and enlarge the regular army, by presenting ^ 
Uoyel expedients for the purpose, and then to conduce essentially 
to the means of internal defence, and external warfiure. It has 
t^n jiMtly complained, that the measures for this purpose lately 
x^sorted to, so materially interfere with each other, that they suo> 
eessively obstruct whatever is adopted : it has been my endea^ 
VQur to avoid this error, and to combine the several parts of this 
extensive system in such a way, that a mutual co-operation may 
be produced, and that what is good and eligible in itself may be 
rendered better and more desirable by this connection. Objec- 
tions have been stated to the introduction, at this time, of any 
greit scheme of improvement in the service; it is, however, true 
that the moment of public difficulty is often the crisis of public 
improvement ; the sense of danger inspires men with a portion 
of zeal and enthusiasm which enables them to surmount the ob- 
structions by which they are surrounded, and they are capable of 
performing what, under other circumstances, they could scarcely 
contemplate. What is now recommended seems to me benefi- 
t:ia], whether the country be exposed to the horrors of war, or if 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of peace. In the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe, should hostilities terminate, the perma- 
nence of such a situation would depend upon the respectable 
state of your pei^e-establishment, more than on any other cir- 
cumstance: tbis I fek, aod I recommended on a recent occasieii 
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the necessity of presenring a competent force. By the present 
proposal, this advantage would be secured; a body of men» 
with liberty to recruit into the regular array would be provided ; 
andy without any ballot, 10 or 15,000 recruits would be ready 
to supply the ranks in the troops of the line, and able to act with 
them on the most difficult service, without disgracing thetr com- 
panions in the field of danger. If all or any of these benefits be 
unavoidably connected with the measure, the House, I am sure, 
will be disposed to give it an attentive consideration ; but I am 
far from having exhausted all its merits. By the plan it appears, 
that the officers attached to those provisional troops would be 
those who are most enable of bringing their disdph'ne to per- 
fiM^tion, and in consequence they will be much more ready Co mtt 
with the troops of the line, than the supplies from the mnifin^ 
or firom the army of reserve. It will not be necessary to 
abandon the sound maxims of state policy, by which the 
militias of Great Britain and Ireland are confined to their native 
territory, and the disposable force of the country may be dia- 
missed to those situations where its gallantry and condnct wiB 
redonnd most to the advantage and glory of the country. 1 have. 
Sir, on all these grounds, thought it right to resist your leaving 
the chair, to convert this House into a committee for the consi- 
deration of the propriety of suspending the bill of the army of re- 
serve; and I hope it will not be thought that, on a question of 
this magnitude, I have intruded too much on your indulgent 
Mr. Pitt's motion was rejected ; 

Ayes 803 

Noes «40 ♦ 



* Hiis small majority in &vour of the minister, was suocesdsd bj an 
immediate change in His Majesty's govemmenL The new administration 
was composed as follows : 

Cabinet Ministers. 

Bight Hon. William Pitt i First Lord of the Tw«ury and Ch«a. 

i cellor of the Exchequer. 
Duke of PdrtUnd ^ President of the CounciL 
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June 18. 1804* 

Ma. PitT haring mored die order ofthe day fer the iecond reading of 
the a meBdmeott made in the additiooal force bill, and the amendmentii 
being bitNiffat up, read, and inserted in the biU,be then movoc^ " That the 
bill with its amendments be engrossed ;** — npon which a debate c^iisued- 

As soon as Mr. Sheridan had sat down, Mx. Pitt rose : 

Sir — In the observationi which I mean toofier to the House, 
I shall confine mjself to the latter [Mut of the speech of the 
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Lord Eldon. Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Westmoreland Lord Privy Seal 

Lord Viscount Melville.. First Lord ofthe Admiralty. 

Earl of Chatham Master-Oeberal of the Ordnance. 

r Secretary of Sute fbr the Home De. 
Lord Hawkesbnr>- | partment. 

LerdHarrowby ..••• Ditto for Foieign A^Gurs. 

c Ditto for the Department of War and 
Earl Camden ^ ^^ Colonies. 

J Presdent of the Board of Control for 
Lord Cattkreegh .-.. -....^ the Afhirs of India. 

Lord Mnlgrave Chanoeilor of the Duehy of Lancaster. 

Not of the Cabinet. 

^j ^ Hon. William Dundas... Secretary at War. 
Right Hon. Geoige Canning... Treasurer ofthe Navy. 

mg>it Hon. George Rose ; Joint Paymasters of His Majesty's 

Rt. Hon. Lord Charlen Somerset J Forces. 

SS'ch:?!"?^-::::::::: \ ^^^^ p<— Genera.. 

WiUiam Huskisson, Esq i jw-h-^-. ^o.^ iv_ 

William Sturges Bourne. Esq. J8««t«r.e.of the Treasury. 

Sir William Grant Master ofthe Rolls. 

Hon. Spencer Perceval Attorney-General. 

Sir Thomas Manners Sotton... SoKcitop-Oeneral. 

Earl of Hardwicke ^. Lord Lieutenant ") 

Lord RedeMble Lord Chancellor / of Ire- 

Sir Evan Nepeaa Chief Secretary Hand. 

Right Hon. Isaac Corry ChanceOor ofthe Exchequer J 
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ther we have at present a standing array of sufScicnt strength, 
under all the circumstances in which we are placed? and, 
secondly, if we have not, whether the present measure is not 
the best mode that can be devised to supply the deficiency ? 

As to the first question, it would be idle to argue it. Every 
gentleman who has spoken this night, as well the honourable 
gentleman * opposite, as the right honourable gentleman f on 
the floor, admits the necessity of further exertions, not merely for 
the purpose of a general defence, nor the extension of our military 
system, in all possible ways which ingenuity might devise and 
contrive ; but in the very line and course now recommended, 
and for the very specific and identical purpose of a regular 
army. If then the necessity of an increased regular force be 
admitted, I wish to know how the objection upon the ground 
of the constitution applies? A great part of the argument in 
favour of an armed mass was, that it added to the variety of 
our force ; but this is in the very spirit of my plan, as it pro- 
poses to place all the leading and principal members of that 
force upon their proper and respective foundations. Now, if 
we are to look to the keeping up of these different species of 
force, we must also look to what are to be their proper propor- 
tions. Some say the militia ought to be raised to exactly that 
extent which should make it a balance to the regular army. I 
disi^pprove of this view of the subject; the balance and the 
warfare to which I look, and by which I estimate, are, as it re- 
lates to the enemy, as it is more or less competent to resist the 
foe, and defend the country from attack, and not in relation to 
any equipoise between the regular and irregular force, or the 
policy of dividing and subdividing them with a view to produce 
an equality. Of the militia I will say, that its officers have 
conducted themselves in a manner as constitutional towards 
the country as its men have proved themselves vigorous and 
brave against the enemy ; but if it be not a force as available as 
the regular army, what are you to do ? Why, you arc desired 
to carry it higher than its constitutional limits would admit. 
• Mr. Sheridan. f Idr.Addington. 
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ply in peace, that may be brought tbrward in a prepared state 
upon a sudden emergency, or by creating a large force, which, 
though disembodied when its services are not necessary, may be 
reproduced as occasion shall require* Those who look back to 
the pubiic feeling at the commencement of the present war, 
cannot surely forget how desirable it would have been, had we 
attained that state at which we have only now arrived, after 
several months of anxiety and protracted danger. With this 
experience will you then have a regular force which is only effi- 
cient while embodied, or a force which may be produced for 
the necessary occasion without the constitutional objection to a 
Itf g® regular army ? Even the very persons who are jealous of 
a standing army in peace, reconunend it in war ; and the present 
measure is such as may be easily efficient when necessary, and 
facilitates the filling up o^ the regular force. Upon every ground 
of public safety and economy, it is particularly reoommendtd 
to those who would have a large force in war, and a small on* 
in peace. It is the means of a provisional force, which is at« 
tended with no expense in peace, and may in time of war be 
rapidly brought forward for the emergency. 

A right honourable gentleman * says, it is not wise to change 
tiie character, manners, and habits of the people. The general 
principle is right ; but if it be necessary to have a large force, I 
ask, what is so little likely to interfere with the liabiti and man- 
aers of.the people as the present measure^ which establiihea hQ 
pennanent force, and only requires a month's exereiae in the 
jpssr ? To hear him, one would suppose it would operate so great 
a change, that the plough was to stop, and the country was to be 
ceaverted into a nation of Spartan soidiers ; and yet the measure 
is neither more nor less than to raise by a milder mode that very 
aunber of men which the parliament thinks necessary, I mesua 
1€»000 in England, and 3,000 in Ireland, l^sii^ the MBOunt of the 
present deficiency ; and when that is completed, to raise annually 
a force of 12,0001 Now, whether this is likely to produce a 
change in the genius and haUta ef the nation, 1 leave to the 

• Mr. AdiBafioii. 
• a S 
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undentanding of the House. Ab to the difficulty stated, of pro* 
curmg a sufficient number of commissioned and non-oMnmis- 
sioned officers for the number of men proposed to be raised, ikit 
certainly applied with equal force to the former plan, and, 
indeed, is essential to any mode of recruiting, to any considerable 
extent, the regular army : and, therefore, it amounts to nothing 
as a particular direction to this bill. If, as it is generaliy admit- 
ted, it is necessary to enlarge the army, it is surely right, in die 
present circumstances of the country, to begin that increase a» 
soon as possible. Every experience under the army of rca cif c 
act shows, that the present biy is likely to he suooenful, and 
attract men to enter, when they would have objections to do to 
for general service. Being once entered, they will giadindly 
become acquainted with the military life, and will, by a natural 
<^ration of causes, without any kind of deceptkm, be the more 
readily induced to enter into the regular service. Without, how- 
ever, attending in the first instance to its effect in recnuting the 
regular army, it will immediately have one baiefidal cooae- 
quence, namely^ thatof setting free a portion of the r^idm, 
nearly corresponding to the numbers raised, whic^ are now 
locked, up in defensive service. The next consequence will be, 
that, by a slight and natural transition, great numbers will enter 
into the jregular army, and constantly supply its wasting nmoa* 
bers. That it will be successful to its objects, the example of the 
army of reserve system holds out the best-grounded hope. The 
plan promises to raise men more expeditiously than any othec 
mode we are acquainted with ; at the same time it is free from the 
era consequence of high bounty incident to the army of reserve 
system, which induced many to desert from the regulars to enlist 
in the army of reserve, and then to desert again for the repetition 
of the bounty. This great and increasing evil, it is manifest, will 
be totally corrected by means of the regulations of the present 
plan, which diminishes, and renders fixed the bounty both for 
limited and unlimited service. From tlie first effect of a reduc- 
tion of bounty, it is natural to expect some check in the num- 
bers recruited, but this circomstance will soon correct itsell'; 
and when the recoUection o£ high bounties is worn away, the 
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service will thrive as much, with a diminished and fixed bounty, 
as it does at present with a higher and uncertain one. Be this, 
however, as it may, the House having already come to ft reso- 
lution against high bounties, the experiment must be made. It 
is obvious they have no other choice, having once made up their 
minds that high and fluctuating bounties are to be diminished 
and rendered stationary. 

Against this diminution of bounty it is to be aeea under this 
plan, what may be the inducement of limited service and k>cal 
influence, the benefit of which, I doubt not, will full^ counteract 
the evil otherwise to be apprehended from a decrease of bounty. 
This measure being already determined on by the House, I must 
take it for granted that there will be no objection to this plan on 
that account, but rather, on the contrary, that it will therefore 
meet with general approbation* It has, however, been said, that 
by striking out the ballot, I had destroyed the only effectual part 
of my own plan. I must, however, ask gentlemen gravdy to 
consider the subject a little farther before they urge ol](iectioiiB 
of that nature : whatever the plan was originally in my mind, 
the House has decidedly expressed its dissent, both to Ugh 
bounties and ballot ; so that howf^er desirable either might be 
on general prindples, yet, with reelect to this measure, they are 
equally inadmissible ; and therefore, though efficiency is desi- 
rabie, it is only to be expected in proportion to the opportunity 
left us to make use of* 

With respect to recruiting the army, let it be recollected, tfairs 
were only four possible modes t Ist, the usuid mode of recruiting 
for bounty by the officers of the regular service ; 2d, recruiting 
by limited bounty, and local influence, as pointed out by this 
plan ; Sd, recruiting by ballot and compulsion, now generally ex- 
ploded as an oppressive system ; and 4th, recruiting hy personal 
ballot, without the possibility of substitution, a mode yet more 
objectionable. In times of great emergency^ this latter mode 
may doubtless be resorted to, but, in general, it has a rigour not 
suited to the habits and fellings of the country. Siqpposing, as 
is the case, that the first of these modes is not su|briently pro^ 
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ductWe, aadl a greater force if wuitedy wemustof necewty have 
recourse to the MCOfidy the third and fourth being, as haa been 
ahoii^, of a nature not, at leatt in the first instance, to be re- 
sorted lo. I|i adopting t)ie second mode it is also oTident, that 
the first, that of mere simple recruiting, remains wholly unmo- 
lested, and has-a concunrent operation. Under the present pJan 
we have all the benefit of what may be called r^ular recruiting, 
and add to that, idiateter may be obtained by the aecoodary 
mc^e. If any ottier plan equally productiTe, and as little ab- 
jectionaMe, can be soggested, I can have no possible wish botto 
adopt it : none such, however, has bofn so^^ested, and, pfrrha|is, 
it is not presuming- too far to cdnclade, that none such can be 
found. Aecdrding to the regulations as laid down in the pitm«> 
'mfoB of this biU, tfie newly adopted system with rsspect to the 
army of r e ser ve bill, will in ao deg r e e interfere with the higgler 
bounties left to the regular aerviee. 

Btfere I sitdei^».I shall say a fcw words widi respect to tiie 
• e xp ect ations whieii I haiveheld oat to the country. Gcntknaen 
have siM, thsa Ihey have expeated something from me very fir 
beyond the present- biU* I am not conscious that I ever eo- 
' counted the idea, thca I had discovered some mirscolons mode 
of providing ibr tbi^ deface of the country. I say this is ^le very 
measure of whtdi I gave notice, except so iar as it is improved by 
theomhnion oTthe ballot entirely, and the imposing of th« pay- 
ment of the bounty upon the parish instead of the individmd. 
' Wheliier the measure be worthy of my situation 1 do not say, bat 
Ihat it is the idevitidal measure which I held out, and taught the 
public to expect iVom roe, I must contend. That there were other 
points within my contemplation I also admit, I mean in the naval 
department, with regard to the proper craft to be used in the 
narrow seas, and the means necessary to ensure a succession of 
ships to a proper extent. These sul^)ects, however, as I said befeie, 
cannot be comprehended in the present bill; bnt it does net 
thence follow that they are neglected by His Majesty's minisiav. 
There were other points, I also admh, which were the subject sf 
myoNe i fa ii e ns balbrelcaaBefaitoofliee* If geailamaft wiM leak 
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back, they will tee Umt I did propose a measure for our future 
defence, but that as to immediate defence, I considered that all 
that could be done was, to improve the discipline of the force 
then subsisting* But has nothing been done since ? I recom- 
mended originally, that the volunteers should be called out 
upon permanent duty. That system has been adopted ; and not 
less than from 150,000 to 160^000 volunteers have been placed 
in that state for improving their discipline. Now I would ap- 
peal to every officer of experience, whether the result of this pro- 
ceeding, by the improvement of their discipline, has not increased 
their strength more than if their number had been increased one 
half? I will not, therefore, have it said, that administration have 
been wholly idle, and that nothing has been done for the defence 
of the country. That being the case, 1 know nothing on my 
part inconsistent with any rational expectation that the House, 
or any man who has attended to the notices 1 gave, could have 
formed. I am ready to have ray measure decided by experience, 
and 1 am confident that every discussion will be beneficial to 
it, as it will place it more and more in its true light. Of the 
mode of opposition which it has experienced, I have a right to 
complain. There has been a disposition to draw into argument 
Ibreign topics, which divert the attention firom the real suliject, 
aad in such hands as those of the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, may be productive of entertaimnent, and relieve the 
tediousncss of debate by the briUiant display of wit which we 
have just witnessed. 

Aa to the argument that the administration is not worthy of 
confidence, I am at a loss to conjecture upon what groniid 
it resta. This, iu first measure, surely cannot be the canse, 
for it looks to an object upon which all persons of all partias 
and all descriptions are agreed. There must then be something 
awkward or unfortunate in the manner of bringing it forward, 
if it be the cause of this loss of coofidanoe. I confess this is a 
very delicate subject, and I know not wall how Co daliver myaelf 
upon it. But wiMtever pinions sooae people may antertam of 
the advsvtagas of an administration formed on a favoad basis, I 
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am satisfied that the principle, that it is the prerogative of 
Majesty to choose his ministers, will not be denied. I am the 
more convinced of this, when I remember that some wedu ago« 
the honourable gentleman * opposite stated in this Hmiae, when 
it was thrown out as a matter of speculation, who were to be the 
new ministers, if the late minisdy were obliged to retire, that it 
was not within the province of the House to take any notice of 
such a circumstance ; and if it would have been unooottita- 
tional to agitate such a topic before the removal of that miniiiry, 
it is equally unconstitutional to deny the King's prerogative aa 
to selection in every instance : and is it reconcilable with any 
ideas of constitutional principle and of public duty, that, when m 
mim'stry has been changed, their successors should be obsCmcted 
in their very first operations, by any combination foonded upon 
any circumstances connected with the recent exerdae of His 
Majesty's prerogative ? 

An honourable gentleman f has said, I have Teca i v ed a irtmd 
hint to retire after this recent experiment. I b^ leave to «qf, 
broad as the hint may be, it is not broad enough for me to takek. 
I am yet sanguine enough to believe the bill will pasa; if itahouid 
not, all I have to lament is, that the country will be deprived of the 
increased means of security which I flattered mjrself I had pro- 
vided for it. Should I be disappointed in this reelect, letnotgentie- 
men suppose I shall cmisider it as a defeat. I sbaiJ merely treat 
it as the decision of this House on the dry merits of the bilL If 
this scheme be rejected, another project, which 1 trust will be 
less objectionable, shall be submitted, and the hint shall not be 
taken, until I find my attempts to promote the public security ut- 
terly nugatory and inefiectual;*-then I shall retire, not with mor- 
tification but with triumph, confident of having exerted my best 
endeavours to serve my country. I will not discuss how far a 
wider basis for the formation of His Majesty's government wcuid 
have evinced the wisdom of the sovereign ; but I should not 
think the prerogative entire, if we were permitted here to deli- 
berate on its esercisOi so far as to examine the propriety or ini- 
• BIr.Fox. f. Mr. Shcridaii. 
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policy of inviting a principal person on the opposite bench to 
participate in the public councils of the state. Thus to interfere 
would be to alter the constitution of the land, which, although 
free, is yet monarchical, and for the presenration of its liberties 
and immunities all its parts should be protected from violation. 

From different parts of the House, 1 have listened to obser^'- 
ations, not only applied personally to myself, but to those with 
whom I have been so recently connected. As to my sufficiency, 
or to the sufficiency of those in office with me, it is not necessary 
to say a great deal upon that subject ; but I am surprised at the 
language that has fallen from a noble lord. * I think it a little 
singular that my acting in concert with a part of the late admi- 
nistration should be made a bar to the confidence of him and his 
friends. Does my noble relative think, that, on this account, I 
have Justly forfeited the confidence of him and of his friends ? I 
do remember the time when, in the moment of his bitterest oppo* 
aition to the honourable gentlemanf , the noble lord and his friends 
were so partial to me, that they declared that my admission to 

a vhare of the executive power would, in a considerable degree, 
remove their apprehensions of the public danger. I hope that 
since that time I have not, by concurring very firequently and 
acting very cordially with my noble relative and his friends, for- 
feited the good opinion they were then so partial as to express of 
roe. 1 confess my surprise too, that, afier such public declara- 
tions concerning me, they so soon find themselves compelled to 
withhold their services from the public, on accouinft of the exclu- 
akm of an honourable gentleman f with whom they have been 
so little accustomed to think or to act in miison. 

Much has been said of the inefficiency of the members of the 
present cabinet. But is it to be asserted that the present mi- 
nisters are* unequal to the duties of the station they fill ? With 
respect to the members of the present ministry, and who were 
members of the last, being liable to the charge c£ inconsistency, 
I camiot see the least foundation for it. The present bill is 
better than that which it supersedes, and aiming at the same end 
• Lord Temple. f Mr. Fox. 
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to sftVt that, in raj opinion, there is ererj reason to suppose that 
Lord Melville will make abetter first lord of the admiralty ; for 
experience has often forcibly shown us, that it is by no means 
necessary that a first lord of the admiralty should be a naval 
character. And, though it may not be fit to speak of myself, it 
surely will not be considered that it is no change, that die office 
of first lord of the treasury, reckoned that which has a leading 
influence in the executive government, is now held by me. Tew 
will doubt that a very real change has taken place. With respect 
to any differences of opinion which I may have had with the late 
administration, it will not be pretended that they were of such a 
nature as to prevent us from acting in the most cordial and satis- 
fiictory manner upon general affairs. For those, my right 
honourable and noble friends, I have uniformly entertained the 
utmost private friendship and esteem. With them I have thought 
and acted almost without interruption on every public question 
since our acquaintance commenced. Neither is there the slight- 
est grotmd to imagine that another noble friend of mine *, whom 
I have always esteemed and loved, is degraded by taking the 
home instead of the foreign department; though I confess there 
were some parts of the foreign system which I did not approve, 
and of which it is not now necessary to say more. Those who 
know the ^t, know how far that change was from any motive 
that could infer degradation. Indeed, Sir, I cannot see with 
what view such a thing could be mentioned, unless it were fof 
the purpose of sowing jealousies and dissensions among His 
Majesty's present ministers, and, as such, it deserves my severest 
animadversion. 

If thepretent biH should be lost, I shall be sorry for it, because 
the House and the country will thereby lose a good measure ; but 
^e honourable gentlemen opposite will be much mistaken if they 
think they will thereby be any thing the ne^u-er getting rid oi me. 
It is well known, and has ever been allowed to be one cf the first 
and most established privileges and prerogatives of the crown, 
that His Majesty has a right to choose and nominate his own 

^ Lord Hawkesburr. 
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ministers ; and with that conviction on my mind, 1 shall not be 
deterred from bringing forward such measurcK as may be neces- 
sary in aid and support of the prcscut bill, which I haTe no 
doubt will meet the approbatiou of a considerable majority, not- 
withstanding all the opposition it has met with from the honour* 
able gentleman on the opposite side of the House. 

The motion for engsosong the bill was carried ; 

Ayes S65 

Noes ...325 



February 11. 1805. 

The ordef of tbe day l>elng read, for taking into considentioo the 
papers relative to the war ^ith Spain, 

Mr. Pitt rose, and addressed the House as follows : 

I feel great satisfoction, Sir, that the day is at length arrived, 
when we can enter into that full and ample discussion of the 
papers before the House, which the magnitude oi the subject re- 
quires ; and though I am satisfied that a perusal of these papers 
and an impartial consideration of the transactions to which they 
refer, would be sufficient to convince every rational mind of the 
rectitude of the measures pursued by His Majesty's government, 
and of the justice of the war in which we are engaged, yet, re- 
flecting how much the complete illustration of the policy by 
which we have been guided, and the vindication of the steps 
which have been adopted, are necessary to the credit of His 
Majesty's government, and to the honour of the British nation, I 
trust I shall be excused if I go somewhat at length into a review 
of the different aspects of our relations, and the progress of the 
discussions with Spain previous to the war. In the course of 
what I shall have the honour to submit to the House, I hope that 
I shall be able, not only to establish that which I believe few can 
be now disposed to question, the ultimate justice aod ncccs- 
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sity of the war ; but also, the exemplary moderation, liberality, 
aiid forbearance of the ministers of this country in every period 
of our relation with Spain since the breaking out of the war with 
France; and when unexpected circumstances required the depar- 
ture from the system of lenity which it was alwa3r8 the desire of 
the British government to exercise, that though they were not 
deficient in vigour to vindicate the rights, and to avenge tlie 
cause of the country, they never deviated from the law of nations 
or the principles of good faith. 

In the first place, then, it is necessary to take into consider- 
ation the relative situation in which Spain stood towards this 
country at the breaking out of the war, in consequence of her 
antecedent engagements with France. I need hardly say more to 
characterise that situation, than barely mention the treaty of 
St. Udefonso, and the stipulations it contained. Spain was bound 
to France by a treaty, on the face of it both offensive and defen- 
sive V and, in fact, a treaty which was by the contracting parties 
so entitled. Besides guaranteeing neutrality, their territories, 
ire. they agree to assist eadi other with 15 ships of the line, and 
24,000 men ; and this assistance, too, as appears from the 8th 
article, is to be given upon the demand of the requiring party, 
and the demand it to be taken as conclusive evidence of the ne- 
cessity, precluding the party required from making any investi- 
gation or enquiry as to the justice of the war, or the policy of the 
object for which the succours were to be granted. Nay, by the 
11th article of this treaty, the contracting parties are to assbt 
each other with their whole forces, in case the stipulated succours 
should be insufficient. This treaty it is most important to keep in 
view, as the foundation of all the proceedings which it was 
thought incumbent on this government to adopt. The Spanish 
ambassador in this country, in several of the notes before the 
House, it will be seen, endeavours to set up his own, as appears 
too, in the first instance, unauthorised reasonings, to show that 
this treaty was not offensive. To such reasonings I oppose the 
treaty itself, which expressly puts at the disposal of France the 
whole power and resources of the Spanish monarchy by sea and 
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land ; which ttript Spain of the right to aek a quMtioii, or ex- 
ercne any judgment as to the purpose of the 0uccoara the la to 
fumiflh. Such a treaty, unless distinctly disclaimedy I contend 
most ip90 Jncto have rendered Spain a principid in the 
On the lace of it such is the treaty of Su Ildefoniu> ; and if; 
thing were wanting to explain its tendency, it would be the 
exanqple of what happened in the year 1796, in whidi the oftn 
shre provisions were specifically directed against England. In* 
deed, who that recollects the circumstances in which the treaty 
was concluded, and when Spain was compelled to subscribe and 
ratify that record of her vassalage to Fhince, can doubt the 
spirit of the contract, or its hostility to the British nation ? 

Sodi was the situation in which His Majesty's minislen found 
themselves, when the aggressions and injustice of the presentruler 
of Fhmce forced them into die present rupture. Tlua was the situ- 
ation of the relations between bodi countries when His Majesty*! 
mhusters, actuated by sentiments ^iHiich I cannoi but applaud, 
resolved to delay dieir determination with re^>ect to the tight in 
which they should regard Spain, till they should see in what bmi* 
ner, and to what extent, Spain would Jbe disposed to carry its ob» 
servance of the terms of the treaty. In whatever light the tientjF 
should be viewed, it could not be considered on the part of 
Spun, but as a reluctant tribute to the overbearing dictatca of 
its ambitious and tyrannic ally; yet, while stipalationa m 
directly hoatile to die interests and 9eemity at this country 
remained in force, no man, I am confident, in thn House, will 
deny, that it could be attributed only to extreme pusillanimity 
on die part of His Majesty's government, if they had not re- 
quired the clear, distinct, and explicit renunciation of the offen- 
sive articles. But the feelings to which I have aUuded, far tht 
degraded and humiliating situation of that countiy, and which 
so justly influenced His Majesty's ministen on the occndoa^ 
dictated a spirit of moderation and forbearance in die measum 
they adopted with res p ec t to a court, of which, though m 
enemy, I am not dbpo e ed to speak with severity, at the saoK 
time dmt I caanot bnttdmit that in its present state it aeeav to 
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possess very little of that honoun3>le spirit, and those high- 
minded sentimentS) by which the Spanish nation has been so 
long characterised. On this ground, I am convinced that the 
tenderness, moderation, and forbearance shown by His Majesty's 
ministers, from the impulse of such generous sentiments, not 
upon any principles of true or sound policy, for the degrading 
situation to which necessity, not choice, had reduced Spain, 
will meet with the decided approbation of the House. I vtate 
this particularly, because it was, in the first instance, deemed 
expedient to gain time, and the Spanish court seemed as desi- 
rous to get rid of their engagements as we were to detach them 
from their ally. But, considering the situation in which Spain 
was placed, considering the situation and circumstances of 
Europe, considering also that the intemperate and precipitate 
conduct of the French ruler might compel Spain to take an ac- 
tive part with him in the war, the same sentiment to spare, the 
same generous feeling for its degraded situation, could no longer 
be suffered to influence His Majesty's government to a perseve- 
rance in the system of moderation upon which they had hitherto 
acted. To act longer upon such a system, under such discou- 
raging circumstances, would not be to give way to the influence 
of generous sentiments, or honourable feelings, but to enable 
Spain, under the dictation of France, to accumulate resources, 
and armies, and fleets, and arsenals, to be at the disposal of 
France : and for what purpose ? France might at once demand 
the contingent of 15 sail of the line, and 24,000 men ; she 
could moreover demand, that Spain should put into activity the 
whole force that she could command. At any moment it was 
in the power of France to call for the whole, either of the 
treasure of Spain, or of the blood of her subjects, unless the 
contingent succours should be deemed sufficient : and for what 
purpose ? The purpose of aiding the French in a war against 
this country ; for a purpose announced at the very outset of the 
war, continued through every stage of its progress, and never 
once suspended, but in practice, for the purpose of destroying 
the power and independence of this country ; for the purpose 
vol.. III. c r 
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of oYerthrowii^ thk noble barrior against the encr o a rhmtan oC 
French ambition on the tibertiet and independence of 
The diitiea of the ministers of this country wete, by aD 
circumstances, rendered extremely delicate and difieult. 
ing at the head of the affiurs of a nation like this, to be at 
moderate and forbearing towards Spain, and wise and pfwiiiem 
to Great Britain ; to feel and to vindicate the jnatiee of Cbcir 
cause, yet to mitigate the rigour of justice, as far as tme peUcj 
and the safety of the state would admit of» was indeed a trying 
situation, and required the utmost prudence ; particolarij when 
they were sensible that Spain might be pushed on to war with 
us, though ruin might be the consequence to her, provided her 
co-operation could in any manner fiu^ilitate the projects of tb# 
ruler of France for our destruction. 

Having stated these general principles as appUcaUe to the 
state of our relations with Spain, it remains to consid 
they have been followed up. Gentlemen will see in die 
on the table the instructions by Lord Hawkesbory to eni 
ter at Madrid, so far back as October 180S, instmctiona which 
I am confident all must approve. They will there see that the 
first object of our policy was, if possible, to detach Spain from 
her degrading connection with France, and if that was imprac- 
ticable, at least to endeavour, that, in case of any future war, 
either a system of neutrality should be seuled, or at least that 
hostilities with her might be deferred as long as possible. It 
cannot be questioned these principles were acted upon by our 
minister, and that every effort was made to prepare the minds of 
the Spanish government for these alternatives. In June 1803, 
instructions were given to Mr. Frere to demand from the Spanish 
government a renunciation o£ the treaty of St. Ildefbnao ; nor 
will any man, I believe, dispute that the instructions to which 
I allude, as to the points to be insisted on, are fully justified by 
the law of nations. 

It is needless for me to dwell upon the question, how far the 
limited succours in the treaty of St. Udefonso, would have 
been consistent with the neutrality of Spain, aM that makes aa 

5 
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|NUi of the caae. I miuit say, however, that it never was ad- 
mitted thai we were bound to acquiesce in those succours being 
given : so that all arguments founded upon the commutation of 
assistance in kind into pecuniary aid are inapplicable, because, V 
ve did not admit the one, we were certainly no way bound to 
aoquiesce in the other. The conduct which a nation is bound to 
follow in the case of limited succour, furnished in pursuance of a 
defensive treaty, must depend upon the extent of the assistance ; 
and that extent must be taken in proportion to the whole strength 
and resources of the nation furnishing. Much will depeiMi, too, 
upon whether the treaty is recent or ancient, whether it is gene- 
ral in its provisions, or concluded with direct reference to hosti^ 
lities with a particular state* His Majesty's government at the 
time wisely gave no opinion upon the question of limited succour 
in kind to be furnished by Spain to FVance, because that case did 
not occur. They did what was necessary for the protection of 
our interests, had it taken place, and the Spanish government 
were apprised that our forces would attack their auxiliary fleet, 
and prevent their junction with the enemy* That to do so would 
luire been consistent with the dearest principles of the law of 
nations, and of self*de£ence» cannot admit of a dispute. But 
while the moderation ot this country was unwilling to drive Spain 
into war, it was unquestionably necessary to obtain some pledge 
that the treaty of Ildefonso should not be acted upon. If they 
ilid not make it a specific ground of war, they were entitled to 
insist that its hostile principle should be abandoned* In the dis^ 
patches of Mr« Frere will be found the answer which he received 
to the applications he had aiade upon this subject^ and in which 
he stated, that unless satisfactory explanations and ossuraiures 
were given, the treaty of Ildefonso could not but be regarded as 
hostile. It was not till August Uuit these dispatches reached tbk 
country. The answer of the Prince of Pbace was vague and iur 
conclusive, but still it evinced a disposition to delays and, il* pos- 
sible, to elude compliance with the demands of France. Much 
ill humour existed in the court of Madrid against the latter, and 
nn incliaation to resist her domination seemed to prevail ; while 

c c 2 
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every disposition was manifested to give satisfaction to the just 
representations of this government. Things remained in this 
state till September ; nor was it known here, at least, up to that 
Itime, that France had made a formal demand of the atipulated 
succours. At that period a note was presented by M. d' Andiuga, 
the Spanish minister here, in which he endeavours to prove that 
the treaty of St. Ildefonso contained nothing hostile to lim coun- 
try. And here I cannot but remark upon a whimsical drcum* 
stance in those reasonings of the Spanish ambassador. He en- 
deavours to show that the treaty in question was, in reality, two 
treaties, the one defensive, the other offensive, but applicable 
only to the case in which both France and Spain should, by 
common consent, enter into war against any other coontfj. It 
so happens, however, that the first part of the treaty, which M. 
d*Anduaga contends ta be defensive, is precisely that which con- 
tains the offensive provisions ; and that part which he describes 
as offensive, is that which is defensive. For, under the first part 
is included the stipulation that Spain, in case the limited succoun 
shall be insufficient, shall put her whole forces at the disponl 
of France ; words which M. d* Andoaga argues do not nocan tfaol 
Spain should join France with all her power, though words more 
synonymous I do not think it would be possible to select. This, 
however, by the way; and now to pursue the course of the 
negotiation. 

In September, a dispatch was received from Mr. FVere, ciated 
in August, in which he announces that France had made a for- 
mal demand of the stipulated succours. Mr. Frere was then 
informed by the Prince of Peace, that, to preserve the neutrality 
of Spain, they were willing to make a pecuniary sacrifice. The 
demands of France were urgent ; and Mr. Frere writes that a 
sum of not less than 250,0001. a month, or S,O0O,OO(V. a-year, 
were the terms ; and though Spain had pleaded for a decrease, h 
appears to have been the sum settled, and indeed rather with in- 
crease than diminution. This event, in which the influence of 
t' ranee over Spain was m> manifest, must have led ministers to 
«^'>nelude, that the hopes of the neutrality of Spain would provt 
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visionary. Mr. Frere, m dispatches dated 12th of September^ 
mentions, that the Spanish government, in answer to his remon- 
strances on this subject, had stated, tliat it was better for this 
country that they should make pecuniary sacrifice to preserve 
their neutrality, (though it appeared from every account, that 
this pecuniary commutation was no less than 3,000,000/.) than 
that they should have supplied the stipulated succours in kind, 
and a nominal declaration of war which must have ensued. This 
mode of reasoning is undoubtedly absurd and ridiculous, for 
how could the Spanish government have expected that this 
country would have considered the declaration merely nominal, 
and have abstained from active hostility ? But I mention this, 
in order to show that the Spanish government themselves, fat 
from thinking even the limited succour consistent with neutra- 
lity, considered that at least a nominal declaration of war must 
be the inevitable consequence of supplying them. In a subse- 
quent dispatch from Mr. Frere, dated 20th of September, he 
mentions, that he had heard that the subsidy demanded by France 
was 700,000/. a-year, and that this was considered too much by 
Sjpain, who offered 600,000^. If then the Spanish government 
considered 700,000/. as excessive, is it not clear, by their own 
confession, that three millions was infinitely more than this 
country was bound to consider compatible with any principle of 
neutrality ? 

Nothing further of importance took place in the discussion ex- 
cept a note, respecting the passage of French seamen to Ferrol, 
to reinforce the crews of the fleet there ; — a subject on which I 
forbear at present to comment. On the 9th of October, Mr. 
Frere writes, that the negotiation with France was concluded. 
Mr. Frere, however, was unable to procure any official commu- 
nication of the arrangement with France, though, from every 
information he could procure, it amounted to three millions ster- 
ling a-year. ^liat we know of that convention, however, is suf- 
ficient to stamp the conduct of Spain as hostile, and the refusal 
of a communication of its terms up to the very date of the rup- 
ture, was of itself sufficient to justify war. What we know, thei>, 

cc 3 
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i hare already touched upon the reasooB. They believed that 
Spahi rather submitted to adverse circumstances, than acted 
from choice. They believed that she looked to circumstances 
tliat might enable her to escape from the thraldom in which she 
was kept, and to pursue a course more suited to her interests 
and to her dignity. There were, indeed, circumstances in the 
state of Europe known to those at the head of a&irs here, cir- 
cumstances on which I cannot at present enlarge, which seemed 
to justify the hopes which Spain was naturally supposed to enter- 
tain, and which sufficiently account for the forbearance manifested 
by this government. It appearing, however, that nothing had ac- 
tually been signed between France and Spain, instructions were, 
on the 24th of November, sent to Mr. Frere, in which he is autho- 
rised to declare to the Spanish government, that the acquiescence 
of His Majesty in the payment of a war-subsidy to France, could 
be no more than a temporary connivance ; that it must depend 
upon the amount of that subsidy, and the disposition of Spain in 
other respects to maintain a strict neutrality. Mr. Frere is in- 
structed also to protest against the measure as hostile ; and that 
forbearance of actual war could be continued on the expect- 
ation that the subsidy was to be temporary ; and the most express 
reservatioD of our right to go to war is made. The Spanish go- 
vernment received distinct notice, that should His Majesty be 
induced to connive at the payment of a subsidy as a temporary 
Ifbatiire, he would naturally look with the utmost jealousy to any 
naval preparations in the ports of Spain* A dispatch was received 
from Mr. Frere, on the ^th of December, announcing that the 
convention between Fnmce and Spain was finally concluded on 
the 19th of October, in this dispatch Mr. Frere informs this 
government, that he had represented the convention to M. Ce- 
vallos, as a war-subsidy, which had given this country an un- 
doubted right to go to war. On tin occasion, M. Cevalloa 
argues, that the limited succours had not been objected to, and 
adds, that we ought not to complain of the pecuniary subsidy, 
because we did not know what it was. This reasoning of M. 
Cevalloa is worthy of remark. » When we urge4 a commumcatioa 
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of the convention, we were told it was unnecenary, becsme, as 
it was an equivalent for the sixcours stipulated, we muil knoiw 
^hat it was : but when we complain of this pajnnent to France 
as a war-subsidy, we are answered, *' No, you have no reason of 
complaint, because you do not know what we pay*** Tbua, be* 
cause the Spanish government wrongfully refuses the comniiuu* 
cation of a treaty, in which we are directly iPtcrcsted, we are to 
have no redress ; nor must we be displeased when a ndmdy is 
paid ten times the amount of any stipulated succoun in Idnd, 
had the furnishing of these been admitted, as they ware not, to 
be consistent with neutrality* 

The first period of the negotiation begins with the discusBiona 
respecting the treaty of Ildetbnso ; the second, with those respect* 
ing the convention of subsidy ; the third era of the negotiation 
commences with the instructions sent by Lord Hawkesbory to 
Mr. Frere ailer that convention was known to be concluded. 
Lord Hawkesbury, in his letter of the 21 st January ISM, says 
distinctly^ that the cdhvention of the 19th October was a soft* 
dent cause of war, but that, from views of forbearance and of 
policy, His Majesty was unwilling, yet, to act upon the r^t 
which -that measure conferred, if satisfactory explanations can be 
obtained^ - Mr. Frere, therefore, was instructed to require ex- 
planations respecting the other stipulations of the convention of 
the 19th October, and, secondly, to obtain satisfacrtion aM to na- 
val preparations. The forbearance of ministers, therefore, ia 
not founded either upon blindness to the danger wluch the fu- 
ture hostility of Spain, under the guidance of France, might pro- 
duce, but upon motives of policy, adopting due precaution 
against that event. Their forbearance was conditional, and it 
required as a sine qu^ notiy that no naval preparaticMis should 
be undertaken in the Spanish porU. Without this condition the 
generosity and the lenity of government would have been criminal, 
had tiiere been any danger that Spain, besides contributing a 
pecuniary subsidy, would have made any preparations for co- 
operating with France, whenever the moment arrived, that lier 
I itary aid m ouJd have been useful. When aMr, Frere received 
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these instructions, he was engaged in a discussion respecting the 
sale of prizes, on which at a later period satisfaction was ob- 
tained, and also respecting armaments at Ferrol. As to these, he 
received assurances that no hostile armaments were going on in 
that port. Agreeably to his instructions, Mr.Frere proceeded to 
demand a communication of the convention of the 19th of Oc- 
tober. Now, for the first time, however, the Spanish government 
began, in their turn, to demand an explanation of the intentions 
of (ireat Britain. Mr. Frere insisted, that a communication of 
the convention must be made preliminary to any agreement for 
the neutrality of Spain. On this, the Prince of Peace referred 
him to M. Cevallos, and nothing was obtained but vague assur- 
ances, that the treaty contained nothing hostile to the interests 
of this coimtry. The reason, however, assigned for the refusal 
to communicate the treaty is peculiarly deserving of attention. 
It is expressly said that it had been proposckl to conununicate it^ 
but *^ General Boumonville had overruled it.'* Here is evidence 
incontestable of the control exercised by the French over the 
Spanish government, evidence furnished inadvertently by the 
latter themselves. The court of Spain adniit that the demand 
made by us was just, and they excuse themselves for non-com- 
pliance by an apology, of itself highly alarming, and afiording 
the best criterion how precarious must be the reliance on the 
neutrality of Spain while the ascendancy of France continued. 
That we had a right to the communication of a treaty, in which 
we were so nearly interested, I believe no man will dispute. And 
can it be contended that we ought to have acquiesced in that re- 
fusal, without at the same time saying that we ought to abandon 
whatever is most essential to the assertion of our dignity, and 
the maintenance of our rights? In vain is it contended that 
the connivance of this government in the neutrality of Spain was 
an acknowledgment of it. On the contrary, in every one of 
his notes and conferences, Mr. Frere studiously reserved the 
right of this country to go to war, and accurately distinguished 
between temporary connivance and positive recognition. The 
connivance too was conditional. It depended on the communt- 
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catHm of the treaty with France, on the discontbiiHaiGe of i 
navai armamentav and the prohibition of the sale of priiet 
Spanish ports. That the Spanish government were aware tl 
their neutrality was not recognised, is obvious from the diaci 
mions which tool^ place, and from their anxiety to learn wl 
were our intentions. 

It appears that some mistake has occurred from the use 
4he word conxxntion^ in some of the Sjpanish notes, as if the 
had been a convention of neutrality between this country a 
Spain. It is plain, however, that the word refera in most cai 
to the convention with France ; though, to be suroi it is not si 
prising it should be thought that such a convention as thai wi 
could not be meant to be characterised as a conventioo of ne 
trality. And here. Sir, I may take notice of a d fCUMSt ance th 
escaped me in a former part of my speech. Let us oonsid 
what proportion of the whole revenue of Spain the iubsidj jm 
to France forms. It will be found, I believe, that aa the who 
revenue of Spain, for every purpose, is not estimated at mo 
than eight millions, the subsidy is between one third aad oj 
half of its pecuniary resources. And is not that a strange sc 
of neutrality, in which one power contributes near a half of i 
whole annual revenue to another power, to carry on war agaii 
a third ? If the proportion of aid in a defensive treaty isa oon 
[ deration of great importance in deciding whether it is to be dea 

ed a violation of neutrality, surely the proportion of a pecuniai 
commutation to the whole means of a state, is not to be held i 
different. Suppose, for instance, that Prussia or Austria were e 
ja gaged in a war with France, would it be considered a conventii 

' of neutrality, if England were to stipulate and pay fifleen miliio 

to one of the belligerents ? And fifteen millions paid by £n| 
land probably forms no larger proportion of her means, thi 
three millions annually paid by Spain to France— and by a co 
vention ^o ridiculously described as a convention of neutrality 
It ig evident, however, that M. d'Anduaga, who, ia a note pi 
rented to this government, speaks of a convention of neutiali 
of the 19th of October between Spain and Ei^landy is alto^elk 
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unacquainted with the progress and state of the negotiation. It 
is clear, that no such treaty ever did exist, for if it had, would 
M. Cevalioa, in February and March, have talked of the under- 
standing which prevailed on the subject, if they could at oncc^ 
have settled the dispute by referring to the written document ? 
But in my view o£ the subject, it would have been of little con- 
sequence whether such a convention had existed or not. It h 
manifest that it could have recognised the neutrality of Spain 
only conditionally, and if the condition was violated, the neutra- 
lity of course expired, and we should have been placed in the 
same right of war that belonged to us prior to its conclusion. 
But still, though ministers were disposed to prolong their for- 
bearance and lenity, no sattsikction was obtained as to the com- 
munication of the treaty. Desirous, fiowever, of affording every 
facility, and removing every obstacle to an amicable arrange- 
ment, it was resolved to recal Mr. FVere, in consequence of cir- 
cumstances having occurred, that made it impossible for him any 
longer to communicate personally with the Prince of Peace. 
Upon the nature of that difference, which has no relation to the 
present subject, it is not necessary for me to enlarge. In jus- 
lice to Mr. FVere, however, I must say, that it arose without 
any fault on has part, from a most unprovoked, unwarrant** 
able conduct in that person, who, though without ostensible 
office, is known to have the most leading influence in the coun- 
cils of Spain. Nevertheless, much as ministers respected the 
talents and were sensible of the services of that gentleman who 
had so ably filled the place of ambassador to the court of Ma- 
drid, during a difficult and criUcal period, they were determined 
that no collateral obsueles should stand in the way of a friendly 
termination of discussioiia, in which the public interest was so 
much concerned. They had reasons of poKcy for not driving 
matters precipitately to extremity, and reserving the right of 
war, should circumstances demand its exercise, they eontiinwA 
to leave an opening for conciliation and arrangement. 

It was intended to send another gentleman to succeed Mr. l f ^tte , 
the lBtMr.rHiBiiaiglK>aK oil leave of dt>6enee. TkeMaeTiMrf, 
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however, which brought Mr. Frere home on the 17th of Seplem* 
her, brought letters from Admiral Cochrane, which proved in the 
clearest manner the violation of that condition, on which the for- 
bearance of His Majesty's government had particularly been 
founded. That the clear and precise information communicated 
by Admiral Cochrane, proved, that a violation of the condition oo 
which the neutrality of Spain was connived at, had been com- 
mitted by the armaments in the port of Ferrol, and that it was 
incumbent on government to act upon it, I think cannot be de- 
nied. The dispatches of Admiral Cochrane pointed out many 
important facts. The preparations in the ports of Spain were 
collateral with the equipment of the French squadron and the 
Dutch men of war : they happened at the moment when French 
aailors and soldiers were conveyed through Spain to reinforce the 
crews of the French ships ; the packets were armed as in time of 
war. After our forbearance, so long founded on the express con- 
dition, that no armaments were to be undertaken in the Spanish 
ports, could the government of this country shut its eyes to an 
armament begun in circumstances so suspicious ; or ought they 
to have so far forgot their duty as to neglect the precautions which 
the case demanded ? AfVer Spain had been warned in what light 
an armament would be viewed, and of the consequences to which 
it would lead, what would have been thought of the vigour or 
good sense of ministers, had they, on this occasion, taken no steps 
in consequence of such information ? What would have been 
said if the enemy, joining their forces, had come out of Fer- 
rol, and proved too strong for the squadron under Admiral 
Cochrane ? though that I do not believe, notwithstanding any 
difference of numerical strength, would have happened. What 
would have been said, if the treasure-ships had arrived safe, and 
replenished with dollars the coffers of Spaio, to be placed at the 
disposal of France, and employed for oar destruction? What 
would have been said, had the Ferrol squadron proceeded to 
any enterprise that would either have struck a blow at our in- 
terests, or facilitated those plans which the enemy meditated 
against this country ? If any of these things had hi^ipeiied, 
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what defence could ministers urge this day for their negligence, 
their weakness, and their pusillanimity ? 1 believe they would 
have been universally and deservedly condemned, not only at 
home, but in every quarter of Europe and the world, where 
honourable, sound, and patriotic principles have still any influ- 
ei>ce on the views, wishes, and sentiments of mankind. 

I cannot believe that any man in this nation would ever have 
thought otherwise than with horror and detestation of the conti- 
nuance of forbearance in such a posture of affairs ; but if, con- 
trary to my belief, there were majorities to applaud forbearance, I 
declare to you, Sir, and to this House, that there is no censure 
which I should not be proud to receive, rather than the praise 
of men, who i:ottId applaud such forbearance, or could even 
praise hesitation at a moment, such as that of the receipt in thit 
country of the decisive, and positive, and most unequivocal in- 
telligence from Admiral Cochrane, of the armaments in the ports 
of Spain. Men might argue, however, that the intelligence 
itself was not of such a nature, as that a wise and reflective go- 
vernment ought to have adopted it, so as to determine them to 
take measures of precaution, indicative of ultimate war. I know 
the intelligence has been questioned ; but I do also know, that 
it has been questioned without cause. All the circunistancei 
that have come within my knowledge, only confirm the truth 
and accuracy of that intelligence beyond the possibility of 
doubt. The single thing against it, to which weight is at- 
tached, is that of the circumstance of a piece of news, given by 
M. d* Anduaga, in one of his notes, the last indeed to the Britith 
government. M. d* Anduaga, when first he received the intelli- 
gence of the seizure of the frigates of his nation, addressed a note 
to the secretary of state for foreign affairs, in which he states, 
that a colonel of the regiment of Hibemia had received letters 
from some officers of his regiment at Ferrol, stating that the ar- 
mament preparing in that harbour, of which his regiment was a 
part, was destined to go against the insurgents in Biscay. I do 
not know what gentlemen think of such infonnation. I will not 
disparage the authors of it ; but most certair^ly 1 am of opinion 
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that infomMitioii froin a Briiish admiral U higjbcr awthoriij tbMi 
the infonaatioQ from the Hib«miaa colont K At to the wmmm* 
hlage and armiag at Ferrol, it is more probaUei hawew» llM 
thejf were originally intended for a secret expedition of aooM 
8ort» but thM when it became known that Biscay waa in a die^ 
Curbed state* as the troops could not be ^Mured for a 
expedition, they were ordered to be landed, and received a 
nation altogether remote from that which was assigned them under 
the plan which had led to their assemblage* If it was other* 
wise, it never occurred to the governor of Gallicia to tell Adounl 
Cochrane, when this officer wrote to him for explanation^ that 
the armament at Ferrol was destined to act against the Biacayamk 
The evidence of the governor of Gallicia, set against that of tho 
correspondent of the Hibernian colonel, would swely weigh 
somewhat in the minds of gentlemen* If the iafimnation of the 
cohmel had any eflbct at all, it must have been en the Fnjliih 
newspapers, er on some persons out <tf the g, nin nMnc in i On 
this subject the evidence of the governor of Gallicia m cen- 
chisive. This person, in answer to the first letter of Adwkal 
Codirane, demanding explanations of the armaments in the 
ports of Ferrel, replies, that it was an arming of some vessels 
lor a secret expedition, and not that it was an expedition 
destined against the insurgents of Biscay, Mr. Frere stated at 
Madrid his apprehensions respecting that armament, to which 
M. Cevallos makes no other answer, than that tbey irere noc 
intended to hurt us; not that they were collected in order to 
4|uell the revolt of the subjects of Spain, With respect to the 
real views of the court of Madrid, in the first agitation of the 
plan of her armament in the harbour of Ferrol, it must strike 
every body, therefore, that the persons the most likely to know, 
either gave them quite a different destination from that insisted 
on by M. d' Anduaga, or refused to give any saUsftctory account 
whatever of their destination. It was not until after the receipt 
of those dispatches of M. d' Anduaga, in which the report occun 
of the justification .set up by biro of the conduct of his court, that 
either M. Cevi^lea or the governor of Gallicia says that their 
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object wfts to quell an insurrectioii in Biscay ; and it will doubt- 
leM strike the House, that the justification by M. d* Anduaga waa 
gratuitous, in other words, was a justification, the productioo 
of his own mind, and not in any sense founded on the instruc- 
tions from his court : and, indeed, there are but too many 
reasons to think that the armament was in the utmost degree 
hostile in its principle. It was scarcely possible that It could be 
at first intended to act against the revolted prorinee. What 
appears to me. Sir, unaToidable to our viewing it in any other 
light is, that the preparations for it should have been throughout 
of a pacific complexion, of a spirit and tendency in the highest 
degree neutral. If the force had been wanted to quell an insur« 
rection in Biscay, and that it had been proper to have sent such 
force by sea, Spain had abundance of small craft in which to 
transport her troops ; and such she would have been bound to 
have chosen, if her purpose was what she had finally stated it to 
be ; thereby avoiding all appearance of hostility. In the second 
place, if she must employ her ships of war, what was more ob- 
viously likely to have been her course, than to have taken out 
their guns, and armed her vesseki enJkUe ; and not have ranged 
them alongside the French and Dutch ships in her hostile har- 
bour of Ferrol ? Add to this, that Spain has no ports, or none 
at which she could, with any hope of safety, land troops in 
Biscay. But where and when was Spain to land her troqps, if 
we grant, for the sake of the argument, that such was her in- 
tention ? Why, Sir, in the Bay of Biscay ; — that bay, incom- 
parably the most tempestnous in Europe ; and in this bay, the 
dread of the hardiest mariners, she was to land her troops, in the 
midst of the equinoxial gales ! 

As to the other documents which have been laid before the 
House, which may be supposed to affect the information received 
from Admiral Cochrane, undoubtedly. Sir, in a statement from 
our consul at Cadiz, it is reported that there were, at the pefiod 
he wrote, no armaments going on there. But two naval 
officers, one of them Captain Gore, writing on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, reports very di&rently. Stall the inftiraialaon from our 
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ighl ven- well Itave been such as U 
there were no HruuunentB, or none thai w 
going tbrward, at the time uhen he wiu drauii 
ati«n- For myself, 1 have no doubt in my min 
of the snuaments in question. In order to 
the hostile dispositions of the court of Madrid, 
which though minute, was imporlani — I nil 
o( the packets. To dispose of all tliis, I 
evidence, so distinct, clear, and positive of /. 
is supported by the very excuses and argunte 
government. Besides, had we not the evide 
the information of the governor of 
actjuent disarmanient ? This gentleman's inl 
Leria! in another view; he told us, that theyw 
armed ships of war, yet that the packets wo 
Thus, however real her annament, her diaarnit 
be said, that the condition ol 
forbearance was, that she should not ami, nc 
nients in her ports. How is the fact? W 
ment took place in a quarter mo«i niaurial fi 
her being dtEtmued, and that was in the port 
the gallantry of our seamen detained, in a i 
a squadron of France. The acquisiiioo to I 
iderable Spanish force, might have occi 
inconvenience. Certainly it would have ohJigi 
our blockading squadron : and pouibly it vm 
respect, the means of causing a diatdv 
of the positions of our general naral force*, 
was evidence of a honlile mind. That amu 
after a positive engagement with us not to laal 
whatever. In these circuinhtancesj what W^ 
of Spain ? Days and wecJ» clapnl 
account, or explanation from tlist court t 
d'Anduaga, to remove, at tlic i:ourt of Englai 
prehensions, jealoutiei, and unavoidable in 
the kooK-n proceedings at Ferro! were, of as 
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The same with respect to Mr. Frere, at Madrid. Not one*^ 
word of explanation was given to our charg6 d'affaires, of the» 
nature or object of these armaments ; but he was told, gene- 
rally, but most evasively, that they were not intended to hurt • 
Great Britain. This idle jargon continued to be the language 
of the Spanish minister, until they received the intelligence 
from the governor of Gallicia of the dextrous attempt of M. 
d'Anduaga, to persuade our court that the armaments were 
for quelling the rebellion of Biscay. M. d'Anduaga's own 
dispatches arriving, informed the ministers of Spain more parti- 
cularly of the colour their ambassador had given to the trans- 
action. Yet, when we know. Sir, that the same governor of 
Biscay did at the outset, when not furnished with the ingenious 
but unavailing excuses of M. d*Anduaga, inform us, that the 
expedition was a secret one, shall we be amused out of the con- 
viction of our understanding ? If any man should believe M. 
d* Anduaga, with tlie evidence now before us, it will exceed my . 
imagination of puerile credulity. 

But, Sir, I do not believe that it will be advanced by any man 
in this House, that there were not armaments in the ports of 
Spain ; nor can I see how those armaments can be accounted 
for, but on the principle of a hostile disposition. As to the 
armaments in other respects, I have only stated what was done. 
The simple question in reference to our moderation towards 
Spain, is not whether we did not do enough, but whether we 
did not do too much ; whether we did not remit our due vigour 
and decision in not declaring war on the instant ? If we had at 
once declared war, it would have been consistent with sub- 
stantial justice. As it was, our reservation amounted to a 
pointed and conditional declaration of war. A breach of neutra- 
lity was declared actual hostility. By this conditional declara- 
tion of war, if circumstances should arise, we were entitled to act 
at once ; so that when we knew of the hostile preparations and 
armaments in thp ports of Spain, we were justified instantly to 
declare war ; because, if we could prevent the treasures of that 
power from reaching in safety her perta, we shoul4 be preventing 
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, A junction of Uie forcea of the tlirec powers, 
and HoUsnd. — the succouring of an inveterate eoewy.- -ihm 
replenishiug of his coffers, or the recruiting o£ hi«atviiea: Sat, 
assurediy, these treasures were not dfistined for the coCob of 
ajn, but for ttioBc of France. Even in tlui procecdn^, the 

[ moderBtion and friendly dispositions of His Majctty'a gavevn- 
nt were as obvious as unequivocal. We detained tba ft igM e a 
of Spuin, indeed, but by the mode of that detentton, w« te& & 
door open to Spain to return to her ancient fVicndihipa, C« thv' 
line of her generous and m^nanimous policy in betwr ilqrs, M 
the course of her high-minded, honourable prapcnaities and' 
feelings, to her true interests, to the paths of her renown «nd 
her glory. 

Now, if wc did not at once declare war agaimt Sptln, know- 
lAg the motives of our unparalleled forbeonncc, 1 think it tov 
hard. Sir, for gentlemen to charge us with tlic 
4jie law of nations, with want of good faith, or the 
the moat liberal, enlightened principles of a just and 
policy. It will be found that we have treated Spain with a 
kindueu, of which, perhaps, no epoch of history ran fiiraifli an 
instance. We carried our indulgence to the utmort eatmt. 
We were not, tu the last moment, hostile, but to an extenl 
singularly litniled; and although Spain was giving ev«ry kiitd 
of assistaitce to her ally ; although, joined with navaJ rorr«, gtt» 
was pouring her treasures into her cofien, — still we w*r* willing 
to listeu to her ministry, and, if possible, to avert from her the 
evils of war. Has Spain requited our friendship? With llw- 
two conditions on which our forbearance could be cootinued, on 
which she could be permitted to maintain her neutrality, she 
refused to comply. These were, first, the cesBaliont oTalf 
nients : and, secondly, the communications of the lemtt of th« 
treaty of St. Ildefonso. We did not demand more than wi 
cesaary to our safety. We demanded nothing but our confime^ 
right. If wc had not insisted on this promptly, and made it a' 
tine qud non, we nii^t, iodead, have been accused of wei 
of pusillanimity, and iinbecibty. After long concealing fccr w^ 
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maAietits in other ports, Spdn evinced, besides, a determlnatloil 
to refuse An explanation of those, and of what we alike required, 
the treaty of 1795. From these circumstances war had beconll! 
inevitable: Thb was the case long before the affair of the frigates* 
In fket, their seizure was not known at the time of the discus- 
sion at Madrid, or of the notification of the 7th of November* 
As to the detention of the frigates, the irrefragable justice of 
that measure most be obvious to the world. That circumstance, 
however, makes no part of the case, and we should equally 
have been at war, had it never taken place. I da not say this 
to extenuate that proceeding, of which I trust I have already 
said enough completely to justify it. Deplorable as some of 
the circumstances were with which it was attended, as indeed 
bloodshed, though shed even in lawful war, must always be 
regretted, yet that occurrence certainly had no influence on 
the final decision of the question of peace or war. 

I trust, Sir, that I have sufficiently proved thai, even in the 
commencement of the ilegtotiations, we had a just cause of war, 
which never was abandoned; that, during the second period, 
our forbearanee, while Spain became bound, and actually paid 
a war subsidy of three milKons sterling to Prance, was condi- 
tional; and that the condition being violated, wc again were 
possessed of the right of war provisionally declared ; and all our 
demands of satisfaction and security being rejected, we are in 
consequence at open war. Under these circumstances, I enter- 
tain a full confidence that the vote of this House will recognise 
the justice of our cause, and sanction the conduct of the go- 
vernment, and that we shall lay at the foot of the throne the 
professions of a dutiful and loyal people, determined to mdke 
every sacrifice in the vindication of their rights, and in the 
defence of their country. 

I shall conclude. Sir, with moving, ^^ That an humble address 
be presented to His Majesty, to acquaint His Majesty, that we 
have taken into our most serious consideration the papers which 
have been laid before us by His Mi^est/s command, relative to 
the discunons which have taken place with the court of Spain: 
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* surer of the navy; and it would he beneficial to tlie public if the first 

* and other clerks in the different branches belonging to the said office, 
' were paid by fixed and permanent salaries in lieu of all fees, gratuities, 

* and other perquisites whatsoever.' 

* That it is the opinion of this committee, that from henceforward the 

* paymaster-general of His Majesty's land forces, and the treasurer of th6 

* navy, for the time being, shall not apply any sum or sums of money im- 

* prested to them, or either of them, to any purpose of advantage or 

* interest to themselves, either directly or indirectly.' 

' That it appears to this committee, that the commissioners appointed 
' to examine, take, and state the public accounts of the kingdom, have, 
' so far at appears from the reports which they have hitherto made, dis- 
' charged the duty intrusted to them with great diligence, accuracy, and 
' ability : and if parliament shall carry into execution those plans of reform 
' and regulation which are suggested by the matter contained in the reports 
' of the said commissioners, it cannot but be attended with the most bene- 
' ficial consequences to the future welfare and prosperity of this kingdom.' 

2. ** That in furtherance of the intention of the House of Commons ex- 
pressed in such resolutions. His Majesty, by his warrant dated June 26th, 
1 782, directed that the salary of the treasurer of the navy should be in- 
creased to the sum of 4000/. per annum, in full satisfaction of all wages, 
and fees, and other profits and emoluments theretofore enjoyed by former 
treasurers. 

5. * That it appears to this committee, that during the treasurership of 
the right honourable Isaac Barr6, the conditions of the aforesaid warrant 
were strictly complied with ; that the whole of the money issued from the 
exchequer to Mr. Barr^ for naval services was lodged in the bank ; that it 
was never drawn from thence previously to its being advanced to the sub- 
accountants, to be applied to the public service ; that during the time 
Mr. Barr6 acted as treasurer and ex-treasurer, he had not in his posses- 
sion or custody any of the public money, and that neither he nor the 
paymaster of the navy did derive any profit or advantage from the use or 
employment thereof. 

A. ** That the Right Honourable Henry Oundas, now Lord Viscount 
Melville, succeeded to the ofCce of treasurer of the navy on the 1 9th of 
August, 1 782, when a further addition was made to the salary of the said 
ofBce, in order to produce a net annual income of 4000/. afterthe payment 
of all taxes and charges on the same : and that this additional salary was 
considered by the said Lord Viscount Melville as granted to htm in lieu of 
all wages,fees, profits, and otheremolunienu,cnjoyod by former treasurerik 

5. ** That the said Lord Viscount Melville continued in the said office 
till the loth of April, 1783; that being asked whether he derived any 
advantage from the use of the public monc}' during that period^ bc^ia hU 
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c&aminulimi beTurrtficcaqiuiiuioncnnfKuviUEiiijuii^'iikGtiaadi 
iij|< apy qiiexiinii on that hnd, but lliut lie ha» unce, ik a Inter 
tu tbe uuil coainriMionert, and daird the ssth of M>rcb Imi, 
that previous In IT8C. ' lie did iiot dcrivi' un;adTantaseffOini thvincor 
tunplojrmeiiE oTbh}' luoiue* itMied br canjingi on the wrvioc of lb> eta*; ,■' 
butUr.Douflai, who wai pajinait«r,lN'in|)desd,i>iidiiUUinIih)p honing 
(efuiedtoaiuwernnvquealionon thin ticaJiwniurviaMl, ou mdsnev ha* 
ticcnubtainolaKUt the afiplicatioo or monies issued fur tJia Minimi^ tile 
iiav}, or the mudi^ofdrawiiv ih(<wine from the baididuritifithHpanaiL 

6. " That the Uommrnblc C. Tnwnahend, oav Lonl Buj-Mln^ beU ifa« 
ofhce Al'trcnKurer of the n»vy, froin tbe 1 lib of April, l7U,t« due ttkof 
Jannar;, 1 781, and that I'todi the exoioinHtiiin of hit lordUi^ k mMjm 
tlipt, iluriDf ItU trettiurcnhip, nnpiirt nf Tlirrunnr]- iiuirilffirthaiwiiii 
uf the navy wat applied tobii pmnto usouradvpnb^^aiKltiMiJMtdaFt 
nut bcliutc that Mr.Uuti^nt, who acted under hiui Ripa^inaaer.thKmd 
an/ profit «r adviwtai^ frDBi the Uic or cinptuymeDt of ibr paUic mu- 
Hxiy enccpt tlie mouey iwucd iix the paymciit of i 

7. " Thut llie IliKbt Honvuralile ilotiry Duodai 
ireaiiurcr o( the oavy oa the 5lb orjanuarj', 17M,i 
mid oflici: iiuiil the Isl of.luae, Imoo. 

([."Thattti the year ITSf.anact ui'patbaincnt aaupMMril, VSG««.ni. 
ehap. 31. tetttuled. ' An Aut fur better re^Uiine the (diet! iif Uiwumu 
of Hi» MujeWy's Navy ;' whereby jt ii directed, that no inoiu^ *U1 b« 
luued froiB ilie tKMury to the trcMurcn uf thv naty i but iht ail 
monies LHii«d lor naval iorvicea nhoU be paid to the bank an aecMNt et 
Hill a! (Grvico, aad placed lo tlic iiccoutii of iha ireaMWM *f i|m mi»y, 
and ihalt "ot be pnid out p( the bank uqIws for nanil Hr*im, mmI M 
piirausnce of drait^btt signed by the ircajuirer, or>0«wpen«a<irp«aona 
audioiiited by hiia i wbith draughti ibull iprdfy the bead* W wrvirvio 
whiVh anch ^iins are lu be appliml, and thai tlw rvgutalKKU nadM Otc 
(aid act slinll takr pUcc livm tho 31H uf July, ITSJ. 

9. " Tliat the execution of tbe aajd act wa* puHponwl tiU the npnk 
of Janunrj', ITSS, und, from tbai lime till the month of June, iHUU,a|M« 
Lord Mekille left (he olfic« of ttonurw, cuntrwy to the ptaetltr nUk- 
blitbed in the ireMiircnhlp of the Itigbt Huiuiurable luutf DdttA c«a- 
Irary to the rcMiliitions of the IloiiKiof Comuionsof I8thuri'jun^l7»3, 
ond in defiaiiccut' tlie pfovisions of the atxive-iiientioNal act ai'thcsnh 
of Goo. III. chop. 31. birgc lums of money were, uod«rpr«(viiea of naval 
Krvicet, and by a icaodalout Diaiioa of tile act, at ntnoiii tiniea dnwp 
from the bank iind invoted in exchequer and nary Wll*. lent i;pM> tlM 
aocutity of iiuck. employed io dtKounlia)! privaBe bUI*, in 
bank end EiW-lDdia itock.aud UMd in vah'iu* iciyi for tka 
private emoltuneu. 
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10. ** Hiat AiexMKler Trotter, £sq. paymAiter of the navy, was the per- 
loii by whom, or in whose name, the public money was thus employed^ 
and that in so doing he acted with the knowledge and consent of Lord 
Viscount Melville; to whom he was at the same time private agent, and 
for whose use or benefit he occasionally laid out from 10 to 20,0CX)^ witK- 
oiit considering whether he was previously in advance to his lordship, and 
whether such advances were made from his public or private balances. 

11.** That the Right Honoiutible Lord Viscount Melville having been 
privy to, and connived at the withdrawing from the Bank of England, 
fbr purposes of private interest or emolument, sums issued to him as 
treasurer of the navy, and placed to his account in the bank, according 
to the provisions of the S5th Geo. III. chap. 31. has been guilty of a gross 
violation of the bw, and a high breach of duty. 

12. " That it further appears, that, subsequent to the appointment of 
Lord Melville, as treasurer of the navy, in 1784, and during the time he 
held that office, large sums of money issued for the service of the navy, 
were applied to other services ; and that the said Lord Melville, iA a 
letter, written in answer to a precept issued by the commissioners of 
Navfld Enquiry, requiring an account of money received by him, or any 
person on his account, or by his order, from the paymaster of the navy, 
and also of the time when, and the persons by whom the same were 
returned to the banks, or paymaster, has declared, that he has no mate- 
rials by which he could make up such an account, and that if he had 
materials, he could not do it without disclosing delicate and confidential 
transactions of government, which his duty to the public must have 
restrained him from revealing. 

13." That Lord Mehrille, in applying monies issued for the service of 
the navy to other services, stated to have been of so delicate and confi- 
dential a nature, that, in his opinion, no account can or ought to be given 
of thera, has acted in a manner inconsistent with his duty, and incompa- 
tible with those securities which the legislature has provided for the 
proper application of the public money.*' 

On the questMD being put on the first resolution, Mr. Pitt rose : 

Sir, — The hoiioiirri>]e gentleman * began his speech with pro- 
fessing an intention to submit the subject now under considera- 
tiim to the House, without indulging in violent or inflammatory 
topics, and I am willing to allow that in the former part of it 
he adhered to his resolutions ; but I am sorry that in the con- 
cluskm it seems to have been altogether forgotten. In that 
part of his discourse, instead of addressing jou with that cabn- 

^ Mr. Wnttbiead. 
» D 4 
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ness and moderation which best become a crimiiifll •mwfioiiy 
he appealed to the passions of his audience, and endearoored 
to make an impression by the introduction of matter that could 
tend on]y to abuse the feelings and mislead the judgment. He 
artfully drew a picture of the burdens, under which the people 
of this country laboured, and connected with them the suppo- 
sition that these burdens might have been increased by the prac- 
tices on which he has expatiated. Now, Sir, in order to be 
entitled to employ such arguments, it is necessary to prove that 
such an aggravation of the alleged misconduct has actually exists 
ed. If it shall appear that any irregularities or malYemtioDi 
have taken place, 1 admit that they are proper subjects of par* 
liaraentary discussion, but I must reprobate any attempt to mis- 
lead the House or the public, by clamours about Iosk% which 
have never been incurred, inconveniences which have never been 
felt, and an increase of public burden which has never been ex- 
perienced. In point of fact there is no allegation in the report; 
or even in the speech of the honourable gentleman, that any 
losses to the public have been sustained ; there is no allegation 
that any defalcation, any mischief, any evil whatever, has ac- 
crued to the nation by the transactions now in question. ^A 
loud and tumultuous cry of '* Hear ! hear !" from the other 
side.3 To what am I to impute this vociferation ? I hope it is 
not intended to suppress, by clamours like these, chat freedom 
of speech that should prevail in tin's House, particularly 00 ao 
solemn an occasion as this, though I cannot but conuder it a 
bad omen of fair and impartial examination, that I am inter- 
rupted in this manner ; I cannot, however, suffer m3r6elf to be 
interrupted. To inflame the passions of men who are called 
on to pronounce upon guilt or innocence, according to the nv 
suit of investigation, is inconsistent with every principle of )u»- 
tice ; and I cannot help observing that the honourable genUeman 
has endeavoured to give a certain degree of countenance to a 
species of misrepresentation of the most dangerous nature. 
which has been with uncommon assiduity circulated out of 
doors. I allude to the insinuations that the seamen of the navy, 
by the circumstances on which the honourable gentleman has 
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commented, have been prevented from obtaining the due re- 
wards of their toils and dangers. Such representations are 
destitute of all foundation, and*I have no doubt that the brave 
and meritorious class of men, to whom they are directed, will 
reject them with indignation and disdain. 

I must complain too, that the honourable gentleman has at- 
tempted to give a view of the case altogether erroneous, when he 
calls upon the House to pass sentence, as upon persons already 
tried and com-icted. He has told us that Lord Melville, and 
every other person implicated in the transactions detailed in the 
tenth report, had an opportunity of being fairly tried, and that 
questions were put to them by which they might have proved 
their innocence. Now, I must confidently maintain, that, what- 
ever inferences gentlemen may think themselves justified in 
drawing from the statements in the tenth report, it cannot be 
called any thing but a trial. What in all judicial proceedings, 
particularly according to the constitution of this country, so 
much the object of panegyric, constitutes the essence of fair 
trial, but that the party should know tlie charge made against 
him ; that he should hear, and be allowed to cross-examine the 
evidence ; that he should be allowed to state his defence, and 
support it by evidence, and overthrow the accusation by new evi- 
dence and further explanation ; and, above all, that heshouldnever 
foe compelled to criminate himself? In this case, however, every 
thing is absent that is essential to fair trial ; a knowledge of the 
charge, opportunity to hear and controvert the evidence, Sec. Sec. 
are absent, and that alone is present which, by law, is inconsistent 
with fair trial, namely, that the party is supposed to criminate 
himself. Here the parties are examined as to their own guilt, 
-without being acquainted witli the charge ; they are questioned 
as to facts, without knoiiing to what end their answers are to be 
employed ; they are not suffered to produce evidence in their 
exculpation, nor permitted fully to meet specific charges— 
Besides, too, the very materials of which the report is compcaed, 
are not necessarily such as to enable the House to uodentaDd 
them MO fully, as to allow them to pronounce an impartial and 
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aggravation, stated it as a separate charge, because that is tha 
point which must most nearly touch the feelings of all who are 
concerned in his lordship's reputation, of all who feel any in« 
terest in the fate of men standing upon the trial of their guilf 
or innocence. I readily agree that the subject is one which de- 
serves the most serious attention of the House : it is one which 
I am desirous they should investigate in the amplest manner, 
and that should be put in that train of examination which wpl 
enable us speedily to form such a judgment as duty and honour 
require. But the materials before us^ particularly as applicable 
to the charges now made, are not sufficient to enable us to pro« 
nounce. I am sensible that there are many points that ought 
to be farther enquired into ; there are various points in which 
manifest errors exist* My object therefore is, that a speedy 
and complete investigation should take place. 

The first charge dwelt upon by the honourable gentleman, 
though not that on which he calls for an immediate resolution, 
is, that certain sums of money were applied to other than naval 
services. On this head I must say, that the whole case is not 
before us. Will the House be contented to pass judgment on 
the naked unexplained fact ? Will they refuse to enquire what 
were the circumstances under which this application took place? 
Can it be denied that such a fact may exist in a vast variety of 
shades ; that it may have been wanton, or it may have been 
necessary, that it may have been great or small, that it may 
have been done upon a responsibility by which the public cauae 
was benefited in a most important manner ? Will the House then 
refuse to enquire into those circumstances ? Will they refuse tm 
aacerlain in what light the affiur deserves to be viewed ?-— Thia 
surely must be obvious to every gentleman who hears me, and 
I put the case to show how absolutely necessary it is that a far- 
ther enquiry should take place, before we proceed farther or 
pronounce any decision. In pursuing this statement I am 
satisfied that a select committee of this House is beat calculated 
to prosecute such fiurther invfstigatioo as will prepare the Houae 
fiwr m inpartial daciiwm. ^Uoaion haa b#ta,inad« ta thia 
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transaction, and the name of a right honourable frieiid of mine • 
is mentioned in the report as having re-paid to the treasurer of 
the navy certains sums lent by Uiat department tor other piibiic 
ser^-ices. I must state freely, then, that I should be ashamed 
to say that I was ignorant of such a transaction having occ ur red^ 
I should, on the contrary, be inclined to give to the House an 
account of the circumstances of the affiur, its consequences 
to the public service, and conscious of having been actuated 
by no motive but an honest zeal for the public, I should have 
no hesitation to submit to the judgment of the House a transac- 
tion which, irregular and illegal as it may be, originated in no 
sinister views ; and in their decision I should humbly acqaiesce, 
whether it were of praise or censure. I am confident that the 
sum in question was repaid, without loss or inconvenience to 
any department ; and I can add too, that its application was 
under such circumstances as it would have been improper to 
disclose, for a considerable period at least after they had hap- 
pened. I can say likewise, that the sum of 40,0(M. was two- 
thirds of the whole sum at any time diverted in this manner ; 
and if there was no abuse, or misapplication in this instance, I 
think it forms a sufficient presumption against any misapplication 
by Lord Melville in those other departments where he resided, 
and to the use of which the honourable gentleman thinks he might 
have, at his own discretion, diverted other sums. As to the charge 
of Lord Melville conniving at Mr. Trotter's turning the public 
money to his own advantage, I beg to have it understood, that 
when properly investigated, and all the circumstances explained, 
I am not inclined to say that conniving at the application of the 
public money for the purpose even of an innocent profit to in- 
dividuals, without actual loss to the state, is altogether to be 
justified. But our judgment will depend upon a complete 
knowledge of all tlie circumstances — will depend upon an en- 
quiry into the mode of its employment, the probable danger, 
and the amount. The commissioners of naval enquiry, how- 
ever, do not say that the issues of the treasurer or pajrmaater 
of the navjr were greater than necessary, or that the nMmej 

* Mr. Long. 
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imprested ia his hands was not forth-coming whenever it was 
wanted. In fact, nothing could accelerate those issues in such a 
manner as to increase the balance in the paymaster's hands at 
pleasure. 

As to the risk to which the money employed by Mr. Trotter 
was exposed, it certainly does not appear that Lord Melville had 
any knowledge how it was applied. The honourable gentleman 
selects from a voluminous body of accounts, equally intricate 
and difficult to unravel, a variety of items, to show that it was 
vested in different denominations of stock ; but he does not at- 
tempt to show that any loss or inconvenience arose to the public. 
I do not say indeed that the mere circumstance of no loss having 
accrued is a justification ; but if no loss did arise, it is a sufficient 
presumption that no great risk was incurred. Under these cir- 
cumstances it i^pears that many points stated in the report de- 
mand elucidation ; and when I state one or two material errors, 
I am satisfied the House will seethe impro[5riety of deciding upon 
evidence so imperfect. In their report the commissioners no- 
tice a circumstance to which they attach considerable import- 
ance. They observe that considerable sums came into Messrs. 
Coutts's hands without passing through the bank ; and they insi- 
nuate they know not with what abuses or further risks this was 
connected. The sum which they suppose might have come into 
Mr. Trotter 8 account at Coutts s, without passing through the 
bank, they estimate at six millions, and they exemplify one mil- 
lion paid in on a particular day. Now, I am informed, that in 
point of fact the million in question did come from the bank, 
that it was drawn by a draf^ under one of the regular heads of 
service, and brought by one of the clerks or messengers of the 
office to Messrs. Coutts, and it was all paid away in the course of 
a few days, having been destined to meet a certain number of 
navy bills then in the course of payment. This fact of itself over- 
throws the statement of the commissioners, and affords a fair 
presumption that in other points their representations would be 
corrected by further enquiry. 

With respect to the balance at any time in the hands of Messrs. 
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espenditurey whereas they assert that it need not be above ten 
or fourteen. This aTerage, howerer, the comnuaBioners do not 
(^culate fairlj, as in the one case they take it on the whole 
years of the period, and in the other take it not on the most 
disadvantageous periods of the term they inckide. But this 
balance, they say, *' is not after deducting assignments outstand- 
ing.*' Now, theike should be deducted as the payment isitfsigned, 
and it depends on the party holding the assignment M YaCeive 
it when he pleases. The unassigned balance should alone tie 
looked to. However, upon examining the statement of the com- 
missioners, even upon the principle on which they admit the aver- 
age should be made, what they estimate at thirty-three days is only 
the average expenditure of seventeen, and at the end of Lord 
Melville's treasurership, only fifteen or sixteen, and in some as 
low as eight days. Now, if on a point of this sort the commis- 
sioners have fallen into no less than four errors, it is evident that 
the accounts and documents must require a more minute exa« 
mination ; and a select committee, therefore, appears to me best 
fitted to prepare for the House that accurate investigatfon on 
which its decision should be grounded. 

With regard to the charge of Lord Melville having participated 
in the profits derived from the employment of the public money, 
it is particularly necessary that a more detailed examination 
should take place, as it depends so much upon matters of ac- 
count. I had expected, however, that, after the solemn denfa) 
of Lord Melville on this subject, no suspicion ofthat kind would 
be any longer insisted upon. Lord Melville has most expressly^ 
disclaimed his having knowingly or intentionally derived any 
profit or advantage from Mr. Trotter's application of pubKc mo- 
ney. Whoever compares the questions put to Lord Melville 
with the letter of his lordship, must be sensible that he in the first 
instance declined to ans^'er positively, because from the blend- 
ing of the accounts the advances by Mr. Trotter may have been 
from public money in his hands. On the face of the accoonts 
100,000/. is the whole amount of the advances to Lord MehilRf.' 
It is knonD, that of all the sums of 160 millions whidi had pwed 
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through the hands of Lord Melville, every farthing haa been 
applied to the purposes for which it was iuued, and has bec& re- 
gularly accounted for. But if it is thought necessary to fix mi- 
nutely the balances that may have existed at particular periods 
in the running account between Lord Melville and Mr. Trotter, 
a minute examination is indispensable. When that takes place, 
it will be found that of lOOfiOOl. which, on the lace of the ac- 
count, was paid to Lord Melville, many of the drau^ts, though 
bearing the name of Lord Melville, were in reality payments for 
public services. If this can be made out, as i am informed it 
can, it will place this matter in a new light, and is of itself a 
conclusive argument for farther enquiry. Let it be remerobemi 
too that, in drawing any inference from the accounts, it will be 
necessary to make allowance for the sums which Mr. Thitter was 
in the habit of receiving for Lord Melville, lus salary as treasurer 
of the navy, as lord privy seal of Scotland, and other sums not 
appropriated there. 

These points present subjects of various and important inves- 
tigations, which, till they be performed, it is inconsistent with 
every principle of liberality and justice, to state as the found- 
ation of any suspicion that Lord Melville was in any manner con- 
nected with Mr. Trotter in speculations of profit from the public 
money. As Lord Melville, however, disclaims any such under- 
standing of mutual advantage, I trust tliat this charge of par- 
ticipation will be abandoned. Nay, if it should turn out that, 
in consequence of the blending of accounts, Lord Melville f^hould 
unknowingly have received an advance of money which belonged 
to the public, I submit it to the candour of the House, or of any 
member, whether that circumstance could attach any stain of 
sordid motive to Lord Melville, from which his character in so 
averse ? I cannot believe that the House, that any individual 
could, not merely in consistency with the feeling of liberality, 
but the dictates of common sense, be so unreasonable as to ac- 
cuse on such narrow grounds Lord Melville of having been in- 
fluenced by pitiful considerations of personal profit. 

Upon the whole, however, as tlicre are no materials before the 

5 
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House, on which they can fonn a fair judgment ; as the parties 
accused have not had a fair trial, have not enjoyed the right of 
hearing the charges and meeting them by evidence and explana- 
tion ; as the conclusions passed in the House are many of them 
drawn from accounts detailed, and difficult to be unravelled, 
which a committee can alone state with clearness and precision ; 
as the appointment of such a committee, while it interposes little 
or no delay in the determination of this important subject, will 
enable the House to do justice at once to the country and to the 
parties accused. I shall conclude with moving, '* That a select 
committee be appointed to consider the tenth report of the com- 
missioners of naval enquiry, and the documents therewith con- 
nected ; that they examine the same, and report their opinion 
thereon to the House." 

At the suggestion of Mr. Fox, who was desirous that the original mo- 
tion should appear on the joiu*nals of the House, Mr. Pitt consented to 
shape his amendment in a different form ; and, instead of the resolution 
he had proposed, he moved the previous question, intimating that, should 
that be carried, he should then move for the committee he had mentioned. 
The House at a late hour came to a division ; 

For the previous question 216 

Against it 216 

The numbers being dius equal, the Speaker gave his casting vote against 
Mr. Pitt's amendment. The original motion was then put and agreed to. 

The succeeding resolutions were afterwards put seriatim^ and carried in 
the affirmative without interruption, until the eleventh; upon which Mr. 
Pitt moved an amendment to leave out the concluding words " has been 
guilty of a gross violation of the law, and a high breach of duty," and to 
insert the words " has acted contrary to the intentions of tht said act.*' 

This amendment, after some discussion, was withdrawn; Mr. Pitt mov- 
ing in itii stead to insert after the words " for purposes of private interest 
or emohunent,'* the words *' to Mr. Trotter," because, he argued, there 
was DO proof or confession that Lord Melville connived at the drawing 
out of the money for his own interest or emolument ; nay, he had in his^ 
letter denied it. 

The words ^ as acknowledged by Lord Melville'* were added to the 
amendment by Sir William Pulteney, and the motion thus amended wtis 
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. rt*A bom the chair. The question heio;: then put on tba noiiga i 
iriginally ittoi, (he Speaker declnrcd that (he Ayn had a, 
TLeiworemaiiucjjreaaitutoii) wcm aftem'uds put andcanied.* 
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HjR Majesty's Bntwer to the late rMolutions of iKe House of CommocM 

taving beea reported to the HouM, Mt. WhitbreMl nmiwd, ~ d>A lfa» 

er be taken into cotuidenuoo ;" intinating hU inwotton of allai 

U moving an addrcu to Hit Majesty, praying him to order tkn tmnm 

if Lord Melville to be erased &iim the privy couDcil, aiut to (fiuniia him 

m hb preseace for ever. 

Mt.Piit:— 

Before, Sir, the motion is put from the chair, I tiiink it iiece«- 
f may for me to make a very few observations, whieb nmwi to ar 
I of ^uch a nature as will supersede the necouty of ^^shtg the 
I ^eslion at greater length, on the present occasion. Wben 1 io- 
I tonupted the honourable gentleman f, it was for the purpoae of 
I Mying, that I had a comnatmication to make to tl>e Hous<^ which 
I might probably render his motion unneceseary ; that c 
I cation ia. Sir, that the object which the bonourable f 

dew, is already accomplished. I have feh it my duly to 

I odvue the erasure of Lord Melville'a name irom the list of Hm 

Majesty's privy counsellors; Hia Majesty boa itec«lKl to thii 

I advice, and that erasure will, on the first day thai a covncfl U 

I 'held, lake place. 

Haviflgsaid thus much, I shall, with thepermisaionof the House. 
lay a few words on the eircumstances under which I formerly rc- 
aiated this projMsition, and thoae under which I liave fell atytKlf 
bound to yield to if. The honourable genlleinan haa tboa^t 
proper to allude to the discussion which took place on Ibe da* 
previous to the recess ; and he says, that, on that occasioa, I de- 

• Id a debute on a lulMcquent nig^t, tfai 
to be Iwd bafore His U^y by tka whole Uomt. 
t ttf.Whitbnad, 
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cUursd that nothing thm appeared to me which called for my ad- 
Tising His Majestj to erase the name of Lord Melville from die 
list of privy counsellors. I believe, Sir^ it is in the recoUection 
of the Mouse, that a motion similar to that now brought forward, 
was produced by the honourable gentleman on the day to which 
he has alluded. On that occasion I did state that the modtwi 
appeared to me altogether unoeceasary, since Lord Melville had 
resigned his official situaliony and all prospect or hope of his return 
to office was extinct, as long as the resolutions of the 84h of April 
remained in fuH force. Unless the House varied their decision, 
that determination was an insuperable bar to the noble lord's re- 
turn to power. At that time it did nol appear to me to be the 
sense of the House that such a motion should be persisted in, or 
that it was at aH necessary after the resolutions of censure on a 
former evening. Many gentlemen fi4io coacurred in. those reso- 
lutions, thought that the wound which had been inflicted, should 
not be aggravated by any unnecessary circumstances of severity ; 
that when the jusdce of the public was. satisfied^ die feelings of the 
individual ovght not to be outraged. Even several gentkmen 
on the other side of the Houae did not seen to wish that tlie mo- 
tion should be pushed to a division* The motion was accord- 
ingly withdrawn, and in the room of it the House agreed to lay 
the resolutions before the throne, and to await the ultimate deci- 
sion of His Majesty. By following this course, it was imagined, 
that the same result would be obtained without wounding tlic 
feelings of the noble lord, who was already sufficiently afflicted by 
the general decisioo of the House. This step, then, being taken, 
it did not strike me that it was at all expected that it was my duty 
especially to advise His Majesty to erase the name of Lord Mel- 
ville from the list of his privy counsellors. If I had conceived 
this to be the general wish of the House, I should, unquestionably, 
have bowed to it ; but not viewing thv nMUtcr in this %hl, I did 
not conceive that I was bound to give die advice which the mo- 
tion of the honourable gendeman is calculated to enforce. Since 
that time, however, in consequence of the nodce of the honour- 
able gentleman to renew his motiooi I have felt it my duty to as- 
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certain what is the prevailing feeling of gentlemen on the tdbject. 
I have had oc<^od to ascertain the sentiments of respectable 
gentlemen on both sides of the House, and seeing reason to believe 
that the step to which the motion of the honourable gentleman is 
directed, was considered expedient, I have, however reluctantly 
from private fbcliag, deemed it incumbent on me to pn^KMe the 
erasure of the noble lord's name horn the list of privy counsel- 
lors. I confess, Sir, and I am not ashamed to confess it, that, 
whatever may be my deference to the House of Conmions, and 
however anxious I may be to accede to their wishes, I certainly 
felt a deep and bitter pang in being compelled to be the instru- 
ment of rendering still more severe the punishment of the noble 
lord. This is a feeling of which I am not ashamed. It » a 
feeling which I will not, which I cannot erase from my bosom. 
It is a feeling which nothing but my convictioo a£ the opinion of 
parliament,' and my sense of public duty, could possibly have 
overcome. 

After what I have said, I trust the honourable gentleman will 
see the propriety of withdrawing his motion. Every public ob- 
ject is now obtained which the motion could accompli^, and I 
am sure the honourable gentleman has candour and humanit}' 
enough not to press a discussion, the only effect of which must 
be to wound the already severely afflicted feelings of an unfor- 
tunate individual. 

Mr. Whitbread withdrew his motion. 



May 13. 1805, 



The House having proceeded to the order of the day for taking into 
caasideration the petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and the 
petition being read by the clerk at the tabic, 

Mr. Fox, in a speech of considerable length, moved, " that the petition 
!>hould be referred to a committee of the whole House." 

Aacr the question had undergone much discussion, Mr. Pitt, at a lata 
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hour in the second night's debate, arose and expressed biii sentiments as 
follows : 



Differing, Sir, as I do, from the honourable gentlcmiih who pro- 
posed this motion, and differing also in many respects firotn several 
of those who have opposed it, I feel it necessary lo slatfe shortly, 
but distinctly, the views, the motives, and the grounds: upon which 
that difference of opinion is founded. But in doing tAisy 1 cannot 
refrain from expressing, in the first instance, the very great satis* 
faction I feel at the temper and the moderation wfth^atkich the 
motion was introduced, and with which, for so many rtMons, I am 
particularly desirous that the discussion should be ^oclidUcted. 
Happy am I also, that the manner in which the 'siAjdc^harbeen 
introduced, has relieved me from the necessity of entering at 
large into those general principles and grounds which, when the 
question was discussed before, I felt myself compelled Co do. 

I observe with pleasure, tbat the application' made by the peti- 
tioners has not been advanced as a claim of right, but of eispC' 

m 

diency. I observe, also, with equal pleasure, that ^leftmourable 
gentleman has argued it upon that ground ; not that I mean to 
infer that the honourable gentleman has abandoned the opinion 
he held upon that subject, but that in the application of the prin- 
ciples which have governed his conduct, he has thought proper 
to discuss the question upon the ground of expediency. That is 
the ground upon which I feel the measitfe ou^t akmeto be dis- 
cussed : for I cannot allow that, at any time, uhdet 'aojirinrcunifc- 
stances, or under any possible situation of affairs, it ought to be 
discussed or entertained as a claim or question of right* I, Sir, 
have never been one of those who have held ^t the ti^rm eman- 
cipation is, in the smallest degree, applicable to the repeal of the 
few remaining penal statutes to which the catholics areJttil Hable. 
But, possibly, in my view of the grounds dfespedi^iicy^ 1 may 
think it to be much more contradistinguished from the question 
of right than the honourable gentleman does. He seeina to cod- 
sider that there is only a shade of difference between the expe^ 
diency and the right ; whereas my ynew of the diffinrence iabroail^ 
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aays, that tlic iiieiuurc would nuik« a material difference in ray 
opinion; but he ha« also stated, wlmt ia very true, tliat 1 did uor 
make a distinct pledge. On tiie contrary, 1 believe the hue at' 
argutni^ni I t»ek was, that il' it vhould be tliouglit right to give 
what the catholics required, it might be given alter tile union 
with more Mifety to Uie empire ; or il' it were thought proper \a 
refiue giving it, Uiot it might thro be refused without producing 
tb(i«e dinagtroua c(ni]»e(jueui.'e« which might have been appre- 
hended bel'ore tlie untou. I come, then, to the present discux- 
Bion, perfectly free and unfettered. I certainly was of opinion, 
that undef an united porlismcut tliose privileges might be grasted 
under proper gutuds and conditions, to as not to produce any 
danger tu the establiulied cliurch, or the prolesta&t constitution. 
And 1 remain this day of that opinioo, and 1 still tliink, if, from 
othei circumstances, there was no objectiou to complyhig with 
the demands of the catholics, and if by a wish ihey could be car- 
ried into eifect, 1 own 1 see none of those dangers which have 
been urged by Roine gentlemen, nor do I think that the intro- 
duction of a certain proportion of catholics uitn die imperial par- 
iiomeni would be likely to be productive of any influence or 
effect detrimental or injurious to the welfare of the state, at the 
Mfety and security of the constitution. 

But, yir, in delivering this frank opinion, I do not mean wil- 
fully to shut my eyes to this conviction, that a cadwlic, however 
honourable hii intentions may be, must feel ansious to advance 
the interests of his religion : it is in the very nature of man ; he 
■tsy diici^m and renounce this wisli for a dine, but there is no 
nan, wbo is at all acquainted with tiie opcraUoos of the human 
heart, who docs not know that the catholic muit feel tliat anxiety 
whenever tlie power and the opportunity may be favourable to 
him. But, if these guards and conditions tu which I liavc alluded 
had been applied, and which, could my wishes have been accom- 
plished, it would have been my eudcavour tu have applied, I 
Armly believe no danger wouJd Iwvc existed, and no injury couhl 
have been apprehended. I thought so on grouuda different from 
l^L those which have been stated by others, not becauK H aufafllics 

L 
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But when I state thiil, I must also remind the House, that I 
considered the period of the union as the period favourable for 
the adoption of such a measure, not because any pledge had been 
given, but because there was a greater likelihood that the mea- 
sure might be adopted after the union than before it. The period 
was favourable also on another account, favourable from the re- 
cent impressions that might be expected to be made on men's 
minds, of the probability of increased security from the union ; 
from being amalgamated and incorporated with the imperial 
legislature, retnote from the dangerous influence that might at 
times be supposed to operate upon, and overawe the local legis- 
lature of Ireland. Sir, I repeat, that if, under the recent im- 
pression of these circumstances, I could have brought forward the 
measure as the first fruits of the union, I should have hoped there 
might have been a disposition to have received it without re- 
kindling those religious animosities, or reviving those contending 
interests, between catholic and protestant, which, whenever they 
do exist, are most adverse to the welfare, the prosperity, and 
the happiness of the state. 

This was the view in which I considered tliis most important 
subject ; these were the objects which I wished to attain ; but 
circumstances, unfortunate circumstances, in my opinion, render- 
ed it at that period impossible to bring forward the measure in the 
way in which I then hoped it might be practicable to bring it for- 
ward — in the only way in which I think it ought at any time to 
be brought forward — in the only way in which it could be brought 
fomord, with advantage to the claims of those whose petition is 
now under consideration, or with any hope of reconciling all dif- 
ferences, of burying all animosities, and of producing that perfect 
union, in the advantages of which gentlemen on all sides so en- 
tirely concur. What the circumstances were to which I allude, 
as having at that time prevented me from calling the attention of 
parliament to this subject, in the manner and with the protpectj: 
which I wished, it is not now necessary for Aie to state. All the 
explanations which I thought it my duty to give, I gave at that 
time— more J do not feel myself now called upon to give, and 
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visionary as to imagine that a question of auch immente import- 
ance, and upon which men's feelings and passions are so strongly 
excited, could ever be carried with perfect unanimity; but I 
mean with that general concurrence which would have enabled 
us to gratify the wishes of one party, without awiJcening the 
fears, or exciting the jealousy of the other. Whatevev gentle- 
men may think of the abstract rights of the petitioners, or of 
the expediency of complying with the prayer of dieir petition, I 
am sure they will agree with me in thinking, that the chance of 
extinguishing all those animosities which have unfortunately 
prevailed, and of producing that perfect union wiiich we all wish, 
must depend upon the combination of circumatances under 
whidi the measure is brought forward. Not having in any de- 
gree changed my opinion upon this subject, regarding it in the 
aarae point of view I did then, and retained the same feelings, I 
mutt say that at the present moment I think I aee little chance, 
I should rather say I see no chance, of its being carried at aD, 
certainly not in that way which I meant, and in which way only 
I think it can be productive of real advantage to the petitionen, 
or of benefit to the state, I mean as a measure of peace and con- 
cilialion. 

If then, Sir, the question is not now to be earned, I think that 
to agitate it, under such circumstances, will only tend to revive 
those diaseniionawhioh we wiah to extinguish, to awaken all that 
-warmth and acnmooy of discusnon which 'has heretofore pre- 
Tailed, and to excite thoae hopes, which, if they are to be ^Uiap- 
pointed, may be productive of the greatest miachiaf. As to the 
dmnoe of carrying the queation at preaent with general ooncur- 
renoe, of gratifying the cathoiica withcmt offending the prolest- 
ama, ^ confirming the affections of the one without raising the 
auapicions and exciting the feaia o£ ikt other, not only in Isekaid 
ibttt in England, I confeta there appears to me to be none. I 
taaent it aamudiaa any mancando. I lament that the iw pr as 
aian which now prevails has taken place ; many -aircumatancee 
liave combined to produce that impresrion, all iff a^ich are to 
be 'deplored. I aik any gentleman whether he doaa not 
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looking lo the opinions of the members of tins i 

k «f the nobility, of the men of property, of the 

I qtectnble cJasseB of socit-ty — I ask him, whether be doM nM-bo' 

■ 4ievc, looking st the sentinicHt^ of the mana of (he proCcstMMi t£ 

r tiuG couiitry aiid of Ireluni). that tlierc it tlte greiilcsi repugnaiicc 

o tliis measure, and lliat even if it could uow be cuitimI, so fmr 

frdm [>roducing conciliation and union, it would teiul, on the ct>ii> 

trarv. lo di»appaint all the prospects of advaataf^e wbid) aadtr 

I otlier circumstances would be derived from it ? Even tboMf gen- 

uen who hat c argued the most strongly in twftomx of tbi$ no^ 

f Mire have candidly confessed, that, in the preacm tuu of BKa'i 

ids, it ii nut likely to be carried. 1 am sure I ihaJl not b* coa- 

k Credicled wlien I say, that ever since the union thw fubject has 

^ in a very considerable degree attracted public aiiention, aad that 

f of late, notwithstanding the other evenu whidi have occi 

the public mind, it has been the Gubject of m»cEi conrei 

both in public and private, particukrly since the 

tion has been pre^nted, and since the bonounble 

given notice of hie present motion ; and I should di 

real sentiments, if I did not say that at present the 

u^ntiment is strongly against thia measure: what 

may occur to overcome that sentiment it is not for me 

or cor^ccture.' 

In speaking of the probability of carrying thu 9uesboD at tint 
time, I cannot but advert to what Ml from the hortourable gMUle- 
man who opened the debate this day respecting the decision which 
t«ok place last niglii in another place. I know perfectly well 
that no man can menlion tJie deciuou of another branch of die 
legislature, for the purpose ol' induencing, much lesa ofconirot- 
ling the decision of this House. I know there are many 
where differences of opinion have prevailed beivtcn ihia 
the other House of ParliBmeni, in which the sentiineota of 
House, in concurrence with the pubHc opinion properly ei 
ed, have ultimately prevailed. I am a» far as an}' ana. Sir, 
from wishing not to hold high the imdoubted pctrilegea of dns 
Houi>e ; but ii~ 1 ain right in my general view of tJlia aubject, L 
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think the determination to which I am alluding ought not to be 
iaid out of our consideration, because it goes to the very es- 
sence of the measure itself, I mean as far as relates to the prac- 
tical ad^'antages that are to be derived from it. Supposing, 
then, that we were all agreed as to the propriety of granting 
the prayer of this petition, is it not our duty to consider what 
bad effects might be produced by the marked difference which 
would then subsist between this Mouse and the other branch of 
the legislature upon this subject ? If carried at all, it ought, . 
as I have already stated, to be carried with general concurrence ; 
and when an endeavour is made to carry a measure, the object 
of which is to conciliate one part of His Majesty's subjects, care 
must be taken not to shock the feelings of a much larger class 
of the community. Under such circumstances, when such an 
opinion has been given by another branch of the legislature, 
we are bound to take it into our consideration in deciding upon 
the line of conduct we ought to adopt, because this is a subject 
in which no man can act wisely or prudently who acts entirely 
from his own views, or his own feelings. It is his duty to 
his country, to the catholics, and to the community, to look at 
it in a combined point of view, to consider all the probable ef- 
fects which the canning of it (if it were practicable) with such 
a strong sentiment prevailing against it, or which the failmg to 
carry it may produce. Upon this part of the subject there is 
one point on which I with to tay a few words. 

It has been urged by some gentlemen, that we ought to go 
into a committee, whatever we may resolve to do at last ; and 
some of the minor grievances under which the cathoUcs are 
said to labour have been pointed out, upon which it is said there 
can be no di£ference of opinion on the propriety of granting 
them relief — such as the circumstance of catholics engaged in a 
military life coming over to this country, and who are thereby ex- 
posed to the operation of the testact, to which they are not at home.' 
Another circumstance which has been mentioned is, that the ca- 
tholics in the army are not only not to be allowed to have 
mab^ performed, but they arc compelled to attend protectant 
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sideratioii of the House thortlyy but distinctly ; it rests upon 
grounds so obvious and so strong, that it will be taking up your 
time unnecessarily to debate upon them. I submit this with a 
wish that the measure, when brought forward, will be carried with 
a general concurrence. But the circumstances which have hi- 
therto rendered it impossible for me to urge and press it, make 
it impossible for me to urge and press it now ; feeling as I do, 
that to press it and to fail, or to press it and even carry it with 
such a strong opposition, are alternatives, both of them so mis* 
chievous, that it will be difficult to decide between them. See- 
ing, Sir, what are the opinions of the times, what is the situ- 
ation of nen's minds, and the sentiments of all descriptions and 
classes, of the other branch of the legislature, and even the 
prevailing opinion of this House, I feel that I should act contrary 
to a sense of my duty, and even inconsistently with the original 
ground upon which I thought the measure ought to be brought 
forward, if I countenanced it under the present circumstances, 
or if I hesitated in giving my decided negative to the House 

going into a committee. 

* 

The motion was n^tived ; 

Ayt§ 9«4 

Noes 3se 
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MB«L£YcsiTTR, sfteT adverting to a resolution passed by the Houae on 
the 15th instant, viz. " That His Majcst/s Attorney-General be direct 
to prosecute Henry Lord Viscount MelviUe, for the several offences which 
appeilr from the report of the commissioners of naval enquiry, and that of 
the select committee of the House of Commons, to have been committed 
by the said Henry Lord Viscount Mehrille ; and that the Attoney-Gene^. 
ral be directed to stay proceedings in the avil suit, instituted by order of 
the House against the said Henry Lord Viscount Melville;" and after urg* 
ing, as a more eligible mode ofproceeding, the adoption of a parliamentary 
impeachment, moved " That the House proceed by impeachment agaimt 
Henry Lord Viscoiint-Melvflle for the several otfhices which appear, fnm 
the report of the coounidsioncrs of naval caquiry* and that of the select 
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X orthe IloiHC DFCommorii, to hwc bt-M conitmtted by ikcoul 
Henry Lord ViMOuat Melrille ; and tbu the Act omey- Gc nerd h* ARttcd 
to &ta]> proceeding* tDlbepi-osecutian which he W3« directeJ byanccter 
ofthis House, of iJie l^ih of June, to instiiuir o^iast him." 

Mr. PiTt, in mppott oCthe motion, expressed hw tcnthnttia u rollov-t : 

Sir-^From the ar^menu timt have been tirgrd «gaiMt ibe 
motion of my honourable friend * behind lue, it vppecn tint the 
grest ground of objection is, that the House caiinot ceamtuaMlj 
rescind its own resolutions : there is something that puts it out of 
your power to attend to it. Now, Sir, to come at oacc to ibt 
examination of these arguments, there is one point wiiich has been 
rested upon grounds contrary to the fact, I mean tfie rmtice. In 
adverting to that notice, I would desire gentlemen lo stioxt to 
the dates. On Tuesday and Wednesday, the llib nxl IStfi, ibr 
originaJ question u'as debated in the House, and csmc to ■ «Me 
on the morning of Thursday tJie 13th. On that day there wu 
no House, and on Friday it sat again, and entered upnn (Imi di*' 
cussion, in which I was particularly concerned. iDtkcncxlvcck 
there were only tlirce sitting days before the right honourable 
gentleman behind me gave notice thai he meant to apply to tbr 
House respecting some directicms as to the i»attrn> referred to 
the Attorney- General to prosecute. When this was propoced, 1 
would ask the House whether I did not distinctly say that Ute 
more 1 considered the circumstance* of the case, the morr my 
attention had .been directed to it, the more I thnnght, and tbc 
more I conversed upon it, I was the more convinced ihal an im- 
peachment was a mode preferable to a criminal infoTTnuioB ? 
When the discussion toot place on this subject, I ask wlicthn i» 
is not in the recollection of the House that I desired the honour- 
able gentleman to put off bis motion till this day, in order to fiarr 
an opportunity of considering whether the impeachraeni nriglii 
not be thought the most advisable manner of procemling ? Thia, 
indeed, went to such particularity, that 1 distinctly elated to him 
tliat he must be aware thai we could not agret to give any fresh 
diractiooi to the Attorney- General relative to tbia prosecutioo, 
• Mr. LcyccMcr. 
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while we were of opinion that the mode of impeachment was pre* 
ferable. I stated this with a view to assure the House that a 
motion was in contemplation for rescinding the resolution of the 
House for a criminal information, and substituting an impeach- 
ment, which the House, with a few exceptions, has already de- 
clared to be the mode most consistent with the privileges of the 
House of Lords, and better calculated to attain the ends of pub- 
lic justice. 

This, Sir, I have taken upon me to state to the House, in order 
to show that Jf it has not been forewarned of the present motion, 
it is no fault of mine. It rests with gentlemen themselves to 
account for this subject having come upon them by surprise ; — 
if, as they say, it has in fact come upon them in this manner. 
This I am sure of, that they had the fullest opportunity to know, 
that it was proposed to revise the resolution which was passed 
for a criminal information. How then do we stand ? Why^ five 
days ago a notice was in reality given, that this motion was to 
be submitted to the House. And under what circumstances was 
the notice given ? Was it when there was reason to conclude that 
the House would be thinly attended ? No. So far was this from 
being the case, that a notice stood in your books for an enquiry 
mto the state of the army ; — a subject which gentlemen have 
stated to be of the last importance, and which it might reasonably 
be presumed would command a full attendance of the House. 
What, then, becomes of the assertions of those who cry out 
against the proposition now before us, on the grounds that a 
great many members have gone into the country, who ought to 
be present at this discussion ? 

But this is not all. The House wab in fact in possession of the 
notice on Thursday and Friday, at the moment when the House 
was engaged in discussing the vote of credit and otlicr points con- 
nected with it, points of the last importance to the empire and 
even to Europe, and to which they attached so much consequence, 
that they proposed that parliament should sit all summer, in 
order to be ready to receive information concerning them. These 
were surely things that called for a full attendance of rho House, 
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auil there was 8 full attendance. Upon wliat grtwad the* do 
thty complaja that they are token by surprise ? Upon a mmmra 
conaidersuoa of the case, I trust the Houae «riU be of apiiwH 
thai thic IS a compltunt without a foundatiaa. Wbjr, ibeo, £«, 
thjt ia the situatioa is which we Btood, and tliese ore Uk drammr 
Nances under which the notice, though not perhaps &inamUy, ww 
in reaility given. If you are deteriuined to ifuist upoa ihcpoaM 
ofj>i)tice, let us see whether it ought to be considered aa extreawljr 
BecetsaryujUue case from what his abeadypoEwdupooH. CCties 
of'Hear! bear!" fromthe other side.] Really, Sir, I abauldtM 
^Ud to know n-hat there is ridiculous in that? Do gealiemtm 
mesn tfi assert fhat no measure is to be carried wulwuta nMfirtr 
notice loikg before ? Let us look to what has beein dame on tbe 
re^ioluiion of iiapeachiuent. Oil the very day itbea that rfnntu 
lion was moved, an amendment fur this crimioal 
the King's Bcnchwas proposed, withoutlbeiuialie 
ticc to the Hou*e to give geuilemea time ta cowtdet 
without the unaUest information that ought to he allmved 
tesy to tile person accuiied, without any iatiiuMuw tlMt wkJi a 
thing nasto be broughi forward; and this Bmcodnieitl 
too, as a matter of lenity to Lord Melville. I ain not al «l| 
qiiesliuuing the right of the House lo adopt wch a mode of pa» 
cceding; far from it; but i must at tbe same time beallowe^l 
expieei my surprise, when I hear them loudly proclaimiag iliM 
the proposition now submitted to their coosideraiioii u coauury 
to parliamentary usage. With this examph: befote ua, cmi w% 
admit the justice of these complaint*? 1 am turv we cam 
if we pay any regard to gur own proceedi^l oa rariuua 
casions. 

Now, Sir, having disposed of the ehori natice. about trhich 
have heard so much, 1 come lo another point on which uo \v^ 
stress has been laid. This is ihc monetroui iucMUutency of re~ 
fcinding a resolution of the House in the isiDC seeuoiii, and i 
danger that would result Irom such a precedent. But wlut 
tolutionis it proposed torescind? Is itootlrue tJuU »« 1^ 
Minded a previous resolution of the House ? A civil proKctd. 
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had been before ordered by the House, when the honourable gen- 
tleman * opposite came down to this House, and proposed that 
the proceedings in the civil suit should be suspended, and a cri- 
miQal prosecution substituted in its stead. That proposition was 
agreed to by the House, and where then is the inconsistency, or 
the dangerous precedent arising from the proposal now before the 
House ? But, if there is any inconsistency, if there is any dai^ 
gerous precedent, the practice has already prevailed, and this is 
surely not the moment when the House would be anxious to adopt 
a different mode of proceeding. If the object of the resolution 
now proposed had been by any sort of management to destroy the 
effect of the votes of the House, or to leave it doubtful whether, 
aiVer the criminal prosecution was set aside, any thing was to be 
moved in its stead, then, indeed, there might be a fair ground for 
the arguments urged by the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Houife. But when the very resolution which proposes to lay 
aside the one mode substitutes the other, then surely I may be 
allowed to say, that there is great reason to be astonished at the 
oppeaition given by gentlemen on the present occasion, contrary 
to their own declared opinions. 

Such, then, being the notice, and such the point of rescinding 
the previous resolution of the House, we now come to another part 
of the case that deserves a considerable degree of attention. We 
are told that though they are still of opiniim that the mode of 
impeachment ought to be preferred, yet that this seems to be a sort 
of stjratagem to defeat the object which the Houae has in view, viz. 
the ends of public justice ; and besides, that it will be thought by 
others, that the House of Commons, in agreeing to such aresolu- 
tioD as the present, would compromise its character for steadiacas, 
deliberation, and consistency. Now, in what manner do they 
oppose us ? One would think, from the course pursued in cheir 
arguments, that they really thought, aa I before intimated, that 
the iatention was to rescind the resolution for the criminal proee- 
cutioa, leaving it to chance whether any other was to be proposed ; 
and to aet aside all criminal prosecution entirely. In this case 
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-Uiere would be bome leuun in their arguiiiL-nls. But il it ■> i 
. 'lible that they can understand the object which we hsre it 

■e that very resolution that tt-«cit)ds ihe crinuoal 
J fetainstfaeiiioiioik foran impeBchmeiil. \Vfaiclt of thenr« 
f "ccediiigB isTeally most contisteni with the o^nniofu of a 
L«f the House ? What do we propose to put in the place oTa cri> 
J niiial inrormation? An impeachment; — that rery node of pn>- 
K ntucdingfur wliich the honourable gentlemen OQ the oppoahe cidc 
■Tgued Bii strenuously at Krai; — thsi mode which they bare con- 
tended to be best calculated to answer the enda of public ju»- 
t ^uc: — thai mode which they have said to be moat conaisteni with 
parliunientHry usage, most agreeable to tile dignity of the I/oux?, 
tUid most coDEonant to the principles or the coiutitutioo : on 
thedc lundameDtal broad grounds, t)iey bate been loud in their 
j iirerercnce or an impeachment. What then do 1 ask of them.'' It 
L la to contirm their own sentiments. If they agtce to aurmotiaii, 
IJiey huve only to adopt thai mode of proceeding, for wtud they 
wvro before so urgent. They have, from tlie l>eginning, pre- 
ferred an impeachment ; and if that opinion remain the mar as 
before, I only wish them not lo iiDpule any improper motire* to 
thoKc who furnish them with an opportunity of acting accartUnic 
(o their opinion. 

Gut then they say, that thoy cannot now accede to tfaia propo- 
sition, because the consistency of the proceedingi of the House al 
Commons is involved upon this occasion. If there be any in- 
consistency in this case, it rests with themselves. If itus ar^amcM 
availed any thing, it ought to have prevented any crinatnal pm- 
aocution at all in this case. We said, that alter the civil aati had 
commenced, there was no room for the other proceeding. TTie 
House, however, rescinded its resolution on tliM bead, aud 
having once determined on a criminal proaecutioo, we are not now 
)lisposed to iind fault with that decision- But we do My, there 
•till remains an option respecting the mode of conducting the en- 
minal prosecution which was not before called for. It renatM 
■till fnr us to adopt the preferable mode, and certainly bo ob- 
jection of form ought lo weigh against the decided opjnioo of tbe 
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majority of the House, especially when, in fact, there i& no 
ground of inconsistency, or precedent that can at all be urged 
as applicable to the present circumstances of the case* 

VVhy then, Sir, taking all these circunistances into consider<< 
ation, finding that those very persons who before urged the im- 
peachment so strenuously, still retain their sentiments oo^ tliat 
head, and still agree, that it is the preferable mode of proceeding ; 
surely the House cannot refuse, on any' grounds that have bee|i 
as yet stated, to adopt that mode which is allowed by a vast 
majority of the House to be most proper. It ia possible, p^haps, 
to come to the justice of the case, by the criminal iaformatiAA- 
before the King's Bench court ; but supposing this to be the caae^ it 
still remains to be considered, which, under all the circnm rt an ce s y 
is the most proper mode of trial. An impeachment, as U has 
been justly argued, is most consonant to the principles of the 
constitution. This is allowed. I am sure that every one who 
hears me, would also wish, since a trial of this nature has been, 
found necessary, that it should be such an one as would be vao^t 
satisfactory to the feelings of the accused, even upon itie admii* 
sion that both were, in every other respect, equally eligible. 
This, however, they are not ; for it is confessed tliat the mode 
of impeachment possesses important and decided advantages* 
The House surely cannot, on a mere point of form, refuse to 
grant that sort of trial wliich is allowed on all hands to be the 
best, and resort to one which the accused thinks the most objec- 
tionable, as the least likely to procure him justice, as the most 
degrading his rank, and the most hurtful to his feelings. 

Now, Sir, as to the grounds on which the impeachment is the 
most preferable mode of trial, they have been already so very fully 
stated, that I am in a great measure relieved from the necessity 
of dwelling upon that point. The right honourable gentleman * 
over the way declaimed against refinements, and attributed a re- 
fining disposition to us on this occasion. He has said, that the 
only way of collecting the sense of the commons is by their votes ; 
and there is not a more satisfactory way, even thougli the majo- 

♦ Mr. Windham. 
F F ^ 



vity ol' the Hotisp sbouM, upon ihe whole, have prererred ■ 
in(»de, thanthfrt which, from the manirer of putting ihe q 
they happened to adopt. Now, much the greater part of tlie 
House, undoubtedly, prefer an Jtnpeachment in thfi ittnanOh U 
there any thing, then, that preventH the adoption of that modr of 
proceeding ? The noble lord *, on the opposite aide, who apeafci 
m a manner that always entitles him to the auentioa of the 
House, has declared, that he still thinks the mode nf impcftcb* 
menl preferable. He still admits if as the most ooDatituCMoal, 
the best calculated to promote the great ends of public jnsticr, 
the most consistent with the dignity of the House, and the pri- 
vil^es of the other House, as well as the best tntide (br fbc 
accused, who will then be tried by his peers. If this be tttll his 
opinion, and the opinion of those who sit near hint, shall a point 
of form prevent them from adopting the inixle whkh ihey lUtik 
Ihe best ? What do they adtnit ? They admit that the tri«f by 
impeachment is more suitable to the constitution, feert cdcu- 
lated to obtain jusEJce, more consistent with the chafftCt«r ofdt^ 
object, better adapted to the nature of the crime. AH tbeaeacr 
great and broad points superior to any question of forni, Mid 
with these riews of the matter are they now to recnurt ihnr opi- 
nions, and vote tor a criminal information ? 

A right honourable gentleman said, that he waa net sMtj6ed 
that the crime was of a nature that called for an nnptochmmt. 
In that opinion he will not, I believe, find nisnj' membert oT thSt 
House disposed to join him. Bat at all events, hr hu adinittffd 
that the character of the object is such, that, in that vivw m 
least, an impeachment would be the preferable mode of procmi- 
ing. But he will recollect that one of the grountla on wblefa 
the accusation rests is the improper application of the paWk 
money, which is admitted by the noble lord himself. Let h be 
observed, however, thai if the noble lord's •nmls ar« to be twkea 
hold of in this manner, the eflect of the whole of them together 
ought to be stAled. He has not allowed that he made any uac of 
the money which he obtained for hi.i own advantage ,- but be ha 
• Lord Hear; Patiy. 
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expranlj declared, that he will not disclose what he has done 
with otie part of it. This, surely, comes under the description 
of a itato crime. He has told you, that the money has been 
expended in secret services, which he does not feel himself sit 
liherty to disclose. That is indubitably a question more fit for 
the decision of the lords on an impeachment than for an ordi- 
nary coort of law. Why, then^ upon a consideration of all 
these drcumstanees, I must again express my surprise, that any 
opposition should be mnde to this motion, the object of which is 
to gite effect to that mode of proceeding which is really and 
substantially preferable. If gentlemen are of opinion that an 
impeachment is the most proper mode of trial, I am at a loM to 
conceive how they can counteract their own principles, and op* 
pose that which, by their own admission, is upon the whole by 
far the most desirable. 

But it is urged by an honourable gentleman against an im- 

peachmentt that the time necessary to bring it to a conclusieii 

is so long, that the ends of justice may be defeated. Here he win 

not be countenanced by many of the gentlemen of this Houae. 

He has mentioned the case of an impeachment trhtch required 

two years to bring it fbrward. Hcywever, there is no reaaoif to 

suppose that the matter can meet with any greater dday that it 

would do in a court of law. It wOl be began immetfiately after 

the assembling of pariiAroent. But to prove the delay that g^ 

nerally takes place in impeachments, we have been toM of tiM 

case of Mr. Hastings. Can any man really suppose timt die 

present case is to be compared with that which required such a 

vohmiinous mass of evidence, parole and written, so many do* 

cuments from the other side of the globe, which involved suclr m 

variety of complicated matter ? If this doctrine was to be pushed 

to its utmost extent, what would be the effect of it ? It is an ar> 

gument that, if allowed to weigh with the House, would prevent 

it from ever exercising the right of impeadbment. This rtght» 

however, the House will not be disposed to give up ; and yet die 

argument, if poshed to its utmost extent, would go this leagth. 

No case wodd ever occur, in which it would not upon this prin- 
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ciplc be beocf tn have recourse to a criminal inToniMDon, Ulher 
ihwi an impeacliinenu One genllenum did toniend that tlw oi- 
luinal ipforniaiion would in all cases be preferable ; but f«w of 
tlioHc who BOW bear me will be disposed to allow, that, on ct»- 
slitutional grounds, a criminal inforniatiOD can, ui Bucfa ■ caae 
u» the present, be preferable to en impeachment. But whilr 1 
contend that there is no reason to suppose that thu proaeculioa 
can occupy any great length of tinie, I must states tltai the case 
is so complicated that there are great doubts whether it could br 
possible that, in ordinary courts of law, it should r«cetv« that di*' 
cussion which will be absolutely necessary for the purpose* of red 
justice. We know the variety of matter that the repofia contaia. 
und the long discussions that look pl^e in this House- But if 
we were so long in coming la a decision, and found so such dis- 
cussion necessary, what chance is there thai, within ibe tiinc le 
which the attention of a jury must be limited, the case abould 
undergo that full investigation which justice calls tcv? Tfais 
proves the superiority of the mode of iiopeachinefit, in wliicl) 
the fear of delay appears to be groundless. 

Weil then. Sir, these are the argument* brought forward >^aiiwi 
this motion, and these are the answers which certainly ^pcar to 
me to be satisfactory. Conceiving that the motion was given tn 
full time, and upon proper grounds ; considering that poinU of 
the utmost magnitude call loudly for an impeachinenl, inMead of 
the criminal inrarraation : considering thai aeveral day hmm 
been allowed to the House to reflect agun on the maUcr ; con- 
sidering that there is only one case in which an iofonnation haa 
been resorted to in preference to an impeachment; conaidertng 
that every constitutional principle, and every circumatance con- 
nected with thejusLJceofthe case and the dignity of parijunent, 
call for an impeachment. I trust that no strict adherence to 
empty form* will drive the House from the utitai mode of ita 
proceeding. The ends of justice will not be defeated, nor b il 
any intention of out« to do away the effect of the vote of the 
House, as far as a criminal proucuiioo in some sort i( concerned, 
.JBut it is our object to proceed in that manner which i> miial cna- 
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sonant to the usual forms of the House, best calculated to pro- 
mote the ends of justice, and, at the same time, most satisfactory 
to the feelings of the individual ; in that manner which is allowed 
to be preferable by the House, with the exception of a very 
small number. These are the grounds on which it appears to 
me that the present motion ought to be agreed to ; and I shall sit 
down with some confidence that the House will not allow the 
comparatively trifling- consideration of forms to prevent the at- 
tainment of an object on many accounts so very desirable. 

The House divided on an amendment moved by Mr. Fox, ** That the 
other orders of the day be now read ;" 

Ayes 14J 

Noes 1C6 

The qtiesdon for the impeachment was then carried without a divifdon' 
After which, it was ordered, " That Mr. Whitbrcud do go to the Lords; 
nnd ut their bar, in the name of the Honse of Commons, and of all the 
Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, impeadi 
Henry Lord Viscount Melville of his^h crimes and misdemeanors; and 
acquaint them that this House will in due time exhibit particular articles 
against bim, and make good the same.** * 



* This was the la^t tetsion in which Mr. Pitt appeared in the House 
of Commons. He died the 23d of January, 180<> ; being the same day 
on which, twenty-five years Uiforc, he fip^t took his seat in Parliament. 
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